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“What a mone thing is man, and what a stranger 
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Anna Komers was lying on the 
sofa, paler and thinner than her 
usual self. She had been very ill, 
and her brother Vincenz, whom in 
the first fright of the attack she 
had summoned, sat beside her. It 
was but an hour ago that Vincenz 
came; he had been telling his 
sister the result of his journey. 

“ As I was saying,” he resumed, 
“the house was quite shut up. I 
could not get admittance, and no 
one seems to know who is living 
there at present. The matter 
looked very hopeless. I think I 
might have turned back in dis- 
couragement if it had not been for 
the thought x 

“What thought, Vincenz ?” ask- 
ed Anna’s thin voice, so much more 
quavering than it was three months 
ago. 

_Vincenz passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“Never mind ; it is only that I 
cannot bear being beaten. I was 
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resolved to do something decisive. 
As a first step I returned to the 
little inn where I had left m 

things, and I searched among all 
the papers I had brought with me 
—there were some addresses which 
Madame Mohr had given me. I 
scarcely hoped that they would 
prove of any use; but having no 
other clue to hold by, I remem- 
bered them now. There was, 
amongst others, the name of a 
family with whom Madame Mohr’s 
mother had been intimate. I took 
the slip of paper to the landlord of 
the inn and showed it to him. To 
my agreeable surprise he seemed 
to understand what I wanted in 
a moment. Could he direct me 
there? I asked. He would not 
only direct me there, he would 
show me the way there himself ; 
and taking his cap from the nail, 
he led the way into the street. 
Every house in the street was of 
the humblest and rudest descrip- 
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tion. I could hardly fancy that 
the family I was in search of re- 
sided in one of these. However, 
my conductor ‘never faltered; he 
went straight up the whole length 
of the squalid street ; it was evi- 
dent that the family lived outside 
in the country. After the last 
of the houses there stood a low 
church of wood, stained brown ; 
beside it a square enclosure of 
ones with an unlocked gate. 
he landlord walked in here, ap- 
parently with the intention of tak- 
ing a short cut through. I found 
myself in the middle of an irreg- 
ular and hillocky burying-ground, 
where the nettles grew on the 
neglected graves. y conductor 
stopped and pointed to a long row 
_ of mounds, some marked with 
crosses and some without. ‘ That 
is them,’ he said, laconically. Five 
green hillocks was all that re- 
mained of the family ! I stood and 
stared at the hillocks for I don’t 
know how long; but suddenly I 
remembered that I was losing my 
time. I thought I would ask to 
see the grave of Jésika Damia- 
novics, and I turned to ask the 
question; but the landlord was 
gone, and I was quite alone in the 
cemetery. I made my way from 
one cross to the other, trying to 
read the names on them, but many 
were worn out with decay. On 
the fifth or sixth cross that I ex- 
amined, I found the name of the 
old priest who had been the friend 
of Madame Mohr’s grandfather. 
He had been dead for nearly fift 
years. In leaving the cemetery 
perceived, close alongside of the 
church, a house, which was a little 
whiter and a little larger than its 
neighbours. It was easy to recog- 
nise this as the residence of the 
priest; and there I went, with 
what object in my mind I really 
did not Save, feeling more hope- 
lessly discouraged than I had ever 


felt before in all my life. I found 
a young, raw-looking priest in 4 
possession ; he welcomed me much 
as a good-natured peasant w 

and informed me in Latin—a lap. 
guage which I found much spoken 
by all classes down there—that he 
was the third successor of the old 
priest whose name I mention 
and whose grave I had on 
assure you, Anna, that at this — 
stage of the proceeding there came 
over me a sort of Rip van Winkle 
feeling. It seemed to me that I 
had a a hundred years, and had 
awaked two generations too late, 
Fancy what dreary work it was— 
making inquiries about people who 
had died fifty years before!” 

*‘ As if those Mohrs were worth 
all that trouble,” said Anna, pluck. 
ing with restless fingers at her 
coverlet, “Ah, Vincenz, believe 
me, they are not worth it!” 

* Do not say that,” said Vincenz, 
with a frown ; “let me finish my 
story. I plied the young priest 
with questions. He could not tell 
me who lived at Draskécs ; he had 
not been here long, and no 
cante to church, from there. 
informed me that his immediate 
predecessor had died of low fever, 
and the one before that of cholera. 
He expected to die of the fever 
himself some day. ‘ None of them 
lived so long,’ he said, ‘as the old 
Pater Dionysius whose grave you 
have seen.’ I asked whether Pater 
Dionysius had died of the fever 
also. No; he had died of some 
other complaint. He had preached 
remarkably good sermons when he 
was at his prime, but later he had 
become rather weak here—and the 
young priest touched his forehead 
significantly. It eo ke that for 
the last few years of his life Pater 
Dionysius had suffered from soften 
ing of the brain. After a quarter 
of an hour’s conversation 
my way out; there was nothing t0 
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be got here. My visit had flatter- 


e priest beyond measure. He 
Shompanied ‘as out of the door, 
ressing both my hands cordially. 
At the last moment, when I had 
one foot in the street already, the 
oung priest, whose good-nature 
‘was certainly greater than his in- 
tellect, seemed suddenly to have 
been inspired by a new view of the 
case. He ran after me and caught 
me by the sleeve. ‘Are you a rela- 
tion of his ?’ he inquired, curiously. 
I did not know what he meant. 
‘A relation of the old Pater Dio- 
nysius whose grave you have seen?” 
I disclaimed any connection with 
Pater Dionysius, and the young 
priest dropped my sleeve in dis- 
appointment. My curiosity was 
aroused in turn, and I questioned 
him closely. He told me that 
when Pater Dionysius died, there 
had been neither relations nor 
friends forthcoming to claim his 
few wordly effects. They had 
therefore been put into a wooden 
box, and sent to the nearest town 
to be deposited at the Bezirks- 
gericht, where they | ready to 
be claimed ; but nobody had ever 
claimed them. I asked, with some 
faint movement of interest, what 
those wordly effects consisted in. 
‘Only a few rings and a few books, 
I have heard,’ said my host. ‘If 
ou are a relation,’ he said, taking 
old of my sleeve again, ‘I should 
scarcely advise you to go and claim 
them now. They say that after 
forty years, unclaimed effects are 
sold for the benefit of the poor. 
Those rings and books may be sold 
now ; and even if they are not, you 
will have to pay a sum as inheri- 
tance-tax—it will probably be great- 
et than the value of the things. I 
should not advise you to go.’ He 
meant it very well by me, honest 
man; but I went all the same. I 
spent two hours in searching for 
4 conveyance, and after I found 
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it, I spent eleven hours on the 
road,” te 

“Ruin to your health,” mur- 
mured Anna’s pale lips.. 

. “My health can afford it,” laughed 
her brother. “I hardly felt the 
want of food, I assure you, though 
I subsisted on raw bacon during 
the drive.” 

Anna, thinking of the dainty 
dishes which she loved to serve up 
hot to Vincenz, could find no words 
here, but wrung her hands in silent 
anguish, as a vision of raw bacon 
rose before her eyes. 

“TI employed those eleven hours,” 
said Vincenz, “principally in re- 
flecting upon my folly. It did 
seem rather a wild-goose chase to 
start off on the track of the meagre 
property of an old priest, long 
dead. The very fact of its lying 
unclaimed proved that it must be 
worthless. But in my profession 
we are taught to leave no stone 
unturned. I was resolved to do 
my best ; and she should know I 
had done my best ”—he broke off, 
for he met his sister’s eyes fixed 
hard upon him. Anna did not 
speak ; but that glance was so 
piercing, so penetrating, that Vin- 
cenz coloured as no word could 
have made him colour. 

“It is no use,” he resumed quick- 
ly, “ to give you all the details of 
my journey and of my search. I 
was sent from one place to another, 
and from one man to another, un- 
til my brain began to reel. There 
was a want of limits and order 
at the Bezirksgericht down there 
Lary her gyn g to a civilised 
mind. Finally, the right box was 
hunted up, worm-eaten and falling 
to pieces. In it there were two 
rings of little value, a ~~ stone 
seal, and three or four books in 
mouldy covers. The walls of the 
Bezirksgericht were so damp that 
one of the books had green marks 
on the binding. It was the first 





one I took up, and init I found 
some loose papers, a bill for wax 
candles dated 1820, an episcopal 
letter with a red seal half crumbled 
away ; this was wrapped up in sil- 
ver paper, and had evidently been 
prized as a treasure. There were 
also some papers, apparently in 
the’dead priest’s handwriting, head- 
ings for a sermon which perhaps 
had never been preached, also a 
list of the couples to be married 
shortly. Caligraphy and spelling 
did little honour to Pater Dio- 
nysius’s education; but I fancy 
I recognised among the betrothed 
couples some of the names I had 
seen the day before on the wooden 
crosses in the cemetry. Along- 
side of this list there was another 
paper, and in another handwriting. 

t was not more ,than a few lines 
and a signature, written out in 
Latin, but it was enough to re- 
pay all my trouble. Here was a 
contingency upon which no one 
had ever reckoned. The will of 
old Count Damianovics, Madame 
Mohr’s grandfather, had lain here 
for nearly fifty years among the 
unclaimed effects of Pater Dionys- 
ius ; and this will in a few words 
left the whole of his property to 
his eldest son Alexius, declaring 
that the younger, Jdésika, had re- 
ceived his portion and was entitled 
to no more.” 

“A nice sort of friend,” said 
Anna, querulously, “who hides 
away a will in that way!” 

“ My dear Anna, remember that 
the poor old man suffered from 
softening of the brain. The mat- 
ter can never be entirely cleared 
up now; but as far as [ under- 
stand the case, old Count Damia- 
novics must have confided his will 
to the hands of the old priest, 
thinking that such an unusual 
document would be safer under 
ecclesiastical protection ; and no 
doubt down in those wild parts 
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it ought to have been. Bu ‘4 Ps 
Pater’s brain must have iven w. 
very soon after his friend’s deaih. — 





or else, seeing the property pay 
into the right heada perhege 
did not think it worth produej 
It is difficult to say whether Me 
dame Mohr’s father knew that 
such a will existed or not. Yoy 
have no notion of the way in which 
things are conducted down there: 
or rather, are not conducted, being 
left entirely to themselves, Hoy. 
ever, it is no use conjecturing; 
there the will is now, and accord. 
ing to it, Madame Mohr’s brother 
is the present proprietor of Drag. 
kécs. The claim is not established 
yet, but t e matter is clear as day. 
ight. It was on the same day on 
which I found the will that your 
message reached me, and I came 
back here straight without retum- 
ing to Draskécs. The rest can be 
done by writing, and if Madame 
Mobr must see the place, she will 
scarcely need me for that.” 

“So you have ended the cause 
after so many years,” said Anna, 
while her fingers crept over the 
coverlet towards her brother's 
hand. 

“I am proud to have done 60, 
though it is no merit of mine ; the 


matter was such a chance, and yet- 


so absurdly simple. Who would 
have thought of a wooden box at 
the Bezirksgericht, while we were 
breaking our heads over irregular 
documents ?” 

“Who would have thought of 
it? Of course nobody but you; 
and you don’t imagine that that 
precious Count Alexius will thank 

ou for having driven eleven hours 
in a cart and lived on cold bacon?” 

“Poor man!” said Vincens 
with a calm smile ; “I do not ex- 
pect much thanks from him 
fancy he is seldom sober enough 
for any such sensation as grat 


tude, I have had no answer from 
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~ Peath, though my letter must have 


reached some days ago.” 

“You will get no thanks from 
anybody, Vincenz.” 

«] did not do it for the sake of 
thanks.” 

Anna looked at him piercingly, 
while she held his hand. “You 
are still thinking of that girl, 
Vincenz.” 

Vincenz turned away and sighed. 
Yes, he was still thinking of that 
girl ; her image was burnt into his 
soul. He did not care to deny it ; 
he never attempted to struggle 
with it. He thought of her, and 
of her always. 

Anna drew her hand slowiy 
away, and watched him as he sat 
lunged in thought. Surely there 
fad never been so fine a man as 
her brother Vincenz. No one was 
as happy as Anna Komers in her 
blind idolatry of devotion. 

“T hardly expected you to 
answer My summons so soon,” she 
said presently; and Vincenz started 
out of his thoughts. His thoughts 
had led him so far away that he 
had a long way to come back. 
“Of course I came when I heard 
you were worse, Anna.” 

Anna plucked at the coverlet 
again. “ Yes, yes,” she said, with 
some asperity ; “but I fancied that, 
being down there in those parts, 
you would have found it shortest 
to return by the Hercules Baths.” 

“Oh, you thought so?” said 
Vincenz. He had thought so 
himself. While he was down 
there, he had taken much trouble 
to rack his brain for a plausible 
excuse which would justify him in 
going round by the Hercules Baths. 

e had rejected them all in turn 
as groundless and shallow. It had 
been almost a relief to turn his 
back upon the country, for the 
yearning had been a torture; but 
now that he had put half an empire 
between himself and the Hercules 
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Baths, all those rejected reasons 
grew plausible again, and the tor- 
ture was worse than before. 

“You may be right, Anna: it 
would, after all, have been wiser if 
I had gone to the Hercules Baths 
and talked over the matter with 
Madame Mohr. However, there is 
nothing to be done now; I must 
give the details in writing.” 

Saying this, Vincenz went to the 
writing-table and laid out a sheet 
of letter-paper. Anna followed 
him with her eyes, and a very faint 
smile flickered around her pinched 
lips for a moment ; but that was 
while his back was turned. 

“Yes, it is too late,” repeated 
Vincenz, as he slowly dipped his 
pen in ink. He said it as if he 
wished to be contradicted ; but 
Anna did not offer to contradict 
him. © 

“Let me see ; I must give the 
details in writing.” 

“Of course you must,” she said ; 
“ why don’t you begin ?” 

“] was thinking,” said Vincenz, 
laying down his pen for a moment, 
“that if I had known that this 
attack was going to be past its 
worst so soon, 1 would have fol- 
lowed your advice, Anna, and gone 
round by the Hercules Baths. It 
is so much easier to explain things 
verbally ; and a business conver- 
sation——” 

“ My advice!” broke in his sister, 
shrilly. “ I never advised you to do 
anything so insane. If you follow 
my advice, you will never go near 
that girl again—cold and heartless 
coquette as she is—who does not 
even know the meaning of the 
word ‘love,’ and who intends to 
sell herself to the first rich hus- 
band she can catch. Yes, she 
does. You need not shake your 
head,—she told meso herself ; and 
her courage in saying it is the only 
thing I like about her. Crush her 
out of your heart—that is my ad- 
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vice. Business conversation in- 
deed !” 

Vincenz took up his pen again 
hastily and began writing rather 
at random. Feeling guilty made 
him feel angry; he had to constrain 
himself to be silent. He wrote 
half a page, but his heart was not 
in his writing: his eyes wandered 
away, and he was staring at the 
dusty ivy-plant in the window; he 
looked at the shabby carpet ; he 
counted the flowers on the wall- 
paper, which was a strange thing 
or a lawyer to do. He went 
through a minute calculation as to 
how long the letter would take to 
reach the Hercules Baths. On 
Thursday evening it might be 
there; a person starting to-day 
could be there as soon as the 
letter. 

“ Did you say anything, Anna ?” 
asked Vincenz, turning his head ; 
he thought he had heard a sound 
coming from the sofa. But there 
was no answer, and he returned 
reluctantly to his writing. When 
he had written another line he got 
up quickly, for he had heard that 
sound again. It was not a word 
being spoken, but it was asob ; and 
as he went up and leant over his 
sister, he saw that she was crying. 

“ Anna, dear, are you worse?” 
but she had taken both his hands 
and was kissing them. 

“ Vincenz, you must go ; it is not 
right that I should keep you.” 

“Where to? I cannot leave 
you.” 

“You can, you must. Go down 
to the Hercules Baths. I shall 
never get well while I see you un- 
happy. Vincenz, if you love me, 
you must go.” 

To the Hercules Baths! Vin- 
cenz felt his heart leap with a 
sudden shock of joy. A delightful 
melody seemed to chime in his 
ears, as if bells were ringing all 
around ; and they all rung out with 
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musical tongue, “To the Herp 
Baths! To her! to her!” § 
triumphant was the sound ! He fe 
like a conqueror ; he drew himgst _ 
up, letting Anna’s hands drop é 
without noticing it. And thig — 
tumult of joy was all because he _ 
was going to avail himself of the 
right which every free man hag 
of taking a railway-ticket in 
direction he chooses. He wasnot 
a conqueror—he was a reject. 
ed lover; but he was to see his — 
scornful beauty again, and he wag. 
happy. Ah, but could he see her 
again? could he leave Anna just 
now ? What selfishness to 

her sacrifice! Vincenz began to 
tremble as he saw his vision fad. 
ing ; it had sprung into life but 
a minute ago, yet so precious was 
it already that it left everything 
black behind it. Through the 
black confusion, he held blindly to 
one point—his duty to his sister, 
He would not be less generous 
than Anna was. 

“No, Anna, I cannot go,” he 
said, bending over her again, The 
sacrifice was made, but the struggle 
had been so fierce that Anna, look- 
ing up at him, wondered at the 
pallor of his face. : 

“There is no one to take care 
rat bn Anna, if I go.” 

nna thought deeply for a mo- 
ment. “If you do not go,” she 
said, mysteriously, “you will have 
to live here alone.” 

Vincenz did not understand. 

“ Did I not tell you that I have 
promised to visit Barbara Bitter- 
freund? You know how she has 
nursed me in my illness.” 

Yes. Vincenz remembered some 
talk of that sort. Barbara Bit 
terfreund had recently openeds 
choice establishment in a house out- © 
side the town, where young ladies 
were to be prepared for medical 
examination. 

It gave Anna very little trouble 
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0 convince her brother that the 
~ gountry air was a necessity, if she 


was ever to recover her strength ; 
and after a few minutes’ talk, "in- 
cenz,nothing loath, had become im- 

ressed by the belief that his stay- 
ing in the town at present would be 
unpardonable selfishness on his part. 

fn five minutes more he was 
looking up time-tables with fever- 
ish eagerness. A few days ago, 
when down at Draskécs, it had 
appeared to him a ridiculous and 
iHogical proceeding to make a jour- 
ney of twelve hours in order to 
yisit the Mohr family ; now he was 
starting on a journey three times 


It was quite: dark when Dr 
Komers reached the Hercules Baths 
on Thursday evening. The dim out- 
lines of a few large buildings, and 
a flood of light streaming from the 
central one, was all that Vincenz 
could gather of his surroundings. 
Having made his-way to the Mohrs’ 
apartments, he found them dark, 
and apparently deserted. A sleepy 
housemaid informed him at last 
that Herr Mohr had retired for 
the night, and that the rest of the 
family were in the Cursalon. 

“ What are they doing there ?” 

“ Dancing, of course.’ 

“ Dancing ? ” 

“Yes, and the Baron is with 
them.” 

Dr Komers descended the stairs, 
feeling a little chilled. Into a 
place where they were dancing he 
could not go, for he could not 
dance, and he was in his dusty 
travelling-clothes. But perhaps, 
reflected Vincenz, as he made his 
way towards the central building, 
—perhaps he could catch a glimpse 
of Gretchen through the windows: 
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CHAPTER XVII.—BROKEN GLASS. 


** Auch ich war einmal auf dem Tanz Salon.” 
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that length, with the same object 
in view, and yet he quite failed 
to be struck by any want of logic 
in the proceeding. 

“Tf any message should come 
to me, Anna,” said Vincenz, when 
the moment of departure was 
reached —“anything relating to 
Draskécs or the Mohrs—forward 
it on to me at once; here is the 
address ”—and he scribbled it down 
upon the blank sheet of the letter 
which lay on the writing-table. 
It was the letter he had begun 
to Madame Mohr ; but now it need 
not be finished, since he himself 
was going in its place. 
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without such a glimpse to live on, 
he did not think he could slee 
that night. Who was “ the Baron,” 
he wondered, while he stumbled 
up and down steps in the dark, 
and just saved himself on the verge 
of a stone pond in the Curgarten. 
Who was the Baron, and why need 
the Baron be with them ? 
Drawing near to the central 
building, the strains of music 
floated towards him through the 
open doors. All the doors stood 
open to the night air, and a small 
crowd of lookers-on were grouped 
at the entrance, under the covered 
arcades. Vincenz stood among 
them, and from over their heads 
he scanned the ball-room. 
Between dancers and spectators 
there was a large societyassembled ; 
but the spectators were the larger 
portion, for it was only the very 
yous of the young who coul 
rave the exertion of dancing on a 
still and sultry summer night like 
this. Of the Roumanian women 
present, even the youngest of the 
youngwere stout,and therefore pre- 
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ferred to sit fanning themselves in- 
dolently with palm-leaf or feather 
fans,rather than exert themselvesin 
waltzes or even quadrilles. There 
was a pleasing medley of costume, 
even among themen. Wide Turk- 
ish trousers and broad leather belts 
were as frequent as dark coats ; 
every shade of grey and brown 
was amply represented; while tail- 
coats were almost exclusively con- 
fined to the waiters, who darted 
black and noiseless across the scene 
—skimming between the whirling 
couples, and carrying refreshments 
to many a panting Roumanian 
lady who languished upon her vel- 
vet seat. 

Vincenz had twice looked round 
the room without seeing anything 
that h: thought worth seeing, when 
all at once a tall slight figure, 
draped in soft pink shades, floated 
towards him—past him. It was 
over in a moment, but she had 
been so near that he could have 
counted even the pearls on her 
neck. Would she come again? 
Yes, the figure in pink was coming 
round once more on the arm of the 
same partner ; and this time Vin- 
cenz did not look at her, but only 
at the partner. He was a young 
man, faultlessly attired in evening 
dress, waltzing to perfection, and 
smiling as he looked intoGretchen’s 
face. Oh, the torture which that 
smile was to Vincenz! 

** Will you please let me pass ?” 
he said to the person in front of 
him. 

The person complied, and Dr 
Komers entered the big room. 
Perhaps the sight of so many vari- 
eties of coats had encouraged him 
to put his own travel-stained suit 
under the lamplight, or perhaps 
he had lost sight of all such social 

onsiderations. 

It was towards Ascelinde, sitting 
in solitary state, that the lawyer 
made his way. Before he reached 
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her, Gretchen had returned a ) ’ 


mother’s side. Vincenz hastened — = k 


his steps, but in the next moment — 
slackened them, for the partner in 
the faultless evening dress had gat 
down beside her. 

“Dr Komers!” cried Gretchen 
in an accent of unspeakable gur. 
prise. 

“Dr Komers!” echoed Ascel- 
inde. 

“ How have you come?” 

“When did you come?” 

“Why have you come? ”—thig 
last question from Ascelinde, and 
with rising agitation, for the hor- 
rible thought had occurred to her 
that Dr Komers might be come to 
tell her that Draskés was, after 
all, not won. 

“Well,” said Dr Komers, who 
was not quite clear in his owas 
mind as to why he had come, 
“TI thought it better to make 3 
run down here, and talk over 
business personally.” 

“Then you did not go home 
after all ?” 

“ Not exactly ; that is to say— 
yes—I did go home, but I some- 
how forgot that I should have 
come here first.” 

Madame Mohr was mystified, 
but at the same time pacified. In 
her gratification at this tribute of 
respect, she quite forgot all the 
indignant speeches which were to 
have crushed the faithless lawyer, 

Vincenz, from the first word 
that he had said, had felt a pair 
of eyes fixed hard upon him. They 
were black, brilliant eyes, and he 
took an instant dislike to their ex- 

ression. His answers to Ascel- 
inde’s remarks were absent and 
irrelevant, for no business con- 
versation could be attempted in a 
ball-room; and besides,the whisper- 
ing alongside disturbed his peace 
of mind. 

“Who is that gentleman?” Baron 
Tolnay was inquiring, in a tone 
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. | which, because of the gentleman’s 
yicinity, had to be considerably 


lowered. . 
“He is Dr Komers, our family 


lawyer. ” ; 

“Oh, your family lawyer!” 

There was in Baron Tolnay’s 
tone and eyes a return of that 
mockery which Gretchen had found 
go provoking on the day when they 
had sat on the green meadow. 
She answered, therefore, a little 
coldly— 

“He is not only our lawyer, he 
is also our friend. ” 

“Friend! friend! what a wide 
expression ! the most elastic word 
in the dictionary. ” 

“Do you think so?” said Gret- 
chen absently, for she was just 
then listening to Dr Komers’s stam- 
mered excuses to her mother. She 
decided that the excuses were lame. 

“Whose friend do you mean ?” 
Baron Tolnay asked. “Your friend? 
Your mother’s friend? ” 

“Every body’s friend, of course.” 

“ What horrible generalities! I 
should never be satisfied with being 
everybody’s friend. ” 

“Are you in danger of being 
that? ” 

“Fraulein Mohr, you crush me, 
you misconstrue my words. ” 

“T hate roundabout speeches. ” 

“T shall never be roundabout 
again; in future I shall speak like 
this: There is only one person whose 
particular friend I care to be. Is 
that distinct enough? ” 

“T think I like your roundabout 
speeches better, after all,” said 

retchen. 

By dint of listening with her 
left ear she had ascertained that 
Dr Komers had not offered a single 
ational explanation of his appear- 
ance here; and she was asking her- 
self, merely out of curiosity, what 
then could have brought him ? 

“T am sure, ” said Baron Tolnay, 
while he gazed down reflectively at 
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his beautifully pointed, beautifully 
polished, and altogether beautifully 
fashioned evening shoe—‘I am 
sure that your family lawyer, or 
family friend, never makes round- 
about speeches. ” 

“Never; but how do you know 
that?” 

Baron Tolnay cocked his right 
foot, which was crossed over the 
left, so as to get a view of his shoe 
en profil. 

“Oh, because he does not look 
like it. A man who has so much 
—what shall I call it?—self-posses- 
sion as to come into a ball-room in 
his travelling-coat, could never be 
guilty of any such weakness. He 
has a fine disregard for personal 
appearances;” and Baron Tolnay 
broke into a very subdued and 
perfectly inoffensive laugh. The 
tall stooping man with the spec- 
tacles and the loose grey coat, 
certainly did make a conspicuous 
figure even in this bigroom. Twice 
already had unwary dancers been 
all but tripped up by his long legs, 
which he was now attempting, not 
very successfully, to dispose of 
under the red velvet bench. 

After a minute it struck Gretchen 
that Baron Tolnay had laughed 
quite enough; so she attempted to 
damp his merriment by Fab eer 
whether he imagined that he woul 
have appeared to greater advantage 
under the circumstances. 

Of course Baron Tolnay thought 
so, although he did not say so. He 
stopped laughing and looked grave, 
all except his eyes, and resumed, at 
the same time, the examination of 
his shoe, gazing at it from a bird’s 
eye point of view for a change. 

“Tt is not fair to make me 
criminate myself; but given these 
circumstances, I think I should 
have the sense to keep clear of a 
ball-room. ” 

Istvan privately thought that it 
would require a great deal to make 
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him put himself as much to a dis- 
advantage as this German lawyer 
was doing. 

“But supposing you were very 
anxious to see somebody who was 
in the ball-room?” 

“Ah!” Baron Tolnay stroked 
his black moustache and raised his 
eyebrows: “now you come to 
particulars ; I always like partic- 
ulars. In such a case”—and as he 
met her gaze full, there burned in 
his black eyes an ardour which 
was quite new to Gretchen—“ in 
such a case, neither fire nor water 
would keep me back, let alone a 
dusty travelling-coat.” 

Gretchen wished most heartily 
that she had kept to generalities; 
she sat twirling the bracelet on her 
arm and made no answer. These 
skirmishes with Baron Tolnay were 
always like playing with fire; there 
was something in his eyes, now 
and then, which a word or a touch 
could strike into flame. He fright- 
ened her somewhat, and he puzzled 
her still; he was both cool and hot, 
both self-possessed and impetuous, 
this brilliant, fascinating, perplex- 
ing man. 

“But, Fraulein Mohr,” said 
Baron Tolnay, gravely examining 
the sleeve of his evening coat, “ to 
pursue thesubject. You , Bei more 
about your family friend than I 
do. oa do not suppose that there 
is anybody here whom he is especi- 
vy anxious to see. I thought he 
only came here to talk over busi- 
ness with Madame Mohr?” 

Baron Tolnay looked up so inno- 
cently as he asked the question, 
that Gretchen, though she opened 
her lips for an impatient answer, 
felt herself disarmed. She was 
npc again: was this question to 

e taken as a piece of audacity, or 
was it as harmless as it pretended 
to be? She answered, with great 
decision, that of course Dr Komers 
had no other object but business. 
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“ Only business ; yes, I th ce 
80,” said Baron Tolnay: “ a me 
people have reached that age, t 
usually do not care for anything 
but business. ” 

“ What age do you suppose 
has reached ?” Rowe rare. 
who felt it her duty to defend 
Dr Komers, as a friend of the 
family. She was quite accustomed 
to regarding him as belonging to 
an older generation, but she did 
not see that Baron Tolnay had 
any right to make jokes upon the 
subject. 

“Oh, nothing very high; some- 
thing about twice my age (twice 
twenty-four does not make much), 
and about three times yours, ” 

Baron Tolnay happened to be 
twenty-eight; but he went by the 
elastic principle that a man is only 
as old as he looks. 

“That would make me twelve 
years old. Thank you; I don’t as- 
pire to quite as much youth as that,” 

“Strange! I suppose it is his 
spectacles that make him so old- 
looking.” ; 

“ How ill-natured you are!” 

Gretchen wondered how she 
ever could have made the mistake 
of describing Baron Tolnay as the 
opposite. The word “ good natur- 
ed” was mentally erased. Baron 
Tolnay’s place in the catalogue was 
all corrections and erasures. 

“Tll-natured! I! Have you 
not found out yet that I am the 
best-natured man in the world?” 

He looked so genuinely sur- 
prised at her want of perspicacity, 
and so utterly without any ill-na- 
ture as he said it, that again Gret- 
chen felt ashamed of having doubted 
him. 

“Have you never seen a short- 
sighted man before ?” she asked, 

“Plenty; I can tell you some 
excellent stories abut some, about 
one in particular, who reminds me 
very much of Dr Komers. I must 
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them for later though—I 
see, alas! that Iam wanted. ere 
is Kokovics making signals of dis- 
tress. 1 cannot be blind any longer.” 

Dr Komers moved into the seat 
beside Gretchen. He believed he 
had a great many things to tell 
her ; but the only thing he could 
think of now was an inquiry after 
her father’s health, to which she 
responded by an inquiry after his 
sister's. And then Vincenz ap- 
peared to be lost in thought, and 
Gretchen examined her fan in 
silence. 

“You have had a great deal of 
trouble about Draskdécs,” she ob- 
served at last. 

“Oh no, it was no trouble at 
all,” said Vincenz, with a rush of 
joy at his heart. What were now 
eleven hours in a jolting cart, and 
three meals on raw bacon, compared 
with this crumb of thanks from her? 
What had he done to be thus re- 
warded ? 

“ And you have really seen Dras- 
kécs?” she said, looking at him 
with a sort of énvy. “ Please, Dr 
Komers, tell me all about it.” 

Dr Komers took off his spec- 
tacles and rubbed them. “I will 
tell you another time—to-morrow 
if you like.” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” she agreed. 
It stood to reason that such a vast 
subject could not be done justice 
to in a ball-room. “ Only tell me,” 
she began ; but at that moment she 
felt a quick tap on her shoulder, 
and looking up, became aware 
that Belita was standing before her 
in a magnificence of attire which 
baffled all description. Every face 
in the room was turned towards 
her, like flowers towards the rising 
sun. Before the eyes of the lazy 
Roumanian women who paused in 
the middle of their ices with the 
cooling spoon at their lips, there 
seemed to float a far-off vision of 
Parisian glory, conjured up by 
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that resplendent figure. Never 
before had such a iehaaagh of mil- 
linery adorned this oriental Cursa- 
lon at the foot of the rock. 

“ Only tell me what?” repeated 
Belita, sending her eyes with the 
rapidity of ig tning up and down 
the lawyer’s figure, holding at the 
same time her handkerchief to her 
cheek as if she were in pain. 

“So you have come after all,” 
cried Gretchen, “in spite of your 
—— How foolish of you!” 

“Congratulate me, my dear 
child, instead of abusing me; I 
have got my jambe/ How could 

ou expect me to stay at home? 
et me sit down near you,—there 
—a little more room for the trajn, 
—and I will tell you about it. An 


hour ago imagine my dejection,’ 


as, brooding in my dressing-gown, 
I was just resigning myself to bed 
and to a stocking full of hot salt 
for the night, when enter Ludo- 
vico in a state of excitement 
which has doubled him in my 
estimation, and crying out, ‘The 
box is come—the box is here!’ 
Do not try to imagine my joy, 
for your fancy would fall short. 
A basso il sale/ I Hung the 
stocking to the ground. am 
suffering the tortures of a martyr 
on the rack, but I am Pappy be 
Although Belita’s left cheek was 
swollen out of all proportion, in 
a manner which gave her the ap- 
pearance of a fashion-plate out of 
drawing, the expression of her 
countenance did not belie her 
words. There was something 


heroic in her bearing. 


“How could you be so ridicu- 
lous as to come like this?” said 
Gretchen, indignantly. “ Why did 
you not send your dress instead 
of you; it would have done just 
as well.” 

“No, it would not, my dear 
child ; it would not have been 
doing justice to the dress.” 
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“ How vain you are, Belita!” 

“Oh, if it comes to that, not 
“half as vain as you are, Bambina. 
I am only fond of my clothes ; that 
is what confuses you. You know 
you would rather die than show 
yourself with a swollen face.” 

“ Much rather,” said Gretchen. 

At this juncture Dr Komers was 
introduced by Ascelinde. 

“Very happy to make the ac- 
quaintance,” said the Contessa 
aloud. “Coat fits ill—shape of 
necktie out of fashion—boots 
antediluvian,” she noted men- 
tally. “Don’t like his look at 
all. Come to talk over business, 
has he?—hm! Where is Baron 
Tolnay, my dear?” she asked 
Gretchen. 

Baron Tolnay was here, there, 
and everywhere. He was -making 
himself universally agreeable and 
useful in his character of quasi 
host,—getting chairs for old ladies, 
and ices for young ones ; directing 
the waiters, and attending to every 
one’s wishes. Finally, he made 
a rush to the musicians’ gallery, 
and presently Gretchen heard her 
favourite quadrille striking up. 
Baron Tolnay was down again in 
the room. Could Gretchen tell 
him where her brother Kurt was? 
There was a dancer wanted to 
complete the quadrille. Gretchen 
believed he was in the supper- 
room, smoking with Mr Howard. 
Baron Tolnay was in the supper- 
room in an instant. Had Kurt 
any objection to take a place in 
a quadrille? No, Kurt had no 
particular objection, provided that 
the lady was not positively bad- 
looking, and that her moustache 
was not more than an inch long. 
A minute later Gretchen was led 
off by Baron Tolnay, and Vincenz 
found himself alone with Madame 
Mohr and the Contessa. He 
scarcely counted the Conte, who 
stood alongside with his crush-hat 


in his hand, finding it ha pines y 


ae 


enough to look at his wife, and — 
take note of the jealous glanceg 
which every woman in passing 
threw upon the jambe de nymphe 
émue. 

“No, Ludovico caro, you had 
better not sit down,” Belita had 
said earlier, when the small Conte 
had attempted to rest his legs for 
amoment. “I am sorry for him,” 
she had added aside to Gretchen; 
“but you see it is the only way to 
make up for his not being able to 
wear a hat in a ball-room,” 

Vincenz sat watching the maze 
of figures in a sort of dream ; but 
he saw only one couple in all that 
crowd. He knew now who was 
“the Baron,” and already he had 
begun to hate the Baron with a 
most unchristianlike vehemence, 
The unusual sotirids and sights 
were working upon his fancy ; he 
felt first a faint regret at not be- 
ing able to dance, then an ever- 
growing wish that he could tur, 
and twist, and lrold his partner’s 
hand, as Baron Tolnay was doing 
over there. He never listened to 
the conversation beside him. 

“Tt is a fundamental rule,” the 

Contessa was observing, “that a 
blonde should never wear pink— 
the result is usually fatal; but 
Margherita must be put down 
as an exception. I am bound to ~ 
confess that I have never seen her 
look as lovely as she is looking to- 
night, and her dress is the pretti- 
est among the dancers. You see 
toilets here that make you feel 
*quite ill. Look at that colossal 
Roumanian in green! Those 
rubies are Jost upon such a crea- 
ture! Not that perfect rubies 
are the fashion now; there has 
been quite a run upon flawed 
stones lately at Paris.” 

“ Ah,” said Ascelinde, “I re- 
member some magnificent rubies 
among our family jewels at Dras- 
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kécs. I wonder if Alexius would 
lend them tome? They would be 
mine now, had I only followed my 
own instinct and paid these 10,000 
florins,"—and she cast a bitterly 
mournful glance towards her legal 
adviser. 

Thus conversation flowed on; 
Belita talking of dress, and Ascel- 
inde of Draskécs. But Vincenz 
never talked at all until the qua- 
drille was over. 

It was past eleven now; many 
people were gone ; the group of 
spectators was dispersed, and some 
of the glass doors had been half 
closed. When the next waltz 
struck up, there was a_ visible 
decrease in the number of the 
dancers. 

The waltz was no better than 
the quadrille for Vincenz. What 

ood was there in sitting beside 

retchen, since she never sat for 
more than a minute at a time? 

“You have started a search, 
I hear,” he began; and then a 
black shadow was hovering in 
front of Gretchen, and she was 
whirled off round the room. 

“You have started a search 
among the moun ” thus he be- 
gan again as soon as she had re- 
turned, and again with the same 
result, 

“You have started a search 
among the mountains,” he suc- 
ceeded at last in saying. 

She was opening her lips to 
answer, when once more a partner 
7 himself. It was Baron 

olnay this time ; and it seemed, 
from the smile on his face, that he 
took a particular pleasure in inter- 
Trupting conversation. 

Chis sort of thing was very irri- 
tating, Vincenz felt ; and he wished 
more and more that he had learnt 
dancing in his youth. It did not 
look so very difficult to. do after 
all, he thought, as he observed how 

ron Tolnay turned now to the 
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left, now to the right, sometimes 
getting over a great deal of ground 
with a few steps, sometimes revolv- © 
ing for a minute together on one 
spot. 

Gretchen returned on Baron Tol- 
nay’s arm. 

“You were going to tell me 
about the search,” resumed Vin- 
cenz, doggedly. 

“A search!” exclaimed Baron 
Tolnay, sitting down at Gretchen’s 
other side. “Is there anything 
lost? Ishall have the room ran- 
sacked at once. But ”—in a lower 
tone—“ if it isa glove or a flower, 
I hope you will not be so cruel as 
to ask for it back again.” 

This was potting more and more 
irritating, Vincenz reflected, and 
the room certainly felt uncommon- 
ly hot. 

“You will stop dancing now, I 
suppose, Fraulein Mohr ?” he broke 
in ; “you must be too tired almost 
to stand.” 

“Don’t you know yet that noth. 
ing ever tires me, Dr Komers ?” 

“Dr Komers does not seem to 
have much patience for the fol- 
lies of youth,” laughed Baron Tol- 
nay, in his light-hearted fashion. . 
“Think of our tender years, and 
forgive us, Dr Komers.” 

hat “us” and the laughter in 
Istvan’s eyes jarred upon Vincenz. 
To think of “their” tender years 
was to think of his own sober age, 
and just at this moment he did 
not feel drawn to think of it. 
Before he had found an answer, 


again a black shadow fell, and 


again Gretchen was off round the 
room, 

Baron Tolnay and Vincenz were 
close to each other now. Baron 
Tolnay, with his head thrown back 
against the wall and his legs crossed, 
fanning himself with his fine cam- 
bric handkerchief, looked as thor- 
oughly in his element as a trout in 
a@ river or an eagle on a mountain- 
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top; and Dr Komers looked as thor- 
oughly out of place as the eagle 
could have looked in the river, or 
the trout on the mountain. 

“This is a tropical heat,” said 
Baron Tolnay, opening conversa- 
tion. 

“ Quite,” said Vincenz, coldly. 

Baron Tolnay fanned himself 
more vigorously than before. 

“ Ah, you non-dancers have the 
best of it ; I declare I almost wish 
that I was out of the lists.” 

Vincenz was silent. 

“Tt is hard work in such weather 
for us poor dancers, while you others 
can look on in coolness and com- 
fort.” 

“T know that I do not feel cool,” 
said Vincenz,with an unaccountable 
movement of temper; “in fact I 
was just thinking that I have never 
before had such a clear idea of what 
a red-hot furnace is like.” 

Barton Tolnay raised his eye- 
brows and stroked his mere: 

“Really?” he said, with polite 
concern. “ Perhaps your journey 
has knocked you up?” 

“Tam not in the least knocked 
up, thank you.” 

“T beg your pardon ; you seemed 
to imply it. No doubt you are 
tired ?” 

“T am not in the least tired.” 

“Tired travellers seldom enjoy 
themselves in a ball-room,” went 
on the Baron, unheeding. He threw 
a glance which just passed over the 
dusty travelling suit, and then re- 
turned to the contemplation of the 
dancers. A hint that he would be 
better out of a ball-room was the 
very thing to make Vincenz stay 
there. 

“You must find it dull work 
looking on,” added Tolnay, flapping 
his handkerchief slowly up and 
down. “ Perhaps you would find 
more amusement in the card-room ; 
I shall be happy to show you the 
way. There are some old gentle- 


men playing whist there. I belie 
they want a fourth player.” : 

“Thank you, I don’t play whist,” 
said Vincenz, feeling hotter 
hotter every moment. “And 
am not an old gentleman,” he added 
to himself, with indignation. 

“ Ah, you don’t play whist, and 
ou don’t dance,” observed Baron 
olnay,with a glance which seemed 

to say—Then, what do you do? 
“ But I suppose you have danced 
in your day, Dr Komers? Am] 
right? Every one dances when 
they are very young and foolish,” 

There was not a single word in 
any of Baron Tolnay’s remarks at 
which a rational man could have 
taken offence, nor anything which, 
taken separately, had any value in 
itself. Yet upon Vincenz each 
acted like a pin-prick, and all the 
pin-pricks together exasperated 
him beyond the bounds of endur. 
ance. He saw that figure in pink 
coming back towards her place, 
and his heart began to beat with 
violence, as an idea, born of des. 
peration, took sudden shape in his 
head. 

“Did you give up dancing long 
ago?” Baron Tolnay was inquiring 
with civil indifference. 

Vincenz felt the blood rushing 
to his face and tingling in his ears; 
and in the same moment, to his 
own great surprise, he heard his 
own voice saying suddenly, “I 
have not given up dancing at all ;” 
and then he perceived that he had 
risen to his feet, and was asking 
Gretchen to waltz with him. 

With a look of surprise she ac- 
cepted him ; and Vincenz, puttin 
his arm round her waist, as he h 
seen other men do, began to tremble 
with a sort of tumultuous exulta- 
tion fat the thought that he had - 
a right to do it as well as the 
others. 

Now for a bold plunge into that 
whirlpool of dancers! He felt — 
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several pairs of eyes fixed upon 
him ; but he was not afraid of any- 
thing at that moment, for a little 
hand rested on his shoulder. He 
forgot that he was in the dusty 
travelling-coat ; he forgot that he 
could not see six yards distinctly 
in front of him ; he forgot every- 
thing except that he was holding 
her hand, and that he must vindi- 
cate his youth. 

He made the plunge ; they were 
carried away inthe stream ; other 
dancers made way for them pre- 
cipitately, for Vincenz, resolved 
not to be timid like some chicken- 
hearted youths he had noticed, 

Junged onwards, dancing more 
wildly than the wildest dancer in 
the room. It was not so very diffi- 
cult after ali, he thought, having 

ot half-way across the floot. He 

ad no notion of the strange and 
eccentric picture he made as he 
whirled along, storm-wind fashion, 
with his stooping figure, and long, 
unpractised legs: self-consciousness 
was not one of his weak sides. 
Gretchen felt her breath swept 
away in the first second, and her- 
self carried off the ground as if she 
had been a feather; her fingers 
were half crushed, she fancied her 
arm must be bruised. Vincenz 
got a train under his feet, and 
staggered for a moment; but he 
recovered his balance, and Gretchen 
was aware of being borne down 
towards the lower end of the room. 
She could see the lamps outside 
through the glass doors, which stood 
half closed. Only a few yards 
more, thought Vincenz, and the 
triumph would be complete ; but 
the unaccustomed motion was 
making his head swim round, till 
the revolving couples became vague 
coloured blotches. In an unlucky 
moment he bethought himself of 
the skilful turns to the left with 
which Baron Tolnay had diversi- 
fied his dancing; this would be 


the occasion for such aturn. He 
changed his direction so unexpect- 
edly, that he caused two other 
couples to stumble with violence ; 
he changed it again, a nothing 
but a mass of lights and colours 
before his eyes, and feeling Gret- 
chen cling more desperately to his 
shoulder. There was a check, a 
crash, some heads turned towards 
them, and at the same instant 
Vincenz, in a sudden rush of cool 
air, found himself standing under 
the arcades outside, with a heap of 
broken glass at his feet, and Gret- 
chen leaning breathless against a 
pillar beside him. 

“ What have I done? ” he gasped, 
thunderstruck. 

“Only danced through a glass 
door,” she answered, still breath- 
less. 

“T hope you don’t mind it 
much,” said Vincenz, rather rue- 
fully. “I really am very sérry.” 
She began to laugh, looking down 
at her arm. 

“JT hardly expected to get 
through alive ; but I have come 
off cheap, you see—only a little 
scratch.” 

He felt that he could breathe 
again. The sudden transforma- 
tion-scene had been rather be- 
wildering at the moment; but 
having realised the state of the 
case, his spirits began to rise. 
He felt on the whole that it 
was an exhilarating thing to have 
danced through a glass door: not 
for the last twenty years had he 
done anything so inspiriting. No 
one could say that he had not 
vindicated his youth. He was 
convinced that none of the old 
gentlemen who were playing whist 
in the card-room could have ac- 
complished this feat. It made 
him feel ever so much younger 
than he had felt five minutes ago. 
He cheerfully proposed that they 
should dance back again. 
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“ No, thank you,” said Gretchen, 
retreating a step. “Perhaps we 
had better take a turn before 
going in again; it would be as 
wise to wait until the sensation 
has. subsided a little. We might 
be mobbed, you know.” 

“ Do you think anybody noticed 
it?” he asked, in perfect good 
faith. 

“The music was very loud, I 
think,” said Gretchen, evasively. 

She turned to walk down the 
arcade, and he walked beside her. 
The place was quite deserted now, 
except for a drowsy man who 
came slowly along with his ladder, 
putting out, one by one, the lamps 
which burned under each arch. 
The waltz-music still played on 
inside, and on the spot where 
they had first stood, the broken 
glass lay scattered, and each glass 
splinter shone as in turn it caught 
the lamplight. They walked half- 
way up the arcades in silence, 
their steps echoing from end to 


end; then Gretchen stood still’ 


under an arch, and leant against 
the stone pillar, still a little short 
of breath, while the lamplight 
streamed down full upon her. 

It was not one of the rare 
moonlight’ hours which visit the 
Djernis valley. Straight oppo- 
site, the mass of mountain was 
black and unbroken; the sound 
of water breaking over marble 
and granite rocks made the night 
feel deliciously cool after the heat 
of the last hour. Gretchen drew 
a long breath, her lips were parted, 
and the pearls on her throat ais 
gently with each breath. 

Vincenz had gone through much 
experience Jately. Forty-eight 
hours ago he had been a dry 
lawyer, immersed in parchment 
documents: now he found him- 
self standing in the stillness of a 
summer night, having just danced 
through the glass door of a ball- 
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room ; and he was alone with 
woman he loved. On one 
the floating music, on the other 
the rush of the water; nothing 
to disturb the solitude except the 
sleepy man with the ladder, who 
had been darkening the arcades 
by degrees, and now put out the 
light. above their heads, leayj 
them in a sort of semi-darknegg, 
The garden, which sloped down 
from their feet, was deserted,— 
all but one figure, which came 
along slowly by a winding path, 
drawing nearer and nearer, un- 
noticed. 

What wonder if, in the silence, 
Vincenz felt a thrill of wild ho 
shoot through his heart? 
knew now what he had come here 
to do. Why should he not be 
listened to this time? After what 
he had seen in the ball-room, he 
felt he would be a fool to give 
more time to his rival; for Baron 
Tolnay was his rival—already he 
acknowledged that. Why should 
he not have as good a chance as 
that polished man of fashion with 
his beautifully fitting coat and his 
beautifully pointed shoes? Vin- 
cenz, in his largeness of ideas, 
would never have stooped to’be- 
lieve that a woman could marry 
a man, or perhaps even love him, 
because of a. beautiful coat or of 
pointed shoes. This was his time, 
he felt ; no moment could be more 
favourable. If he now thought of 
the scattered glass at all, it was 
only asa pleasant recollection. He 
was impressed with a sort of con- 
viction that his luck was on the 
turn ; and that if his dancing had 
succeeded so well, everything else 
must be crowned with the same 
triumph. ; 

He did not pause to look for 
words, but he took hold of her 
hand, and pleaded his cause 
a hurried and impassioned voice, 
more eloquently, more fervently — 
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“fan he had pleaded it on that 


Ash-Wednesday evening when the 
rain was falling in the street. 

It came upon Gretchen so sud- 
denly, so utterly without warning 
back trembling, 
and stood shrinking against the 
proad stone pillar, staring back at 
him in speechless surprise. She 
could see the light of love shining 
out of his deep-set eyes—for, as 
in all critical moments, Dr Kom- 
ers had taken off his spectacles ; 
but all he could see was her shrink- 
ing figure and her round arms, 
bare to the elbows, shining white 
as marble in the dim half-light. 

When her first surprise was past 
she drew her hand away impetu- 
ously ; but she had not yet said a 
word, when they both started at 
the sound of broken glass on the 

avement. An approaching figure 
fad stepped upon one of the scat- 
tered fragments. 

Vincenz relinquished her hand : 
hesaw some one close, and there 
were more figures crowding out of 


the ball room ; but he whispered— ~ 


“Gretchen, will you not give me 
ouranswer! Only one word, I 
implore ! ” 

She shook her head, and shrank 
farther into the black of the arch. 

“To morrow, then,” said Vin- 
cenz. “I will ask for my answer 
to-morrow. Here they are all 
coming.” 

Here they were all coming, in- 
deed, and in the midst of them 
came a man with a telegram. He 
put it into Dr Komers’s hand. 

“Anna is worse,” was Dr Kom- 
ers’s first thought, as he took it 
to the light, and putting on his 
spectacles in haste, tore open the 
paper. 

Gretchen felt herself drawn out 
of thedark arch. Belita had put 
an arm round her friend’s waist. 

“ Misericordia! my dear child, 
I could not imagine what had be- 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO, DCCOXXx. 
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come of you. What are youdoing 
here ?” 

“T was so—so hot,” stammered 
Gretchen, feeling still rather con- 
fused. 

“Hm—you look hot ;” and the 
Contessa threw a curiously scru- 
tinising glance towards Dr omnia 
She liked his looks less than ever 
this time. 

“Ts it a business telegram !” 
inquired Ascelinde, burning with 


curiosity. 

Dr + ae started, and crushed 
the paper into his pocket. 

" No, not exactly,” he said slow- 
ly,looking at Madame Mohr doubt- 
fully in the light of the lamp. 
“Tt is a—startling piece of news,” 

Dr Komers was going to have 
said a —sad piece of news; but, 
considering all the circumstances 
of the case, he really could not find 
it in his conscience to use the ad- 
jective “sad.” The expression of 

is face was certainly that of a 
man who has received a shock of 
surprise. 

“Madame Mohr, you are going 
home now,I presume! You wil 
allow me to accompany you as 
far as your door. ‘This telegram 
affects you more than anybody 
else.” 

The two walked on in advance, 
Belita had her arm still linked 
within Gretchen’s. “I shall see you 
to-morrow, Margherita, early. 
Good night, Bambina.” 

Gretchen walked away beside 
her brother ; the tall Contessa 
and the little Conte disappeared 
their own way; the last of the 
ball-goers dispersed. In the Cur- 
salon, grown suddenly dark, there 
was the creak of some chairs 
pushed aside, then the — of a 
fiddle dropped to the ground by a 
departing musician. All was silent 
after that; there would not be a 
step more in the arcades until day- 
light to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—TRISTEZZA, 


/ 


Es sind ja so mancherlei schlaue Betruger. 


Early in the course of the follow- 
ing forenoon, the Contessa was te 
be seen making her way from one 
monster hotel to the other. The 
little Conte, left at home, thought 
that his wife must have some very 
weighty object in view ; for during 
the six weeks of his matrimonial 
experience he had never known her 
to have got further than her dress- 
ing-gown at ten in the forenoon. 

Belita found the Mohr’s apart- 
ments in a strange state of tumult. 
Something abnormal had occurred ; 
she saw that at a glance. The 
first visible symptoms were two 
youths in the passage, one holding 
a yard-measure, the other with a 

acket of stuff under hisarm. <A 
Fittle of the stuff peeped out of the 
aper, and Belita saw that it was 
lack. In the first room she 
entered, there was a_ big-nosed 
Israelite standing sentinel beside a 
pasteboard box, which overflowed 
with fringe as with a torrent of 
water ; but the fringe, like the 
stuff outside, was black. Belita 
opened the door of the sitting- 
room ; and there, over all the seats, 
over the backs of chairs and trail- 
ing down to the ground, hung 
materials of all descriptions, heavy 
and light, thick and transparent, 
but all, like the packets outside, 
like the fringe in the box, black— 
a dead, unbroken black. Belita 
saw another larger, bigger-nosed 
Hebrew standing in the centre of 
the apartment and discoursing elo- 
uently, as he waved his hand 
From, object to object. She caught 
sight of Gretchen, barricaded b 
piles of black stuff ; her eyes fell 
on Madame Mohr, sitting pale and 
red-eyed on a chair ; and standing 


—Voss's Odyssey, 


still at last in the doorway, sh 
asked what had happened, ‘ 

The talkative Hebrew checked 
his eloquence,and retired discreet} 
to .a window, while the Contegg 
was being told what had hap. 
pened. 

The greatest part of Ascelinde’s 
tears had been spent in the night. 
time ; but she had a few convulsiyg 
sobs remaining wherewith to adom 
more becomingly the melanchol 
news, which last night, on the 
homeward way, Dr Komers had 
already broken to her. 

Alexius was 
carious health, it appeared, 
not been proof against the shock 
of joy which the sudden accession 
of fortune had brought him. The 
thought of becoming thus, by one 
stroke of luck, the possessor of 
Draskécs, had been too much for 
his delicate constitution. This was 
the version which Madame Mohr 
gave to Belita, and the version to 
which she clung until her last day; 
but there was another version. 

When Dr Komers, in writing to 
his sister, mentioned the event, he 
expressed himself thus: “ Drank 
himself to death immediately on 
getting my letter ; passed twenty- 
four hours in his favourite pot 
house, and was found at the end 
of that time a corpse, with fifteen 
empty bottles beside him. I had 
been told previously that the next 
attack of delirium tremens would 
be fatal.” 

It would be a wilful waste of 
ink and paper if I attempted to 
depict the struggle now a 
place in Ascelinde’s breast. It 
been her creed throughout life that 


Alexius was her idol. At the same 
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time, it was a clear fact that the 
fall of this idol opened the direct 
road to Draskécs. The conten- 
tion of feelings awakened by the 
ending of the case was weak com- 
red to this new phase. If that 
been a storm, this one was a 
hurricane. 

«What are you going to do ?” 
asked the Contessa at the end of 
ten agitated minutes. 

“Go to Draskécs at once. 

« What ! to-day?” 

“To-morrow: our mourning must 
be made first ; we shall have to 
employ every tailor in the place. 
Icannot live another week with- 
out seeing Draskécs. It will only 
bea run over to see if any new 
furniture will be required before 
we settle down there. I have not 
had time to put any questions to 
Dr Komers about anything yet ; 
and he has not been inside the 
house it seems.” 

“ How many of you are going ?” 

“Marguerite, myself, and Dr 
Komers—he accompanies us.” 

“ Ah ! he accompanies you,” said 
Belita, reflectively. 

The shopman began to insinuate 
some remark about material and 
fashions; and Belita, looking round 
her with the eye of a diver who 
scans the waves, took off her gloves 
instinctively and prepared for a 
plunge into the sea of black. 

“These blacks are all abomin- 

able,” she announced ; “ there is 
not one real black among them.” 
Everybody felt rather bewildered 
as Belita proceeded to prove to the 
indignant Hebrew that he did not 
know black when he saw it. These 
were all “ cheerful” blacks, a great 
deal too frivolous in appearance. 
Did he mean to say that he had 
hone of the new noir de cercueil, 
or of the last fashionable material 
called le désespoir ? “My dear,” 
she said to Gretchen, who sat 
staring in amazement, having al- 
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ways hitherto believed that black 
was black and white was white, 
“If you could have seen the lovely 
dress I was shown last month at 
Paris at Madame Ernestine’s in 
the ‘ Deep Affliction Department.’ 
Just the thing to set off your hair 
and colouring. Whata pity one 
cannot have presentiments!” the 
Contessa heaved a passing sigh. 
“Tt was of light stuff too, for 
summer wear—tristezza, and all 
trimmed with that néw fringe 
cascades des larmes. I liked it 
even better than the in’*memoriam 
toilet they made such a fuss 
about. Oh, I tell you it is a 
luxury to bewail your relatives 
when you have Madame Ernestine 
to equip you. Ha!” cried the 
Contessa at that moment, pounc- 
ing upon something which _ her 
practised eye had detected. 

“ What do you call this?” she 
asked in triumph, dragging some 
flimsy black stuff to the light. 

“ Baréege,” said the much-tried 
Hebrew. 

“ Oh, man, man! not to know 
a thing when you haveit! This 
is tristezza, I tell you! Not 
quite the real tristezza, but not 
far from it. This is the only thing 
that will do for Margherita.” 

Gretchen resigned herself, so did 
Ascelinde ; everybody had to sur- 
render to the irrepressible Con- 
tessa. There followed a quarter 
of an hour’s wrangling, which was 
happiness to Belita, perplexity to 
Ascelinde, and weariness to Gret- 
chen. What with “cheerful” blacks 
and “ sad” blacks, and tiere bein 
too little of this and too much o 
that, Belita contrived, in a won- 
derfully short time, to drive every- 
body to their wits’ end. 

“ And now,” she exclaimed, when 
at last alone with Gretchen—“ now 
I have got you all to myself ! Come 
out from behind that fortress, 
Margherita, and tell me all about 
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it.” She cleared a chair for her- 
self as she spoke, and sank into it. 

Gretchen was leaning with her 
elbow on the top of a black heap. 
She had been very silent during 
the discussion, but there was a 
flush of excitement on her cheek, 

“TI know nothing more than 
mamma has told you,” she answer- 
ed. “ Poor uncle Alexius 44 

“Whom you have never seen 
and therefore cannot be sorry for, 
has died very opportunely, my 
dear. It ’is not that I mean—I 
am coming to that subject later ; 
there is a more immediate point. 
Tell me the truth : has he proposed 
to you or not?” 

retchen started. “ What makes 
you think so?” 

“ Exactly what made everybody 
else think so: he danced with you 
the whole evening.” 

“ Are you talking of Baron Tol- 
nay ?” 

“ Of whom are you talking ?” 

“ Never mind. 

“| will mind,” returned Belita, 
with a charming frank smile. 

The Contessa knew perfectly 
well that there could be only one 
other man in the question besides 
Baron ‘i‘olnay. 

Last night, as she stepped out 
of the Cursalon, she had seen Dr. 
Komers standing beside Gretchen 
under the arch, and her sharp eyes 
had enabled her to notice a circum- 
stance which, in the dark, had 
escaped the others; Dr Komers 
had been holding Gretchen’s hand. 

Of course, Belita being what she 
was, could not be clever about any- 
thing but trimmings and millinery, 
or the cut of a cloak, or the fall 
of a train-skirt ; but undeniably 
she possessed a certain feminine 
wit, sharp as—let us say—the 
scissors which shaped her fashion- 
able garments, and bright as the 
needles which stitched them to- 
gether. Her quickness of percep- 


tion corresponded to the qui ie 
of her ever-moving eyes,and enabia) _ 
her to put twos and twos togeth 
with an almost electrical rapidit “a 
and never allowed any chance de. 
tail within the range of vision or 
hearing, to escape unnoticed, If 
the subject had a claim upon he 
interest, then Belita’s eyes, both 
mental and bodily, quickened a 
proportion ; and everything cop. 
cerning Gretchen had an interest 
for the Contessa. The existengg 
of this interest was not easy to 
explain ; Belita herself regarded 
it as a weakness, Constant com. 
panionship at school had first made 
her grow accustomed to Grete 

as she expressed it ; and inter. 
course had shown her in the @e. 
man girl a docile disciple of he 
own doctrines. Since then she had 
watched the progress of her pu 
with mingled anxiety and bes 
and to-day the anxiety was upper 
most. 

Stepping out of the Cursalon 
last night, Belita had rapidly re 
viewed the situation, and reflected 
that a man does not stand under 
deserted arcades, holding a girls 
hand, for nothing. A certain um 
easiness had preyed on her mind 
ever since, and it was this unease 
ness which had caused her to brave 
the hot sun this morning, and it 
was the same reason which moved 
her to say, a minute ago, “ Yes, I 
will mind.” 

Looking across the black pyra 
mid, she now said, “ You look 
feverish to-day, Margherita ; your 
cheeks are burning.” 

“Tt is the heat,” said Gretchen 
shortly. 

Very likely it was the heat, or 
possibly also her broken sleep, for 
her night had been restless. She 
had dreamt of palaces and parks, 
and coming drowsily to her senses 
this morning, her first thought had 
been, “ My fortune is made! ” Her 
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* gpnations were those of a person 
ho has suddenly been lifted on to 
a high edestal. The new eleva- 


tion made her feel giddy. She was 
gearcely calm enough to enjoy it 





46 My dear child, you don’t sup- 

that I have come out this way, 
with nothing on me, merely to get 
evasive answers? Beating about 
the bush is re the thing I can- 
not stand. I like things to be to 
the point. If Baron Tolnay did 
not propose to you last night, it 
is because you did not give him 
an opportunity ; and if he never 
proposes at all, it is because of 
your wicked imprudence.” 

“Do you call it wicked im- 
prudence to take a turn in the 
arcades ?” 

“J call it wicked imprudence 
to stand under an arch alone with 
Dr Komers. Itisa mystery to me 
how you came to be there at all.” 

“We fell through a glass door.” 

“No reason for not coming back 
through it again.” 

“Bat I had hurt my arm ; it was 
scratched.” 

“I don’t pity you in the least ; 
it serves you right for dancing 
with that enormous man in the 
despairingly ugly coat and the 
antediluvian boots, The story will 
be in everybody’s mouth to-day. 
Baron Tolnay says he will write 
to Pesth for unbreakable glass to 
put into the Cursalon windows.” 

Certainly no one could accuse 
Belita of beati g about the bush. 
Until this morning Gretchen had 
looked upon the smash of the glass 
door as an amusing incident ; but 
¢ontemplating it from Belita’s point 
of view, it became an ignominy. 
That allusion to the unbreakable 
glass was peculiarly mortifying. 

“So you have no excuse to 
make,” said Belita. “ Do you know 

that you were playing a very dan- 
gerous game last night ?” 
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“TI was not playing any game at 
all,” said Gretchen, rather sulkily. 

“ He was not playing any game,” 
the Contessa returned with em- 
phasis. 

“* How do you know ?” 

“ By the evidence of my own 
eyes and the calculation of my 
own brains. What Dr Komers 
said to you last night was a seri- 
ous thing.” 

Gretchen made no denial. 

“ My dear child, you cannot de- 
ceive me. Perhaps you think that 
because I have the good fortune to 
live in a country where marriages 
are arranged, that I do not know 
what a man looks like when he is 
asking a girl to be his wife! IfI 
had not been inspired to interrupt 
your ¢ete-d-tete last night, that man 
would in another moment have had 
the unparalleled presumption to 
ask you to marry him.” 

“You did not come in time,” 
said Gretchen, with a rather mali- 
cious delight. 

Belita was taken aback. She 
had attempted a random shot ; she 
was horrified to find how truly she 
had aimed. 

“Do you mean to say that he 
had done it already ?” 

Gretchen nodded. 

«“ And, my dear child, if I may 
ask, how did he take his congé?” 

“ He did not take it at all, be- 
cause you were inspired to inter- 
rupt us just then.” 

“ Misericordia!” The Contessa 
rose from her seat in great per- 
turbation, and going to the glass, 
stared at the reflection of her hat, 
for the first time in her life with- 
out seeing it. 

“Then he can be expected to 
begin again?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“And the telegram came just 
at that moment,” observed the 
Contessa. ‘“ Yes—lI see.” 

“ What do you see?” 
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“Tt is as clear as daylight,” said 
Belita, coming to a conclusion with 
her usual lightning-like rapidity. 
* It is very evident that Dr Komers 
is a lawyer.” 

“T don’t in the least understand 
you.” 

* Don’t you? Don’t you see 
that I have wronged Dr Komers ?” 

“In what way ?” 

“By taking him for a sleepy 
lawyer, when in reality he has 
proved himself a remarkably wide- 
awake member of his profession.” 

*T don’t understand,” said Gret- 
chen again. 

“Not yet? Well, to be sure, 

ou have hardly had time to real- 
ise that your fortune is made at 
last.” 

“Of course I have realised it; 
but what has that todo with Dr 
Komers ?” 

“Everything possible. He has 
seen the advantages of the case, 
and he has tried to take his luck 
at the flood.” 

‘That is not true, Belita! ” cried 
the justice-loving Gretchen. “The 
telegram came afterwards. Dr 
Komers knew nothing about it 
when he spoke to me. It is now 
that you wrong him.” 

“Now do not excite yourself ; 
there is no reason whatever. I 
am only putting two and two to- 
gether, and you can follow my 
calculations if you pay attention. 
Dr Komers arriving thus suddenly 
without any visible pretext, the 
telegram following on his heels, 
his audacious declaration,—it is 
simple enough, in all faith, to see 
what it means. Your uncle died 
two days ago ; it would be strange 
if Dr Komers, who is a lawyer, 
could not obtain the information a 
little earlier than other people, even 
though he found it better, for his 
own reasons, to keep the informa- 
tion to himself.” 

“He could not have heard be- 
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“ Another proof for my conn (tt 


cried the Contessa. “ Drask6es wag 
still fresh in his mind when he 
learnt that it had become your 
mother’s. Nobody could bette 
estimate the value of a place like 
that, than a man who is a lawyer, 
He has been able to calculate what 
your fortune would be, and he hag 
tried to carry the situation, with a 
bold coup-de-main. Dr Komersis 
really a clever man, my dear, | 
am ready to stake my two best silk 
dresses that he has refrained from 
dwelling upon this subject of Drag. 
kées before you, What description 
did he give you of the place? None? 
—I thought so,” as Gretchen 
shook her head ; “exactly what I 
expected. Will you confess now 
that I am right?” 

“No!” burst out Gretchen, ris- 
ing in her black fortress ; “ you are 
wrong! Dr Komers proposed to 
me three months ago, while Dras- 
kécs was still in the clouds ! ” 

The Contessa stood rooted to the 
spot, and for a full minute her 
tongue refused to move. 

“Three months ago ! ” she man. 
aged at last to stammer. “ Good 
heavens, child! why did you never 
tell me this ?” 

“ Are you my spiritual director?” 

“ T almost think I am : you never 
made any secret about Baron Tol- 
nay, nor Federbusch, nor any of 
the others. Perhaps—perhaps ”— 
with a ray of light—“ perhaps you 
were ashamed of this one?” 

Gretchen stood silent. She was 
looking back at that Ash-Wednes- 
day interview. There had certainly 
been a keen sense of shame in the 
discovery that the expected suitor 
was not one of the coveted partis, 
but only the family lawyer. And 
yet, afier three months’ familiarity 
with the idea, her indignation of 
then appeared to her to have been 
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. glmost greater than the occasion 
demanded, 

Meanwhile Belita had recovered 
her presence of mind, and rallied 
her scattered forces to a fresh 
attack. 

“J understand,” she exclaimed, 
for she chose to take Gretchen’s 
silence for assent, “and I forgive 
you ; the suitor certainly was not 
one to be proud of. But a clever 
man he must be all the same,though 
unpardonably audacious. And his 
ambition in wanting to marry 


ou——” 


“Belita,” interrupted Gretchen 
rather hurriedly, “of course I put 
no worth on that sort of thing ; 
but still—still, I do not believe 
that ambition had anything to do 
with it. I really think he cares 
for me.” : 

“There !” cried Belita, with a 
sort of triumph, “did I not tell 

ou that you are ten times vainer 
thanIam? I blush for you, Mar- 
gherita ; a girl of your acuteness 
of perception to persist in believing 
that it is her charms that have 
fascinated that middle-aged man of 
the law, while it is as clear as day- 
light that his only motive is inter- 
est! Nor do I blame him either : 
for a man in his position to marry 
a girl in your position would always 
be a rising in life, even before your 
accession to fortune. And now 
that Draskécs is won, of course his 
ardour is redoubled. I will engage 
never to look at a French fashion- 
_ again, if you can deny that 

is second declaration was a much 
more passionate affair than the 
first.” 

Of course it had been much 
more passionate, thought Gretchen, 
though she did not choose to admit 
it. Her clear head was not as 
clear as usual to-day ; her ideas 
were entangled and her vanity 
alarmed. Was it indeed possible 
_ that Dr Komers had wanted to 
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marry her merely out of ambition ? ~ 
Well, and what of that? Why 
should she resent it ? The point of 
view from which he regarded her 
would then be the same as that 
from which she herself regarded 
Istvan Tolnay. It stood to reason 
that he had as much right to his 
ambition as she had to hers. 

“And now, a last word of ad- 
vice,” said the Contessa, as she 
drew on her many-buttoned gloves, 
“You will remember that only the 
other day I expressed a fear as to 
whether you might not carry flirta- 
tion too far ; and though,of course, 
Baron Tolnay could not possibly 
be jealous of a man who wears a 
coat of that make, still I think 
you have been imprudent. If you 
really find any amusement in it, 
there is no reason why you should 
not flirt with Dr Komers—moder- 
ately, of course. I don’t see the 
pleasure of that sort of thing my- 
self ; but I believe many people 
do. The mistake was, ever letting 
him come to a distinct declaration. 
Now that it has happened, all you 
can do is to use him prudently; 
play cat and mouse with him, if 
you like ; a soupgon of jealous 
may help to bring on Baron Tol- 
nay.” 

“T thought you said that nobody 
could be jealous of a man with a 
coat like that ?” 

“Did I? I daresay. Let us 
not try to be logical, my dear; I 
cannot stand your logical deduc- 
tions. What I advise——” The 
Contessa raised her hand and 
listened to a step in the next room, 
“That is Dr Komers, my dear ; he 
is coming for his answer. I shall 
leave you to demolish him ; but I 
must have a word with him first, 
He shall see that he is not the 
only person with sharp eyes in his 
head.” 

Gretchen did not understand 
what . Belita meant by her last 
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hurried words ; and there was no 
time to question, for Dr Komers 
was in the room. She gave him 
her hand, without looking at him, 
and then sat silent, trying to col- 
lect her thoughts; while Belita 
having first rescued the ¢tristezza, 
on which the short-sighted lawyer 
was about to sit down, entered in- 
to a rapid conversation with him. 
Gretchen’s thoughts were not 
easy to collect. During the pres- 
ent interval of respite, she was, so 
to say, arming herself for battle. 
She began to go throngh again the 
addition of those various twos and 
twos which Belita had summed up 
for her; and in the new light thrown 
upon the subject, it lookea almost 
as if the sum-total were, after all, 
correct. Nothing is so persuasive 
as an honest tone of conviction ; 
and Belita’s words had been im- 
bued with the honest unwavering 
belief that her view was the only 
right one. And were not many 
of the things she had said the very 
echo of Gretchen’s own thoughts on 
Ash-Wednesday afternoon? Had 
she not herself been aghast at the 
lawyer’s presumption? Penetrat- 
ed by the sense of her new im- 
portance, Gretchen was more than 
ever ready to agree that the posi- 
tion in which she stood was in- 
calculably higher than that of a 
poor, portionless, drudging lawyer. 
And yet she would have liked— 
she would have liked very much 
to know whether Belita was really 
right. The question could noé fail 
to interest her vanity ; for however 
little a woman may value a man’s 
love, it always remains a disagree- 
able surprise to discover that it is 
not herself but only her position or 
her fortune that he covets. 
“Ah,good morning, Dr Komers,” 
had been Belita’s first words. “I 
hope you have recovered from the 
shock of your accident yesterday. 
You have come, no doubt, like me, 


to offer your congra—your & 
dolences, I mean,” corrected Belit, 


as her eye fell on the ¢ristes ae 


which covered the sofa in ah 
“T dare not stay longer ; I scareg. 
ly feel the right to take up more 
of Margherita’s time. She has im. 
portant duties now: this change of 
position is so sudden, she scarcel 
realises it herself, poor child. But 
I am a woman of the world, and 
you are a lawyer; we must help 
her to understand the importance 
of her new place.” 

Vincenz, who had been favoured 
with very few words last night, 
did not know what to make of this 
gracious volubility. 

“Good-bye, my little heiress,” 
said Belita, pressing Gretchen's 
hand with warm significance, “She 
is turned into an heiress now, 
is she not, Dr Komers? I sup- 
pose you will soon be having the 
pleasure of drawing up the mar. 
riage settlements,—we all know 
how heiresses are snapped up now- 
adays. I have been trying to 
preach prudence a little; I think 
you had better do the same”—and 
she kissed her friend affectionately 
on the forehead. 

“T am sure Dr Komers agrees 
with me, my dear. There is 80 
much interested motive in the 
world. Good-bye”—she was out 
of the room, throwing one more 
glance of warning over her shoul- 
der. 

Vincenz stood for a while, look- 
ing puzzled; he was ruminating 
uneastly on the meaning of the 
Contessa’s words. j 

Gretchen furtively watched his 
expression. Her own face had 
changed ; the flush of excitement 
had died away, leaving her paler 
than usual. 

-Meanwhile Belita, as she but- 
toned her gloves in the passage, 
was feeling well satisfied with her- 
self. She took no pleasure what- 
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ever in being cruel ; but she saw 
no cruelty in what ske had been 
doing. It was with perfect honesty 
that she believed in Dr Komers’s 

interested motive ; for she had the 
- great advantage, or the great dis- 
advantage, of not believing in the 
existence of love. The burden 
from which her mind now felt 
lightened was a fear that Gretchen, 
by indulging in a little too much 
foolish flirtation with Dr Komers, 
might frighten off the other valuable 
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captive. This was the whole extent 
and limit of her apprehensions. 

Having buttoned her last bat- 
ton, she opened the door once 
more and stuck in her head. 

“One word more : you have not 
seen Baron Tolnay to-day, Mar- 
gherita?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Gretchen, 
much annoyed. 

“He will be here soon, I fancy, 
to congra—— to condole. Good- 
bye.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—MORE TRISTEZZA. 


“ Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessi 
And like enough thou know’st thine eetimate.’ : 


It was not until the Contessa 
was half-way home that Dr. Ko- 
mers spoke. 

He was not embarrassed, but he 
was somewhat perplexed. Perhaps 
also, his hopes, which last night in 
the silence of the deserted arcades 
had appeared to him to be nearer 
fulfilment, faded back into their 
former incertitude when looked at 
by this broad light of day. Even 
the black colour on all sides 
tended to depress him ; it threw in 
a gloomy background to the pic- 
ture. And here, in the middle of 
the lugubrious piles and mourn- 
fully trailing folds, sat his lady- 
love in a listless attitude, looking 
pale by contrast to her dark sur- 
roundings. 

In that moment of passion last 
night, when he had lost guard over 
himself, and avowed his love in 
words which he had never learned 
{for assuredly he had not read them 
in his law-books, nor dug them out 
of his legal parchments), and which 
‘be came so easily to his lips, he 

ad felt it not impossible that that 
dimly seen,pink-robed figure should 
answer him with “ Yes.” But now 
she was pale, she was in black, the 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


brilliancy was gone: what else 
could the black-robed figure say 
but “No?” 

Last night had been one brief 
moment of happy dreaming ; this 
was the reality of life again. Who 
knows? If the dream had lasted 
but a little while longer. . . . 

But those were foolish thoughts, 
useless speculations. Vincenz, pass- 
ing his hand over his forehead, 
roused himself with an effort. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have 
disturbed you so soon after the 
melancholy news which arrived 
last night,” began Vincenz ; “ but 
you will understand my anxiety, 
and excuse me.” 

She made asign as if to wave 
off the apology, but she remained 
silent and Vincenz went on speak- 
ing. That burst of eloquence which 
had come to him unawares last 
night, did not return to his aid 
now. He spoke soberly, constrain- 
‘edly almost ; the invigorating sen- 
sation of youth had quite departed. 

“Tt is no use to tell you again 
what are my ay towards you ; 
you are aware of them already, 
and I do not want to weary you. 
Do not suppose me vain enough . 
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to imagine that I have won your 
love yet; but I still continue to 
hope now, as I hoped then, that 
I may win it in time. Can you 
encourage me to hope? Is it quite 
impossible that in time perhaps 
you may get to care for me?” 

* Quite impossible,” said Gret- 
chen, very hurriedly. 

“I beg you to reflect. I can 
wait for your decision, and I can 
wait for your love. I will wait, 
if you only give me hope.” He 
looked at her wistfully, but she 
did not meet his eyes. It was 
harder, she felt, to refuse a man 
the second, than it had been the 
first time. 

“It is no use your waiting, Dr. 
Komers.” 

“You are deciding too hurriedly,” 
he said. “Is my love to go all for 
nothing ?” 

“ His love?” Gretchen’s curiosity 
as to the existence of that love 
returned in double force. She 
wished more than ever that she 
could feel quite convinced by Be- 
lita’s theory, for that would at 
once have disposed of this trouble- 
some feeling of pity, of which she 
was becoming faintly aware. But 
it was difficult to reconcile that 
theory with his tone and his look. 
She would have liked to gain some 
proof of the truth, whichever way 
it lay. 

“Why will you ask me again, 
Dr Komers, when I have given 
you one answer already ?” 

This was the exact juncture of 
the interview which an experienced 
coquette would have made use of 
for playing a game of cat and 
mouse, as Belita had suggested. 
Even Gretchen, little schooled as 
she was, understood that if she 
wished to prolong the torture of 
her suitor, she had only to veil her 
answers in a gentle cloud of vague- 
ness, and to dole out hope and 
despair in equal portions. Per- 
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haps her preoccupation to-da 

the cause of her missing this op- 
portunity, or perhaps she felt jn. 
stinctively that this particular sort 
of mouse might not understand 
the fun of being played with, and — 
that so large a mouse might, when 
under provocation, turn upon the 
cat. Whatever the reason -w 
Gretchen, with ashake of her head, 
added decisively,—*I can never 
give you another answer than the 
first one. Pray do not think of it 
any more.” 

“Thave thought of nothing else,” 
broke out Vincenz,—* of nothing 
else for the last three months ; my 
wishes are as hot to-day as they 
were on Ash- Wednesday.” 

“ Hotter, it seems to me,” said 
Gretchen, bitterly. 

“Ten thousand times hotter,” 
echoed Vincenz, scarcely noticin 
the strangeness of the tone and 
words. “ You surely do not think 
that any—any altered circum- 
stances could have had effect upon 
me?” 

“T hope not, Dr Komers,” she 
answered gravely, and this time 
the emphasis of the phrase made 
him wonder for a moment. 

“Do you remember,” he said, 
speaking almost timidly for such 9 
giant as he was, “you-said then 
that you would never marry 4 

oor man ? but I thought——” 

“That I might have changed my 
mind now, because we have grown 
rich.” And as she spoke, again 
there rushed upon her the desire 
to obtain, to call forth, to provoke 
if necessary, the answer which her 
curiosity demanded. 

“Rich?” Vincenz repeated the 
word with a peculiar accent, and 
then paused as if checking himself 
on the brink of some further speech. 
In a moment he seemed to have 
recovered all his clearness. _ 

“No,” he answered very quietly, 
“it was not of the change I was 
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thinking, not of Draskécs. I never 
thought that Draskécs had in- 
fluenced you.” 

“Though it may have influenced 
others,” said Gretchen, following a 
sudden impulse. In themselves 
the words might have been mis- 
taken ; but the quiver of her scorn- 
ful lip, the flash of her proud eyes, 
made their meaning clear, terribly 
clear, to Vincenz, whose sensitive 
pride, put on the guard by Belita’s 
chatter, pierced her thought onthe 
instant. His gaze met hers: he 
understood, and Gretchen saw that 
he understood. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked 
the lawyer slowly, having sat for a 
moment rigid under the effect of 
this revelation—“ can you really be- 
lieve that it is because of Draskécs 
that I have professed love to you? 
Because of Draskécs ?” 

“It would not be so very un- 
natural to suppose,” stammered 
Gretchen, “ with some men ;” and 
she got no further than this, but 
sat silent. 

Dr. Komers made a quick move- 
ment as if he were going to speak, 
but checked himself as suddenly 
as before, and for a full minute 
also sat silent. 

During that. minute she began 
totremble. This pause was fear- 
ful;—Dr Komers, in his rigid 
attitude, with his spectacles in 
his hand, and a dark flush spread- 
ing slowly over his face, struck 
her with a sudden awe. Ske 
fancied he was crouching for a 
spring like a lion, which, in her 
folly she had provoked. 

he spring came, suddenly, at 
the end of that minute; and at 
the sound of his voice, so altered, 
80 passionate, that she scarcely re- 
cognised it as his, Gretchen shrank 
back, as though to intrench herself 
behind the black fortress. 

“With some men, you say? Ay, 
I believe that there are such men, 
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but I am not one of them, Oh, 
you misunderstand, you misunder- 
stand me most nt ! You in- 
sult my honour and you insult m 
love to you by hinting at ten 
things. ith some men? I dare- 
say! You are free to refuse my 
love if you will not have it, but 
ce are not free to insult it,” he 
rought down his clenched hand 
on the table beside him, so that 
it shook beneath his fist. 

Gretchen sat quite still, but her 
breath came quick, and her -eyes 
dilated. She had never seen 
Dr Komers, the gentle, the cour- 
teous Dr Komers, in this mood. 
She had never even suspected 
him of such passion. There was 
a fire in his eyes which seemed 
to scorch her, and yet she could 
not look away. 

“T have loved you as few men 
love a woman,” said the lawyer, 
still speaking in that rapid, deepl 
moved tone, and with the flus 
still darkening his pale face. “I 
have offered you my love twice, 
and you have refused it twice; 
you have rejected it, and you 
have doubted it. I shall never 
offer it again, remember that !— 
never! Ishall not beg for your 
love,» like a beggar for a crust. 
If you will not give it me ~~ 
I shall live without it.” e 
broke off with the same abrupt- 
ness which marked his first angry 
words, and remained sitting as he 
was, staring in deep abstraction at 
the ground. 

Still Gretchen’s self-possession 
failed her ; still she sat in spell- 
bound amazement. Was this the 
same man who a little while ago 
had pleaded so wistfully for her. 
love? 

It was no longer than half a 
minute that Vincenz had sat thus 
silent, when, starting out of his 
passing abstraction, he rose and 
half turned to the door; then_ 
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stopping, he wheeled right round, 
and coming two steps straight 
towards Gretchen, he spoke in 
an altered voice, while the flush 
slowly faded from his face— 

“TI beg your pardon most 
humbly, Fraulein Mohr. I for- 
get sometimes that I am no longer 
a young man. I have no right 
to lose my self-control in this way. 
Will you excuse my violence? I 
hope I have not frightened you. 
What I meant to say is, that as 
you have twice given me so de- 
cisive an answer, I shall never 
trouble a on this subject again.” 

He looked most sincerely ashamed 
of himself ; in his heart he felt as 
deeply humiliated as if he had used 
his brute strength; against a wo- 
man. There was something tragi- 
comical in the alarm with which 
he gazed at the fragile girl before 
him, as though half expecting to 
see her shattered before his eyes 
like a figure of brittle porcelain. 

Never again! He was gone— 
penitent for his outburst, but im- 
movable in his decision. 

When Gretchen met the lawyer 
after this, immediately before their 
departure, he looked a little pale, 
but otherwise unchanged, except 
that to the few hurried que8tions 
concerning Draskécs that Ascel- 
inde found time to put to him, he 
gave short and rather ungracious 
answers. “You will see every- 
thing for yourself,” he said curtly, 
as he noted some necessary ar- 
rangements in his battered pocket- 
book. 

Thanks to the united efforts of 
all the tailors in the place, the 
tristezza had been got into shape 
for the mourners. The cascades des 
darmes, so warmly recommended 


by Belita, were not to be procured, 8 
but an inferior sort of “tear? — 
glittered along the 
Ascelinde’s tunic. As she walked 
down the staircase in her trailip 
black garments, where here re, 
there a basting thread still lingered, 
Madame Mohr felt that the most 
solemn epoch of her life was about 
to commence. For it was to take 
possession of the home of her 
ancestors, from which cruel injus. 
tice had excluded her since her 
most tender childhood, that she 
was setting off in this state of 
ghastly splendour. 

The party of mourners had not 
driven more than a hundred yards 
down the valley, when another set 
of bells jingled round the corner, 
and one travelling-carriage, fol. 
lowed by a second, met them, and 
passed on at a sharp pace towards 
the Hercules Baths. In the first 
carriage there were several people, 
—an old gentleman, a young man, 
two boys. In the second there 
were two ladies and a child. 

For one minute Gretchen found 
herself close to the younger of 
the two. She was leaning back, 
muffled in a coloured burnoose; 
but her eyes were raised, and 
Gretchen saw a face which, in the 
dusk at least, looked beautiful. 
The vision swept past, vanishing 
into a cloud of dust. 

The driver turned on his seat, 
and with an accent of pride, as if 
he were showing off a sight, he 
announced: “Ze mare Principe 
(the great Princes) Recsulescu !” 

“ And the lady in the second 
carriage, who is she?” inquired 
Gretchen. But the driver had 
cracked his whip, and the question 
was lost in the jingle of the bells. 
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LIFE IN A DRUSE VILLAGE. 


Our readers who have followed Mr Laurence Oliphant’s wanderings 
in Palestine, as described by him in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ will be inter- 
ested in this account of his summer lodge on Mount Carmel.—Ep. B..} 


In one of the loveliest valleys 
of Carmel, near the south-west 
extremity of the mountain, and 
distant about fifteen miles from 
Haifa, stands the Druse village of 
Dahlieh—or, as it is more properly 
called, Dahliet-el-Carmel, to distin- 
guish it from another place of the 
same name, on the “ Ruhah,” or 
“Breezy land.” 

It is situated on an enrepe spur 
of the mountain, at the base of 
which two narrow glens unite into 
a gorge that ultimately widens 
into a valley ene down to 
the sea. The village which crowns 
this eminence is composed of a 
eongeries of dwellings,scarcely im- 
posing-looking enough to be digni- 
fied with the name of houses, and 
yet much superior to the huts of 
which an Arab village generally 
consists. Indeed the traveller 
versed in fellaheen domestic life 
would be struck with an air of com- 
fort, prosperity, and cleanliness 
here, foreign to native abodes gen- 
erally. The low habitations which 
flank the narrow streets seem all 
to have been newly plastered with 
light-yellow-coloured mud. They 
are generally situated in court- 
yards, where the neatly dressed 
emale occupants may be observed 

ursuing their various avocations. 
he streets themselves are kept 
clean, and the only eyesores are 
two gigantic manure-heaps—one 
at either end of the village. These 
heaps are common to all Arab vil- 
lages, and are generally used by 
the fellaheen as fuel for their 
ovens: the atmosphere is, in con- 
sequence, pervaded with an odour 


of burnt manure, the taint of 
which, under the influence of a 
lively imagination, may even be 
extended to the bread. From this 
all-penetrating perfume Dahlieh is 
free. The Druses who inhabit it 
don’t bake their bread in ovens, 
and don’t use the manure for fuel. 

On a plateau at the back of the 
village are the extensive thresh- 
ing-floors which belong to it, 
during the summer months filled 
with conical mounds of grain, 
which look at a distance like the 
huts of a golden encampment. At 
the opposite extremity of the little 
town is the Druse khalive, or 
church, a picturesque construction, 
with two rows of arches inside, 
and a broad verandah, trellised 
with vines, outside. It is sep- 
arated, by a field enclosed with 
poner to tin from a grove of fig- 
trees which crowns the edge of the 
spur overlooking the gorge ; and 
on a terrace in the midst of this 
grove stands a white stone dwell- 
ing with a somewhat pretentious 
castellated roof, a generally un- 
finished appearance, and sugges- 
tions of landscape - gardening not 
altogether in keeping with the na- 
tive surroundings. This dwelling 
ismine ! And at the risk of appear- 
ing egotistical, I propose to narrate 
how I came to build it, and the 
sort of life I lead in it. But I must 
first conclude the description of my 
surroundings. From the terrace, 
on which is a broad verandah, I 
look down the steep slope—where 
there are more terraces, planted 
with vines, olives, pomegranates, 
and fig-trees—into the rocky gorge, 
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which expands as it nears a copi- 
ous spring a mile distant giving 
birth to a tiny stream, that once 
watered the gardens of a now de- 
serted village,where a solitary date- 
sagg and a magnificent grove of 

gs, pomegranates, and some olive- 
trees attest its former beauty and 
luxuriance, which I am not with- 
out hope may some day soon be 
restored to it. Beyond this, I look 
from my verandah over the hills 
swelling gently back, where the 
grain-fields, which have now been 
reaped, appear like brown islands 
in a sea of the dark-green copse 
that clothes the sonateiessiles. 
In the distance beyond the mouth 
of the valley, which narrows again 
and enters the plain through a wild 
precipitous gorge, is distinctly vis- 
ible the old Crusading ruin of Ath- 
lit, its huge fragment of mason- 
ry standing on a projecting pro- 
montory over the sea to a height 
of 120 feet, and with a length of 
100 feet, forming a striking feature 
in the landscape, with an elevation 
of 1300 feet above the ocean, from 
which we are distant six miles. 
We thus command a splendid sea- 
view, with a foreground of pre- 
cipitous mountain, of smiling cul- 
tivated valley, and of rolling wood- 
ed hills, all charmingly blended. 
Both sides of the spur on which 
Dahlieh is situated are terraced 
with gardens, as well as the steep 
slopes of the hillsides opposite, 
and present an appearance of rich 
cultivation not common in this 
part of Palestine. The hills at 
the back form a sort of amphi- 
theatre, rising in one place to 
a height of 1810 feet above the 
sea: this is the loftiest summit 
in Carmel. 

A year ago, when in search of a 
retreat from the summer heats of 
Haifa, I instinctively sought the 
highest village in the mountain, 
which is Esfia, also containing a 


Druse population, but with an ; 


mixture of Christians of the Me. ¥ 


chite or Greek Catholic persuasion, — 
Here I was presented with the al. 
ternative of hiring a native houge 
or forming a camp. The objections 
to the native house, seemed almost 
insuperable. They may be summed 
up in two words—smells and fleas, 
The whole place reeked with the 
odour of burned manure ; while the 
effort of perpetual scratching pro- 
duced too great a sense of weari. 
ness and fatigue to be endured for 
many consecutive days and nights, 
On the other hand while the nights 
were deliciously cool under canvas, 
the days were oppressively hot with 
no better protection than it afforded 
against noonday rays. I therefore 
determined to combine my re. 
sources. First I hired the onl 
stone vault there was in the vib 
lage—a chamber of about thirty 
feet square. The walls and roof 
of massive blocks of limestoné, 
which had formed part of some 
ancient edifice,—for Esfia is built 
on the ruins of an ancient site,— 
secured me mid-day coolness ; and 
for the few hot hours, we deter- 
mined to put up ‘with the odours 
and the insects—waging, neverthe- 
less, incessant war against the 
latter with powder and other ap- 
pliances. Then I hired from 4 
Bedouin encampment in the neigh- 
bourhood their largest tent, and 
procured from Haifa, a number of 
rafters and mats,, The Bedouin 
tent I stretched on the rafters, 
which were supported by uprights, 
so as to form a roof; the walls! 
made of mats, which were each six 
feet square, and could be bought 
for a shilling apiece. This gave 
me a room 32 feet long, 7 feet high, 
and 12 broad, which I subdivided 
into apartments ; besides which, I 
had an ordinary fourteen-ro 
canvas tent, and put up a kitchen 
and shelter for the horses with 
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wood. I also strewed as 

many branches on the roof as 
the Bed 


J 
, 2 


ouin tent would bear— 
thus gaining additional protection 
inst the sun. By these means 


_ Lobtained accommodation, such as 


it was, for our whole party, which 
generally numbered six, and on the 
occasion of visitors eight, and some- 
times even ten, including several 
ladies; but not, of course, with- 
out some unfortunates being con- 
demned to sleep in the vault, to 
which on any hot days we all re- 
paired for our siestas. On these 
occasions it often used to represent 
the mixed appearance of an artist’s 
studio, a schoolroom, and a dormi- 
tory, a8 we pursued our varied 
avocations of sketching, studying 
Arabic, writing, and snoring. As 
soon as it got cool enough in the 
afternoon, we made exploratory ex- 
peditions on horseback, sometimes 
taking with us our afternoon tea. 
In the course of these I visited, 
within easy riding distance of my 
camp, no fewer than twenty sites 
of ancient towns and villages—six 
of which I had the interest and 
pleasure of discovering, and at all 
of which the massive remains bore 
testimony to the vast and highly 
civilised population which must 
have at a former period inhabited 
this historical mountain. Putting 
it at a very low estimate, Carmel, 
which has a circumference of thir- 
ty-five miles, contained probably a 
population of at least 50,000 souls, 
who must have made of this en- 
chanting highland region a perfect 
paradise. Indeed, from the nature 
of the frequent references to it in 
Holy Writ, it is clear that in Bib- 
lical days the “excellency” of 
Carmel, or, as its name literally 
signifies, “God’s vineyard,” was 
synonymous with everything beau- 
tiful; and any one who should 
spend months, as I have, exploring 
its infinite variety of wild and hid- 
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den valleys, will not fail to under- 
stand why this should be so. If 
in imagination we build up its now 
ruined terraces and cover them 
with vines; if we clothe its hill- 
sides with pendulous forests of 
heavy timber, and fancy its level 
plateaus and fertile valleys waving 
with grain; if we crown almost 
every eminence with stately towns, 
where now we find fragments of 
columns, carved capitals, immense 
rock-cut cisterns, huge stone olive- 
mills, and wine-presses hewn from 
the solid rock,—we may begin to 
realise the nature of the architec- 
ture and of the industries of its once 
teeming population. Now, with 
the exception of two small villages 
whose united population does not 
amount to a thousand souls, all 
is silent, desolate, and waste: one 
rides for hours without meeting 
a soul, following the cattle-tracks 
which lead through the thick brush- 
wood—now under lofty beetling 
crags perforated with caves, now 
across high breezy plateaus, now 
along smiling open pomes- now 
into gloomy gorges, until we al- 
most despair of exhausting the 
novelty and variety of the scenery. 

If we combine the tendencies of 
the sportsman and the archeologist, 
these rides offer other inducements 
besides their mere scenic attrac- 
tions. At one moment you stumble 
unexpectedly upon a carved stone, 
upon which you see, or fancy you 
see, an inscription ; you put down 
your gun to examine it, and up 
gets a covey of partridges within 
ten yards of you; you mark them 
down, and lo, they have led you 
to an extensive area of ruin, hither- 
to unknown and unsuspected by 
Palestine explorers. For the rest 
of that day you don’t think any- 
thing more about partridges, but 
linger so long over your new dis- 
covery, that you lose your way in 
the dark—for you naturally despise 
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guides and altogether dispense 
with them—and on your arrival 
find your household, or rather 
“camphold,” consumed with an 
anxiety which is principally com- 

ounded of disgust for having been 

ept so long waiting for dinner ; 
or else you give yourself up toa 
day in the tombs. This is a more 
lively occupation than it sounds. 
You provide yourself with a candle 
and matches, and go to certain 
ruins, in the neighbouring rocks 
of which you have “marked down ” 
tombs. Sow torn and hot and 
dusty you get by the time you 
have examined a dozen of these 
subterranean abodes of the dead, 
scrambling about on all-fours or @ 
plat ventre, tearing away the brush- 
wood which conceals their arched 
entrances, and counting and meas- 
uring their kokim and their loculi, 
and making plans thereof, and 
sketches of such ornamentation as 
may exist ! I have become dlasé in 
regard to tombs : as I have scram- 
bled into certainly at least a hun- 
dred, my mortuary appetite is sat- 
isfied. I am only tempted now 
by one that never seems to have 
been opened. That, I confess, is 
irresistible. 

Hitherto I have never found any- 
thing more interesting than bones, 
or more valuable than broken pot- 
tery jars. There is an odour about 
a tomb that has never been opened, 
when you are the first to roll away 
the great circular stone that has 
closed it for the last 2000 years, 
which, I suppose, would kill you 
if you inhaled too much of it, and 
is certainly the most sickening 
smell I know. But how encourag- 
ing itis! There is a flavour of hope 
and anticipation in it -that com- 
pensates you for feeling inclined 
to faint. Some of these stones are 
fancifully engraved — sometimes 
with a seven-branched candlestick 
on each,side of the door, sometimes 
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with a sort of cinquefoil or roses 
Moreover, on the stones in the _ 
ruins, oneé Comes across some on 
‘which are devices indicating 2 oO) 
ous historical periods down to the _ 
Crusades,—the Christian warrior, 
having evidently discovered the 
charms of Carmel, and had their 
outposts and summer retreats 
here, while they were keepj 
watch and ward in the strong for. 
tress of Athlit—the “ Castellam 
Peregrinorum ”—which was one of 
the landing-places of the pilgrims 
to the Holy Land. So we find oe. 
casionally their shields and bosses 
and crosses on these old stones, But 
it is not without a certain kind of 
risk that we rummage about for 
these records of the past ; for, as 
a general rule, they are so over. 
grown with brushwood, that we 
have to push our way without 
being able often to see where we 
are going, or knowing what kind 
of creatures we may have to en. 
counter apart from the snakes and 
scorpions which abound—the for. 
mer, I believe, rarely venomous, 
the latter sometimes as large as 
moderate-sized crabs. I have in 
some of these caves come across 
traces of more formidable animals, 
On the soft soil at the bottom ofa 
large natural cavern which I was 
one day exploring, I came upon 
the recent footprints of a leopard: 
and lest there should be any doubt 
as to the existence of these animals 
on the mountain—which, I observe, 
some writers have denied—I may 
mention that I received notice one 
morning that a Bedouin had shot 
one the previous night ; and ridi 
over immediately to his tent, 
found he had killed a very hand. 
some specimen, measuring 2 little 
over six feet from the snout to the 
tip of the tail—the skin of which 
I have now in my possession. 
There is another animal 
habitat of which in Palestine has 
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Pin deemed doubtful. About ten 


‘miles from Dahlieh the Crocodile 
river flows into the sea, and it has 
always been said to derive its name 
from the presence of that reptile 
in its waters. The other day a 
man brought me a piece of croco- 


_ dile-skin about a foot square, as a 


resent, which he had himself cut 
Sve the belly of the animal, which 
he had assisted in killing only a 
week previously in the stream. In 
regard to other ere nature, Ihave 
several times found the quills of por- 
cupines ; young hyenas have been 
brought to me for sale; gluttons are 
said to exist, and one or two species 
of wild cat. In some of the thickly 
wooded bottoms there are wild boar, 
and a friend of mine killed one re- 
cently inthe marsh near Athlit. 
In the course of the year I saw 
altogether two deer and five gazelle 
at different times, but never when 
I happened to have a gun. Venison 
is, however, a luxury in which we 
are occasionally able to indulge, 
and I took a handsome pair of 
horns from the head of a buck re- 
cently brought to me. But summer- 
shooting on foot is hot work for the 
sportsman ; and if one rides, the 
rocky and precipitous nature of 
the country often involves a wild 
scramble for the horses, more espe- 
cially as the paths we generally 
follow are those made by goats. 
My horse has a habit, when he 
is going down a perfectly smooth 
piece of limestone rock, at an angle 
of 45°, which overhangs a precipice, 
of stopping to scratch his ear with 
his hind foot, which interferes for 
the moment with my respiration, 
and of which I have in vain tried 
to break him. 

In the course of these scrambles 
Thave three or four times come 
Upon curious square erections, 
which I have not observed men- 
tioned in any work upon Palestine. 

e largest of these was fourteen 
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feet high by twelve square, and 
formed of slabs of stone averaging 
three feet by two, by one in thick- 
ness, laid upon each other without 
cement, but evidently hewn so that 
the construction should be sym- 
metrical. I thought at first there 
might be a chamber inside ; but on 
examining one of the smaller ones, 
I found it to be perfectly solid. 
From the weather-beaten appear- 
ance of the stones, they seem to 
have been in position $ret great 
antiquity ; but whether they were 
altars, or monuments over tombs, 
or served some more practical pur- 
pose, I leave for those skilled in 
such matters to decide. The huge 
millstones are numerous, and are 
to be found, sometimes far removed 
from any ruin, in the most remote 
valleys. The lower one usually 
measures from 8 to ten feet in 
diameter, with a raised rim round 
the circumference, 8 or 10 inches 
high, and a square hole in the 
centre: they are about 2 feet 
6 inches thick, but they are often 
hewn out of the living rock, as well 
as the basin for the receptacle of 
the cil below them. Then there 
are rock-cut reservoirs : the largest 
I have seen was about 100 feet by 
45, and 15 in depth; but it was 
half filled with vegetation, and was 
originally much deeper. And there 
are trap-like and deceptive cisterns, 
the mouths of which are about the 
size of the coal-hole in the pave- 
ment of a London street ; but when 
there is a bush instead of a lid 
over it, a false step may land you 
in a circular pit perhaps 20 feet 
deep, of a demijohn shape, and 
with smooth sides, from which 
escape would be hopeless. It was 
into such a pit probably that 
Joseph was let down by his bro- 
thers. These cisterns are very 
numerous at some of the ruins, and 
prove how dependent the popula- 
tion were upon rain-water, and 
3a 





710 
how glad they must have been 
when Elijah saw the cloud from 


this very mountain, after a three 
years’ drought, which indicated a 
rainfall. 

My two summers’ experience of 
Carmel, however, would lead me to 
conclude that clouds are the rule, 
and entirely cloudless skies the ex- 
ception. hether it is owing to 
the high Nile at this time of year, 
as has been suggested, or to what- 
ever cause, the fact remains, that 
the midsummer heats are remark- 
ably tempered by the cloudy skies. 
Although rain never falls between 
April and October, there are many 
mornings so damp and cloudy in 
the middle of summer, that in any 
other country one would certainl 
predict a _— day ; and ahem 
the sun soon drives the damp feel- 
ing away, the cloudy sky remains 
more or less all the day. This, 
combined with a strong fre~h sea- 
breeze, always keeps the tempera- 
ture cool. In Esfia last summer, 
the thermometer on the hottest 
days only reached 81° in the vault, 
and at night it generally fell to 70° 
in the tent. Here at Dahlieh it is 
a little hotter, ranging sometimes 
in the day to 85°, but only occa- 
sionally. As the altitude of our 
camp at Esfia was 1750 feet, not 
only did we enjoy a most agreeable 
climate, but a magnificent view— 
of a very different kind, however, 
from that at Dahlieh. There it was 
panoramic. Immediately at our 
feet, scarcely a mile off as the crow 
flies, was the plain of the Kishon, 
with that stream winding through 
it, and issuing from the plain of 
Esdraelon, over which we also 
looked by the narrow valley formed 
by the approach of the low wooded 
hills of Galilee to the base of Car- 
mel. Sitting at our tent-door, we 
could see the bay and city of Acre, 
and the sea-coast as far as the 
ladder of Tyre. The irregular out- 
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line of the mountains of northes 
Galilee, the highest reaching a, 
elevation of 4000 feet, limites our 
view in that direction. To the 
north-east we faced Hermon, with 
its snowy crest. Nazareth, about 
twelve miles off, seemed almost gf 
our feet ; beyond it was rounded 
Tabor, the plain of Jezreel, with 
the villages of Endor and Nain, 
and Mount Gilboa, with the moup. 
tains of Gilead plainly visible ip 
the distance. To the south we 
looked over the hills of Samaria 
and on a clear day could make 
out the outline of the ruins of 
Cesarea on the margin of the sea, 
which bounded our horizon in that 
direction. 

While, however, enjoying an al. 
most unrivalled prospect and a 
cool climate, our residence upon 
this exposed mountain -top was 
not without its désagrémens, As 
often as not it blew a gale of wind, 
generally from the south-west, and 
I sometimes feared that our whole 
fragile construction would be blown 
clean down the Wady Shomariyeh, 
1800 feet, into the plain below 
This was a rocky gorge, on the 
edge of which our camp was situ. 
ated, so precipitous that there was 
not even a goat path down it. Then 
our cuisine left much to be desired, 
The cook, in his windy brushwood 
shed, and without even a table to 
cook on, struggled manfully with 
dust-clouds and prowling dogs, 
performing wonders on a couple 
of little iron tripods, on which he 
built charcoal-fires ; but as he gen- 
erally cooked enough for the whole 
day at one time, the seven-o’clock 
dinner was merely the twelve 
o’clock breakfast,sodden and warm- 
ed up, with a great deal more dust 
in it. Our apartments were 60 
breezy that only large stable lan- 
terns could stand the racket : and ” 
they are bad to read by—indeed they 
are not good to eat by, but the less 
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~ wesawof our food under the circum- 
stances the better. Fortunately we 
often had partridges, to vary the 
stews of chicken and mutton, and 
lenty of leben or sour milk, tasting 
very strongly of goat. The flavour 
of goat is an acquired taste. ‘Then 
we were rather short of water. 
All of this necessary of life had to 
be carried nearly a mile up a steep 
rocky path : two donkeys were per- 
etually employed on this service. 
ere was @ spring nearer, called 
“the spring of the leeches.” Un- 
warned by the name, I once watered 
my horse there, and for some days 
afterwards was occupied extracting 
leeches from under his tongue and 
the recesses of his throat. I pulled 
out eleven altogether, so the spring 
was not misnamed. I thought of 
trying to use it for bathing pur- 
poses, but was afraid the ladies 
might object, even though the al- 
ternative involved a certain econo- 
my in tubbing arrangements, which 
did not comport with our usual 
habits. We also had nightly visits 
from jackals, which sometimes had 
the boldness to poke their noses 
into our bedrooms in the dead of 
night, causing our small dog to 
burst into frantic fits of barking, 
and producing general consterna- 
tion and wakefulness. Now and 
then a scorpion was found under a 
illow or in a shoe. But these were 
little incidents which gave an in- 
terest and piquancy to existence 
unknown in civilised life. I mere- 
ly mention them to show why, in 
order that they should'not become 
monotonous, we determined not to 
subject ourselves to them another 
year, but to build something more 
substantial than our mat-shed. 
There was, by the way, one espe- 
cial inconvenience, a recurrence of 
which was, it was to be hoped, not 
to be anticipated, and this result- 
ed from the visitation of cholera 
in Egypt. When it was reported 


that some cases had occurred in 
Beyrout, a panic was produced in 
Haifa. A cordon was put round 
the town, some six or eight fami- 
lies of the richer native inhabitants 
flying from it, and taking refuge 
in Esfia. All postal communica- 
tion by land and sea was stopped. 
For two months we were without 
news of the outside world—even 
the telegraph was forbidden to per- 
form its functions, lest news should 
be conveyed of the spread of the 
disease which should increase the 
panic. The consequence was, that 
the wildest rumours were afloat 
of the daily mortality in Bey- 
rout, which had never exceeded 
two doubtful cases in all; and 
the scare was only thereby in- 
creased, till it culminated in a 
visit to my camp by the police in 
search of a Haifiote who had been 
in Beyrout at the moment when 
these deaths occurred, who was 
supposed to have fled from that 
town, and as he was known to be 
a friend of mine, was suspected of 
being in hiding in my tent. This 
conjecture was enough to infect 
Esfia: for two days we were put 
into quarantine, and prohibited 
from going to Haifa, and I had 
some trouble in convincing the 
police that I knew nothing what- 
ever of the refugee in question. 
When I expressed to the natives 
of Esfia my intention of building 
at their village, the proposal was 
received with acclamation. My 
presence, they said, would be a 
protection against the thieving 
propensities of the inhabitants 
of Tireh—a Moslem village in the 
plain, with a notoriously bad repu- 
tation—who were so daring in their 
depredations that they would come 
in broad daylight into the vine- 
yards of the Esfiotes and carry 
off their grapes under their eyes, 
without the latter venturing to 
make any resistance. That they 
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had not suffered that summer from 
any of these one incursions 
the villagers attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to my presence. Under 
these circumstances they declared, 
in the first flush of their enthu- 
siasm, that they would present me 
with a building-site. This I de- 
clined, preferring rather to pay a 
small sum for the land. In my 
innocence I took their offer for a 
bond fide one ; and it was only when 
I came to make them what I be- 
lieved was a reasonable proposal, 
that I discovered they had been 
indulging in complimentary figures 
of speech, and that they demand- 
ed,150 napoleons for a piece of 
ground which was certainly not 
worth above twenty. Although 
they came down in their price 
100 napoleons at a bound, they 
had shown the cloven foot in too 
marked a manner for me to choose 
them as neighbours. It would be 
no satisfaction to me, I remarked, 
to protect from the thieves of 
Tireh as big a set of thieves after 
another fashion, and I declined 
having anything more to do with 
them. It must, in justice to the 
Druses, be remarked, that this part 
of the village did not belong to 
them, and that the chief offender 
in the matter was the head of the 
Christian community there. 

It was about the middle of last 
winter, when I was beginning with 
some perplexity to revolve in my 
mind summer schemes for avoiding 
the heat of Haifa, that I one day 
received a visit from a venerable 
old man with a gray beard and a 
dignified bearing, who announced 
himself as the iatidb or spiritual 
sheikh of the Druses of Dahlieh. 
His story was a pitiful one. The 
term of the annual draft of con- 
scripts for the Turkish army had 
arrived, and his only remaining 
son, the husband of a very beautiful 
young woman whom I remembered 


having seen, was to be carried gf 
as a soldier. The old mother, ana _ 
the young wife, who had a eben” 
were in despair. One son, they sai a‘ 
had been taken under the conserip, 
tion ten years before, had deserted 
to his co-religionists in the Hay 
and had been lost to the family fop 
ever; and now its last prop was 
to be snatched from it, unless fift 
Turkish pounds were forthcomin 
to purchase a substitute. The ob. 
ject of the old sheikh’s visit was to 

orrow this amount from me, | 
occurred to me that if, on inspee. 
tion, Dahlieh suited as a summer 
resort, I might kill two birds with 
one stone, by helping the sheikh 
out of his difficulties and obtaining 
a site for a house. I had alread 
visited the place and been stru 
with its beauty, but I had not 
looked on it asa possible residence, 
and I now lost no time in riding 
up on a tour of inspection. The 
result was in every respect satisfac 
tory ; for it so happened that, be. 
sides the sheikh being the owner of 
a good vineyard, the best situation 
in the village for a house belonged 
to him. We therefore had no diffi. 
culty in coming to an arrangement 
to our mutual satisfaction, whereby 
he saved his son from the army, 
and I became a landed proprietor 
in Dahlieh. 

I now found I had no time to 
lose if the house was to be built 
before the hot weather. Forta- 
nately there were extensive ruins 
of an ancient town a mile off ; and 
here was an unlimited supply of 
stones which had been cut for me 
by the Romans, or possibly an 
anterior race. The name of this 
place is Dubil. It is situated on 
a hill about two hundred feet 
higher than Dahlieh, from whieh 
it is separated by a valley terraced 
with orchards and gardens ; and 
upon comparing it with the mu 
merous other remains of ancient 





ns which I have visited, I 
08 little doubt that in old 
times it was the principal city 
of Carmel, though it has not, so 
far as 1 am aware, been identified 
with any known historical place. 
It has served asa quarry for the 
surrounding country for so long, 
that all its best stones have lon 
gince been carried off—indeed 
felt myself somewhat guilty in 
following the general example. 
But in the absence of any law for 
the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, itis difficult to be the only 
person in the country who respects 
them, the more especially when it 
involves a great saving of money 
to usethem; Most of those I took 
were undrafted stones. And are 
they not as well preserved in the 
walls of my house as lying on the 
barren hill-top? I was in hopes 
of finding some with devices or 
inscriptions. Many of those which 
have been procured from here by 
the villagers of Dahlieh, and built 
by them into the walls of their 
houses, are thus decorated ; but I 
was not so fortunate. There is a 
handsome sarcophagus, some frag- 
ments of columns, and stone basins, 
however, which I have my eye 
upon, and which at some future 
period I may succeed in transport- 
ing tomy new abode. Meantime 
curiously enough, I had no sooner 
begun to dig the foundations of 
the house, than I struck those of 
one of a period long gone by. I 
found, when I got two feet below 
the surface of the ground, that I 
could put the whole back wall 
upon a solid basis of hewn masses 
of stone, which were so appro- 
ong placed that they might 
ave been put there to order. I 
also came upon great quantities of 
tessere, and hoped to find a tesse- 
lated pavement also ready for 
Immediate use. In this I was dis- 
appointed ; but I came upon a good 
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stone floor,in which was cut a 
groove about three inches deep and 
two wide, the object of which did 
not at first occur to me. Loath to 
cover it with any cement, it now 
forms, in all its original rudeness, 
the floor of a back passage. Near 
this the workmen came upon a 
dozen or more iron rings, from two 
to three inches in diameter, attach- 
ed to nails about eight inches long 
which had been clinched at the 
opposite end. These were found 
about three feet below the surface, 
and were, of course, heavily rusted, 
I think’it is likely that they may 
have been used for fastening horses. 
At any rate, I have passed some 
of them through the fire, and find 
them excellent as stable rings. 
The others I have kept as curios- 
ities. Besides this, we came upon 
a large fragment of a carved cor- 
nice, which I had carefully put on 
one side, and which, to my intense 
disgust the workmen, by mistake, 
squared into a building stone; also 
half a stone basin, a copper coin 
of the time of Constantine, and a 
great quantity of broken glass and 
pottery. In moving a stone wall for 
a new terrace, I found one of those 
curious huge rollers mentioned in 
the Survey of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, and which seem pecu- 
liar to Carmel—at least Iam not 
aware of their having been found 
elsewhere in Palestine. There are 
some twenty of them scattered 
over the ruins of Dubil, and al- 
most the same number at a ruin 
about two miles from Dahlieh, 
called Khurbet Semakha, where 
are also to be found the remains 
of one of the eleven Jewish syna- 
gogues of old date which have 
been as yet discovered in the Holy 
Land. I unearthed my‘ roller, 
which now decorates what I hope 
some day to calla lawn. It meas- 
ures eight feet long, two feet six 
inches in diameter at the centre, but 
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tapers to two feet at one end, and 
has four parallel rows of grooves. 
Each groove is about a foot long 
and two inches deep ; they are a 
foot apart. 

It has been conjectured that 
these rollers form some part of an 
olive-pressing machinery ; but I 
have failed in imagination to con- 
struct a machine in which they 
could be employed—though it is 
evident, from the remains of the 
olive-mills at Dubil, that it was a 
great centre of an olive-oil indus- 
try. There are some prostrate 
stones there 10 feet long, which 
were evidently uprights, and which 
are perforated with holes and 
carved with slots and grooves, 
arn that they formed part of 
@ massive mechanism connected 
with the huge circular millstones 
in their immediate vicinity; and in 
some instances the rollers above 
described are near these. But the 
most fortunate discovery—and this 
was not made till the house was 
built—was an ancient cistern, which 
luckily did not happen to be in the 
middle of the sitting-room, but just 
outside the back wall,exactly where 
I should probably have had to 
build one. The use of the groove 
in the stone floor of the back pas- 
sage was now evident. It was to 
conduct the water into this cistern, 
which had an opening, 18 inches 
square, into the solid rock, and 
swelled out below into the shape 
of a bottle 15 feet deep and 8 feet 
in diameter. As the rock from 
which it is hewn is very hard, the 
ancients have saved me from £20 
to £30 in providing me with this 
reservoir, which I am enlarging, 
and shall have to cement, as the 
old cement, though still adhering 
to the sides in many places, has of 
course become useless. It was full 
of earth and debris to the brim; 
and in cleaning it out I got much 
fine mould, besides a great quan- 
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tity of broken pottery, and g9 
stems and fragments of glass 

the rims of which were turned oyer 
and lined with silver—unforty. 
nately none of them perfect, 

In front of the house, about 99 
yards from the verandah, I observed 
a fig-tree growing out of a suspi- 
cious-looking hole, and on clearin 
away some brambles, perceived that 
it led down into a cave, Into thig 
I descended with a light, and found 
myself in a circular underground 
chamber 100 feet in circumference, 
the roof supported by a rude col 
umn of the living rock. Loose stones 
now cover the floor to a depth of 
two feet; but when they are cleared 
away, it will give a height to the 
roof of about eight feet, which can 
easily be increased if necessary, 
It had a second small opening 
under the rock at the opposite side, 
and near it what appeared to bea 
blocked-up passage. This I had 
cleared out, and found that it led 
to a second smaller cavern very 
much choked with stones. A dozen 
yards lower down I found _ the 
entrance under a rock to a third 
cave, which, I suspect, communi- 
cates with the other two. They 
do not appear to have been used 
as tombs, though the rocks have 
been hewn in places, especially at 
the entrances. In their immediate 
neighbourhood the field is strewn 
with tesseree and fragments of 
pottery and glass, and the natives 
tell me that if I dig, I shall find 
remains. This had produced s 
disagreeable conflict of sentiment 
in my mind. Regarded from 4 
purely practical point of view, I 
think it will pay better to plant 
this field out in vines than to exca- 
vate in it. On the other hand,I feel 
I have already done a_heathenish 
thing in building a houseon the top 
of the foundations of one of the By- 
zantine period, without examining 
them thoroughly. From the relies 
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" J found, my predecessor must have 
~ heen aman of wealth and position, 
‘or he never would have used such 
daborate wine-glasses ; and it may 
be that I am living now on the 
top of something interesting. But 
had I, as I was sorely tempted to 
do when I found the carved cor- 
nice, gone on digging, I should 
have turned the site of my future 
house into a pit, broken my con- 
tract with the builder, and had no 
Jace to come to this summer—all 
which would have involved great 
loss and inconvenience, on the 
chance of contributing my mite 


nes ‘ n 
of to the existing collections of Pales- 
red tine antiquities. I console myself, 
the therefore, by the reflection that 


these remains are relatively mo- 
dern, and that the chance of 
there being a trilingual stone with 
an inscription which may throw 
light on the earlier religions of 
mankind buried under my bedroom, 
Rather 


ed is exceedingly remote. 

ry than spend my substance in seek- 
en ing for it, I will convert what the 
he ancients have left me to practical 
rd purposes. There is a hole two 
ii. feet deep and two feet square 
ey hewn out of the solid rock near 
ed where I propose to build a stable, 
ve which I will turn into a horse- 
at trough. These caves shall be- 
te come cellars; the modern wines 
n of Carmel shall be stored away in 
of its old tombs, the bottles packed 
eg neatly into Joculi or stacked away 
d in kokim, and the various vintages 
a allowed to mature in the sepulchres 


‘ 
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of a bygone race. I will put hogs- 
heads into the caverns once occu- 
pied by hermits; the grottos of 
ascetics shall become storehouses 
for the ruddy juice that maketh 
glad the heart of man; and the 
irony of fate shall, through my 
instrumentality, work its revenge 
upon the haunts of these mis- 
guided anchorites. As for the 
evidences of luxury that I come 
across, they only aggravate me. 
When I think of my Byzantine 
predecessor seated beneath marble 
porticos, drinking out of the most 
exquisitely shaped flagons of deli- 
cate blue glass, golden and silver 
tipped, his eye ranging over the 
same view that mine does—the 
same, and yet so different, With its 
hanging forests and terraced yine- 
yards, its columned temples, its 
teeming population—and compare 
the mud-built village, ruined ter- 
races, naked hills, and unpeopled 
valleys, with all this vanished lux- 
ury and beauty, I don’t want to 
find anything that reminds me of 
the contrast. The future, not the 
past, seems to claim our energies 
and resources. When every man, 
free from the tyranny of the un- 
just judge or the extortionate tax- 
gatherer, can sit in peace and hap- 
piness under his own vine and his 
own fig-tree, it will be time enough 
to begin to excavate under them. 
Meanwhile, be mine the task, how- 
ever feebly,to labour for the restora- 
tion of this land to its former condi- 
tion of fruitfulness and abundance. 
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RONSARD : ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. 


** Antres, et vous fontaines.”’ 


Yz caverns, and ye founts 

That from these rocky mounts 

Well forth, and fall below 
With glassy flow ; 


Ye forests, and ye waves 
Whose stream these meadows laves ; 
Ye banks and copses gay, 

Hear ye my lay. 


When Heaven and my last sun 

Shall tell my race is run, 

Snatched from the dwelling bright 
Of common light ; 


No marble chiselled be, 
That boastfulness may see 
A grander pomp illume 
My lowly tomb. 


But may, in marble’s stead, 
Some tree with shading head 
Uplift its leafy screen, 

or ever green. 


And from me, grant, O Earth ! 
An ivy plant its birth, 
In close embraces bound 

My body round : 


And may enwreathing vine 
To deck my tomb entwine, 
That all around be made 

A trellised shade. 


Thither shall swains, each year, 

On my feast-day draw near, 

With lowing herds in view,— 
A rustic crew ; 


Who, hailing first the light 
With Eucharistic rite, 
Addressing thus the Isle,’ 
Shall sing, the while :— 





* «The poet doubtless here refers to his Priory of St. Cosme-en-I'Isle; of which, 
Duperron, in his funeral oration on Ronsard, has said : ‘ This Priory is placed in 
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Ronsard: On the Choice of his Tomb. 


“ How splendid is thy fame, 

O tomb, to own the name 

Of one, who fills with verse 
The Universe ! 


“ Who never burned with fire 
Of envious desire 
For glories Fate affords 

To mighty lords ; 


“ Nor ever taught the use 
Of love-compelling juice ; 
or ancient magic art 
Did eer impart ; 


“ But gave our meads to see 
The Sister Graces three 
Dance o’er the swarded plains 
To his sweet strains. 


“ Because he made his lyre 
Such soft accords respire, 
As filled us and our place 
With his own grace. 


“ May gentle manna fall, 

For ever, on his pall ; 

And dews, exhaled in May, ® 
At close of day. 


“ Be turf, and murmuring wave, 
The fence around his grave: 
Wave, ever flowing seen— 

Turf, ever green. 


“ And we, whose hearts so well 
His noble fame can tell, 
As unto Pan, will bear 

Honours, each year.” 


So will that choir strike up ; 
Pouring from many a cup 
A lamb’s devoted* blood, 

With milky flood, 


O’er me, who then shall be 

Of that High City free, 

Where happy souls possess 
Their blissfulness. 





4 very agreeable situation on the banks of the river Loire, surrounded by thick- 
éts, streams and all the natural beauties which embellish Touraine, of which it is 
as it were, the eye and the charm.’ Ronsard, in fact, returned thither to die.” 
—Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Poésie Francaise au XVI°. Siécle’ (Paris, 1869), p. 307. 
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Hail hurtles not, nor there 

Falls snow, in that mild air ; 

Nor thunder-stroke o’erwhelms 
Those hallowed realms ; 


But evermore is seen 
To reign, unfading green ; 
And, ever blossoming, 
The lovely Spring. 


Nor there do they endure 

The lusts that kings allure 

Their ruined neighbours’ State 
To dominate : 


Like brothers they abide ; 

And, though on earth they died, 

Pursue the tasks they set 
While living yet. 


There, there, Alczeus’ lyre 

Pll hear, of wrathful fire ; 

And Sappho’s chords which fall 
Sweeter than all. 


How those blest souls, whose ear 
Shall strains so chanted hear, 
In gladness must abound 

At that sweet sound ; 


When Sisyphus the shock 
Forgetteth of his rock ; 
ym Tantalus by thirst 

Is no more curst ! 


The sole delicious Lyre 

Fulfils the heart’s desire ; 

And charms, with joy intense, 
The listening sense. 
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DOROTHY : AN INTERLUDE. 


“ 


Man 
Of his own happiness is artisan.”’ 


On one side a white glaring road, 
upon which the sun, early as it 
yet was, shone burning down ; on 
the other, a narrow path by a sweet- 
scented bean-field, the morning 
dew still sparkling on the delicate 
blossoms, and between the two a 
tall dividing hedgerow, crowned 
with honeysuckle and wild roses. 

A man sauntering slowly along 
the dusty road paused involuntar- 
ily as the sound of a voice dis- 
turbed his reverie. So close was 
it, that he looked up as if almost 
expecting to see the speaker, but 
the thick green leafy screen lay 
between the two. 

There was no mistaking, how- 
ever, the age of the invisible 
speaker.- Youth, youth, was in 
— tone of the voice, in every 
word that fell on the listener’s 
ears. 

“Do not walk so slowly, Elise,” 
in fluent but unmistakable Eng- 
lish-French, ‘ Suppose—just sup- 
pose—that we should miss the 
train.” 

“ Mademoiselle will have twenty 
minutes to wait at the station, if 
not half an hour.” 

An impatient exclamation from 
the first speaker ; then silence for 
two or three minutes, whilst the 
three—the two women and the 
lonely man—pursued their way. 

Silence broken then by some- 
thing like a ery of despair. 

“Elise, Elise ! I have not brought 
my purse! Have you? No, don’t 
shake your head,—feel in your 
pocket.” 

“ Mademoiselle, there is not the 
slightest use; I have no money 
with me. But there is plenty of 
time ; have I not just told Made- 


moiselle? We will go back to 
the convent. 

“Oh, is there indeed? Well, I 
will go, but not you. I can run 
much more quickly. You walk 
slowly on towards the station, and 
I wi!l return.” 

Almost involuntarily the man, 
at the first sourid of the discussion, 
had put his hand in his pocket 
and drawn forth his purse—vague 
ideas floating through his mind ; 
but as the young voice told its 

lan, and repeated, “ You are sure, 

lise, sure that there is plenty of 
time,” he took out his watch, and 
from it glanced to the small sta- 
tion, that a sudden dip in the road 
disclosed to view beneath them— 
then backwards towards the white 
building, that he knew to be the 
convent of the Sacré Coeur. 

“If her feet are as young as her 
voice,” he thought, “she will do it 
easily.” And so thinking, sighed, 
perhaps almost unconsciously, en- 
vying her her youth, and feelin 
hardly used, that his own shoul 
have slipped by ; missing in the 
swift retrospective glance, the bril- 
liant gleams of colour that had 
lightened his path at times, and 
which made the surrounding black- 
ness so much blacker ; failing en- 
tirely to acknowledge the justice 
of the law of compensation, the 
justice of that law which gives us 
everything for which we are will- 
ing to pay. 

A few steps more brought him 
to the stile, which served as the 
narrow means of communication 
between the road and what lay 
hidden from sight by the high rose- 
crowned hedge, and, arrived at it, 
he paused-and looked over ; but the 
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sweet bean-flowers softly stirring 
in the early breeze, the glittering 
dewdrops still upon their leaves, 
were all that rewarded his hasty 

lance. Even Elise- was hidden 
a sight ; or she had perhaps 
turned back with her young mis- 
tress. 

He felt asensation of disappoint- 
ment, as he took his arms off the 
narrow wooden bar, and resumed 
his walk. Apparently Elise had a 
little exaggerated the time to spare, 
in her eagerness to demonstrate 
she was right, or perhaps the watch 
to which she had trusted did not 
coincide with the clock which cre- 
ated time for the village of Tré- 
cour ; anyhow, when the man’sslow 
steps,hadjled him down the little 
steep hill, across the broad unfre- 
quented road, and he found himself 
standing on the small deserted 
platform, the massive hand on 
the clock above his head pointed 
already to a quarter past seven, 
and in five minutes the train 
would be due. 

He walked up and down several 
times, always lengthening his walk, 
till no intervening building lay be- 
tween him and the hill that led to 
the bean-field; but the minutes 
slipped away one by one, and with 
the last a white puff of smoke 
came round the sharp angle which 
seemed to cut off the railway line 
afew yards ahead, and the train 
moved slowly into the station. 

The one porter rang the bell, and 
called out to the passengers to take 
their seats for ; then followed 
a long list of unintelligible names, 
given in the voluble French tongue 
—and the one passenger catching 
the word Sérizay, nodded lazily to 
the porter to unlock the door of 
the carriage by which he found 
himself, his head turned all the 
time towards the spot where, close 
at hand, on the sunny shadowless 
hill, were visible two dark figures— 


one running with fleet young foot. 
steps, with Shick the other stron 
in vain to keep up. Sy 

“ Wait one minute,” the soli 
traveller said to the station-master 
standing by his side. “Yonder 
comes a lady who is most anxioug 
to catch this train.” 

The man paused whistle in hand, 
to turn in the direction whither he . 
pointed, and even as he looked, 
through the dark narrow entry ran 
a slight girl’s figure. She did not 
hesitate, though the slow train, 
which called at every village, be. 
tween Trécour and Sérizay, was 
already, though almost imperce 
tibly in motion ; but ran straight 
on to where the two officials stood 
by the already closing door. 

“Let me in,” she cried. Then 
the door was thrown open, a hand, . 
slender and brown, was held out, 
and clasped hers, and a second 
later she was in the carriage, and 
an angry voice was pouring forth 
a fierce list of broken rules and 
consequent penalties, through the 
open windows, the while the owner 
of the said voice was turning the 
key in the lock. But what cared 
she? For the moment nothing 
mattered, now that she was in the 
train, safe so far, on her journey. 

She leant out of the window, 
nodding and smiling towards the 
see where Elise, dusty and 

ot, stood watching the receding 
train. 

All the disagreeables were for- . 
gotten—the hot walk, the steep 
hill down which she had run 
so fleetly, whilst Elise stumbled 
on behind, grumbling loudly the 
while. 

And quite forgotten also the fact 
that she was not alone ; that the 
window out of which she leant and 
nodded was usurped; that its right- 
ful owner, to whom she had 80 
much cause to be grateful, was fain 
to be content with other than the 
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‘one he had chosen, or do without 
altogether. 

Her unconsciousness amused her 
fellow-traveller ; it fitted in, all 
unconsciously, with the precon- 
ceived opinion of her that he had 
formed as he had listened to her 
voice. 

She was just what he had pic- 
tured—young, very young, perhaps 
not more than sixteen. English, 
of course, that he had guessed ; not 
beautiful, but as pretty as bright 
brown hair, and soft grey eyes, and 
a mouth as full and red as a pome- 
granate, could make her. And, in 
addition, youth and innocent en- 
thusiasm in every tone of the voice, 
every movement of the slight 
figure. Suddenly, as he watched 
and speculated as to what especial 
form of pleasure this day’s outin 
tended, she turned her head, an 
faced him with a look of blank de- 
spair. 

“ Monsieur,” speaking so hur- 
riedly that he could scarcely follow 
her words, “what shall I do? I 
never took a ticket !” 

The movement of the train un- 
steadied her, and he held out his 
hand, fearing she would fall, as she 
stood thus before him ; and as he 
did so, the sight of it recalled the 
_ assistance he had before rendered 
her. 

“Tell me,” she cried, sinking 
down into the seat opposite him, 
“what must I do?” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” he 
answered, quietly. “Do not dis- 
tress yourself. Twill speak to the 
station-master at Sérizay.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks. 
How good of you! I was sv afraid 
for the moment that they might 
send me back. Do you know, I 
have never travelled alone before, 
and I have been most unfortunate.” 

“Yes,” he assented. “ First, you 
left your purse behind ; then—— 

0,” he went on, “I am not 


Mephistopheles, you need not look 
so startled. I was on the other 
side of the hedge when you found 
it out.” 

She gave a low laugh. 

“How very amusing,” she an- 
swered, “ that you should have met 
me again! What a curious coinci- 
dence that you should have helped 
me twice ! First, with your hand ; 
for, Iam sure, if it had not been 
for you, they would never have let 
me in.. Did you hear that the 
pre kept saying, ‘ No, no!’ when 

cried to get in?” 

“T was not observing him, but 
he was very angry afterwards.” 

“ Yes,” she laughed again. 

And then for one brief moment 
there flashed through her mind all 
the lessons she had received anent 
men. How men, and, above all, 
strange men, were, as a race, to be 
avoided, and only spoken to, even 
those whose antecedents were un- 
impeachable, when protective fe- 
males were at hand, ready to turn 
aside the dangerous shaft which 
the stronger sex only sought time 
and opportunity to let fly. 

But those men of whom, in her 
careless youth, she had received so 
many warnings, were quite differ- 
ent from this one, she decided, 
confidently. 

Those of whom she had heard as 
prejudicial to the safety and happi- 
ness of girlhood were young them- 
selves,—blond and blue-eyed, stal- 
wart and strong, rejoicing in health 
and strength ; such a one would 
be known afar off. 

But this man was very differ- 
ent ; and she raised a pair of frank 
grey eyes to take note of his ap- 
pearance, by way of proving her 
carefulness. 

He whom she watched noted in 
a moment the little check when, 
the anxiety subsiding, she was en- 
abled to review her position, and 
was well aware of the feeling that 
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had prompted it, or, at any rate, 
made a good guess at it. 

He drew a letter out of his 

ocket and read it through, whilst 
his opposite neighbour took a few 
brief notes. 

* Not at all young!” That was 
the mental summing up. “ Not at 
all,” decidedly, her eyes wandering 
over the small dark head, where 
one or two grey hairs showed. 
“Not handsome,”—slowly,—*“ no, 
not handsome, but possibly might 
have been long ago when he was 
young.” 

Then her reflections were cut 
short by a pair of dark eyes sud- 
denly meeting hers, and the doubt- 
ful “I think” was changed for a 
decided “I am sure he has been 
handsome.” ‘Thus sixteen epito- 
mising eight-and-thirty. A few 
minutes later, the story of this 
sudden, unexpected holiday was 
being told him. ; 

“My uncle, Monsieur de Croye, 
is at Sérizay for two or three days, 
and he remembered I was at the 
convent at Trécour, and has sent 
for me to spend to-day with him. 
And if I had missed the train, as 
I so nearly did, and all through 
Elise’s obstinacy, I should not have 
been able to go till three this after- 
noon : the whole day would have 
been lost.” 

“ And what are you going to do 
at Sérizay? It is not avery lively 

lace.” 

“Oh, but monsieur, I don’t 
think you can know it, for in- 
deed it is. And I will tell you 
what I hope”—her voice fell a 
little. ‘“ To-night there is a dance 
at the Casino, and I hope from 
something my aunt said in her 
letter, that they are going. If 
there is one thing I long for, it is 
to go to a dance. ~-I have never 
even seen one.” 

Her eyes travelled past the man 
opposite towards the brilliant sum- 
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mer sunshine outside, and up to 
the clear blue early morning 
overhead, her lips parting intog 


little smile at the joyful prospect 


her words had conjured up. 

But suddenly the eyes returned 
to his face, the mind’s flight was 
checked, those accents of despai 
that he had learnt to know fell on 
his ears. 

“ Elise had it,” she cried. “Qh, 
I wonder what she did with it? 
Did you see? No, of course you 
were not looking out. I never 
thought of it for one moment. It 
was my bag,” she went on in 3g 
more explanatory voice ; “she was 
carrying it. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Surely she will send it after 
you. You say there is another 
train at three.” 

“ Yes,” despairingly ; “ but Elise. 
is so stupid.” 

“ Well, you must telegraph,” he 
said decidedly. ‘‘ We shall arrive 
at Courville in five minutes, and 
you must send a message from 
there.” 

A look of relief passed over her 
face. He took out a pocket-book 
and tore off a sheet. 

“ Have you a pencil ?” he asked ; 
and when she shook her head, he 
unfastened a small gold pencil-case 
from his watch-chain and held it 
out to her. She took it absently, 
unbuttoning her gloves, the while 
her mind sought the right words 
in which to frame her message; 
but at the sight of the little gold 
toy, the perplexity for the moment 
was banished. 

“ How very, very pretty!” she 
exclaimed. 

His eyes following the direction 
of hers, noted the little pencil-case, 
made in the form of an anchor. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have had it 
ever since I first went to school. 
There is the anchor itself to repre- 
sent Hope; on its two points are 
engraved the names of my sister 
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myself—she gave it to me 
om and Cécile. It is very 
small. I daresay you cannot make 
it out.” ! ‘ 

“Oh, but I can—quite easily ; 
and there is a cross engraved above 
for Faith, and ”—she paused, her 
eyes roving over the little ornament 
for the third symbol—that of 
Charity. 

“The little piece of gold cord 
that fastens it to my watch-chain 
is meant to represent Love,” he 
said, in answer to the inquiring 
look. 

“Of course, the threefold cord 
that is not quickly broken.  Itis 
one of the prettiest things I ever 
saw. And you say your sister 
gave it to you when you first went 
toschool. You must have taken 

eat care of it.” 

“Tt was along time ago;” and 
he smiled, but a moment after- 
wards sighed. 

“Yes,” she assented, “it must 
have been.” 

“JT was ten, and she a little girl 
of eight—a very pretty little girl ; 
and she gave me this because she 
was so unhappy at my going—we 
had never been separated before. 
My father gave me a watch and 
chain by way of inaugurating my 
entrance into life, and Cécile 
brought me this, her chief treas- 
ure for my further adornment.” 

He smiled a little sadly as he 
spoke, watching the pretty girlish 
face listening so interestedly, and 
brought his mind back from the 
past into which it had strayed, 
with a little effort. 

“It must be very pleasant to be 
two,” the girl remarked thought- 
fully, fingering the little ornament; 
“to have either a brother or a 
sister, Ihave always wished for 
one. But I am quite forgetting 
the telegram,” beginning hastily to 
write. And a minute later her 
fellow-traveller saw that he, his 


words, everything about him, was 
forgotten in the all-absorbing anx- 
iety of striving to bring home to 
Elise’s mind the necessities of the 
case in as few words as possible 
At last she lifted her head, a frown 
on her smooth white forehead. 

“If only Sister Clementine had 
been at home,” she sighed, “ it 
would have been all right; she 
would have understood.” Then 
her anxious glances encountered 
his, and, “It is really very im- 
portant,” she said, hesitatingly. 

And he understood, as well as if 
she had explained it in words, that 
the bag contained the requisites 
for the possible ball. 

“Of course it is most import- 
ant,” he assented, rousing himself, 
and leaning forward; “but be- 
tween us we will overcome all the 
difficulties. You write the mes- 
sage, and I will get out at Cour- 
ville, and see that it goes.” —_, 

“Tt is very good of you;” but 
she was thinking far more of the 
probabilities of the three o’clock 
train bringing her that of which 
she stood in need, than of the 
polite answer to his speech. 

She wrote in silence for a mo- 
ment, then handed him the slip of 
paper. 

“T don’t think they can make 
any mistake ; do you?” 

A very slight smile, so swift 
that it had scarcely time to lighten 
for asecond the gravity of his eyes, 
appeared, as he read the words :— 

“From Dorothy Vyse to Sister 
Josephine. Send my bag by Three 
train. Very important.” 

“Yes, Sister Josephine is the 
best person,” she repeated, medi- 
tatively. “She is younger, and 
more likely to understand.” 

“JT think it is sure to be all 
right,” he assented; “you must 
make your uncle send some one to 
meet the train, so that you get it 
at once.” 
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“Yes, I might do that.” 

A moment later the train drew 
up at Courville, and Miss Vyse 
was left alone whilst her fellow- 
traveller got out to send off the 
message. 

She stood at the window watch- 
ing where he had vanished through 
the door that led into the telegraph 
office, and the train was on the 
point of starting when he reap- 
peared. “Here,” she called, as 
she saw him glance up and down 
in uncertainty, and, guided by her 
fresh voice, he made a few hasty 
steps toward where the brown 
head and slim young figure 
awaited him. Then the door was 
noisily slammed, and they were off 
again. 

“T thought you were gding to 
be left behind this time,” she said, 
laughing. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but we 
have been able to save one another 
from that misfortune.” 

“ You sent it?” she questioned, 
ignoring his remark. “Oh, I hope 
it will be all right.” 

“Tt is sure to be,” he answered. 
“ Don’t be uneasy about it, or you 
will spoil a bit of your holiday, 
and you ought to enjoy every mo- 
ment of it.” 

“So I mean to do, but I think 
—I hope—that to-night will be the 
best part of it.” 

“Are you very fond of danc- 
ing?” 

“Very!” decidedly. 

“And do you expect to have 
much ? Do you know many people 
likely to be there ?” 

“Not one. But I should think,” 
she went on confidently, “that 
uncle must. And if he takes me, 
I should think he is sure to find 
me partners.” 

“It seems to me it is the very 
least he can do.” 

“Of course it would be pleas- 
ant anyhow—I mean I should 


ty 
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like to go, if I did not know ax 
in the room ; but still it would 
be rather disappointing to go tog 
ball and not dance once—wouldn't 
it ? 

“Tt would indeed ; but T hope 
that is not likely to be the cage.” 

She remained silent a moment, 
apparently reviewing the situation, 
and then—“ A Monsieur de Mor. 
nay is staying with them. Hig 
brother lives near Sérizay, so of 
course he will know people,” 

“Of course. De Mornay—let 
me see. I have met him in Pa i 
or at least seenhim. A short, fat, 
bald man, with a very black mous. 
tache—and an eyeglass.” 

It did not sound an _ exciting 
description of the cavalier upon 
whose kindness she was to be 
dependant. But Miss Vyse’s 
thoughts flew = the personal 
description to the more important 
fact that had attracted her atten. 
tion. 

“Do you know him? How ve 
odd ! ” the largeness, not the small. 
ness of the world, having so far 
impressed itself upon her. 

“] don’t know that I have ever 
spoken to him;-but if I come across 
him, I will try and recall myself 
to his remembrance.” 

“Are you going to stay in 
Sérizay ?” It was the first ques. 
tion that had passed her lips, and 
it came swiftly, unpremeditatedly, 
and was followed by a little hasty 
blush, that showed she felt her- 
self to have been indiscreet. 

“T am not sure.” He spoke : 
doubtfully, as if reviewing his 
plans ; but the girl only read in 
the dubious answer a rebuke for 
her question, and blushed again. 
He saw it, and probably guessed 
its origin. For,—‘ Perhaps we 
shall meet at the Casino; who 
knows?” he said. “That would 
be one partner—better than none, 
would it not? ” 
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“Yes;” the pa and 
eyes growing glad once more, 
< "hb and fine she paused. 

«Oh, if I come, I will find De 
Mornay, and be presented in due 
form.” 

The momentary cloud cleared 
again, but the train was slackenin 
speed, the last little station ha 
been passed, the dew had vanished 
from the flowers wherewith the 
wayside banks were bright, the 
sun shone broadly down on golden 
corn-fields, and Sérizay was close 
at hand. 

“This is our destination,” the 
man said, rising and looking forth. 
“A quarter past eight—we are 
only five minutes late. 

“IT am hungry,” Miss Vyse 
remarked. 

“ Well, in a quarter of an hour 
you will be at breakfast. I sup- 
ose you will be met ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” rising and 
leaning out of the window; “I 
expect Anne—that is my aunt’s 
English maid—will be here.” 

“Well, you must tell her to wait 
one minute, whilst I see if there is 
an answer to your telegram. I 
asked Sister Josephine to send one 
here.” 

“How very good of you!” she 
said, drawing in her head and 
turning her pretty eyes towards 
him. 

“Suspense is too terrible to 
bear,” he answered lightly, if it 
can be avoided.” 

“T shall never forget,” she an. 
swered, “how much I owe you for 
ie kindness to-day. My whole 

oliday would have been spoilt if 
it had not been for you.” 

Then the train stopped, and, 
“There is Anne,” she exclaimed, 
and a moment later was by her 
side, pouring forth a voluble stream 
of chatter, chiefly anent the dis- 
asters that had befallen her in the 
hour and a half since she had 
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ge the sheltering roof of the 
acré Coeur. 

“We are to wait one moment, 
Anne, for an answer to the tele- 
gram ;,” and whilst Anne was striv- 
Ing to grasp the story, and to 
understand why Miss Vyse had 
no ticket, a tall, dark-haired man 
came up to them where they stood 
together, letting the few pean 
drift by, an envelope in his hand. 

“It’s all right, I hope,” he said, 
lifting his hat, as the girl tore it 
open. 

“Yes,” she answered, becoming 
once more aware of his presence, 
“it is all right. Sister Josephine 
will take it herself to the train.” 

“That is well: and about the 
ticket; I have spoken to the station- 
master, and all you have to do is 
to pay seven francs fifty centimes. 
Then all your troubles are over, I 
trust, for the day, and you are free 
to enjoy yourself.” 

With a courteous “Good morn- 
ing ” he turned away ; but the girl 
made one little step to his side, and 
speaking quickly and impulsively, 
“You have been very kind,” she 
said. “Ido hopelI shall see you 
at the ball to-night.” 

“T shall be there,” he answered. 
Then the slim girlish figure passed 
away into the distance, following 
in the wake of the other passengers, 
her bright brown head bent down 
towards her short, plump compan- 
ion, as she poured forth an endless 
stream of question and answer. 

He watched her for a moment, 
till a turn of the building hid her 
from sight, then took out the letter 
from his pocket he had been read- 
ing in the train, and glanced through 
it again. 

aving read it, he tore it into 
fragments, and entering the tele- 
graph office, wrote a message:— 

“From Armand to Dubois. 
Shall stay here to-day, and go to 
Brussels L midnight train.” 

3B 
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Having sent his message, he 
quitted the station, smiling a little 
as he sauntered down the narrow 
street, with its few passengers hur- 
rying by to their marketing in the 
early sunshine, at the thought of 
the effect its reception would have 
upon the friend to whom he had 
addressed it. 

But the smile had quite vanished 
by the time he had arrived at the 
entrance into the dark courtyard 
of the “Lion d’ Or,” with its fat 
landlord on the look-out for a 
chance guest. 

“ Monsieur had ordered a room 
from Paris?” 

=7e.” 

“And Monsieur’s servant had 
arrived the previous day—with his 
luggage. Yes, it was quite right, 
quite right ; and if only the ser- 
vant had said the time at which 
Monsieur was expected, or a mes- 
sage, un petit mot, had been sent 
announcing his arrival, he, Léon 
Duval, would have sent the car- 
riage to meet him. But as it was, 
he,” with a shrug of his fat shoul- 
ders, “ was desolated, though not 
to blame.” 

Scarcely hearing his landlord’s 
apologies, the stranger mounted 
the stairs to the room which had 
been reserved for him, and flung 
open thé door. 

An elderly man-servant was its 
only occupant; he rose with a 
military salute as his master en- 
tered, but did not say anything 


until the door was closed between - 


them and Monsieur Duval’s vol- 
uble apologies. 

“JT will take breakfast here,” 
Monsieur Armand then said, and 
the servant went away to repeat 
the order. 

But when he came back his 
master was pacing up and down 
the room, pausing generally by the 
large window which gave a glimpse 
of blue sparkling waters, far be- 


yond the little town; and ose aa 
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when he had arrived there, with, 
out turning his head—“ There igng 
letter for me, Jean, I suppose?” 
he said. . 

“No, Monsieur,” Jean replied, 
lifting his eyes as he spoke, and 
looking sadly at the tall figure 
And a moment later, suddenly, 
as if unable to keep silence: 
** Monsieur stayed at Trécour last 
night ? ” 

“ Yes,” he assented. 

“ And did Monsieur——” 

“No,” he interrupted, speaking 
more quickly, “she would not see 
me. I thought she might have 
written here.’ 

The old man shook his head 
mournfully, whilst the younger 
seated himself before the break. 
fast now awaiting him. 

“ Did you go to her, or write?” 
the servant hazarded by-and-by, as 
silence again fell between them.” 

“T sent a letter by a messen- 
ger, asking her to see me to say 
‘ good-bye,’ telling her I was leav- 
ing France; but the only answer 
was a few words by the messenger, 
saying she could not see me; so I 
came on, meaning to go to Brussels 
this morning.” 

“ And now?” questioned Jean. 

“ Now,” smiling a little, “I have 
changed my mind, I have tele- 

\graphed to Monsieur Georges to 
tell hirn I shall leave here by the 
midnight train instead.” 

“ But Monsieur “ 

“T have made up my mind,” 
Monsieur answered shortly. “I 
have an engagement, but it will 
not take me long. We shall be 
able to start by the midnight train 
easily.” 

“ Monsieur is not very wise,” 
began Jean. 

“ Most unwise,” interrupted his 
master ; “ but I am afraid it is too 
late to begin to be different. Get 
me a newspaper—of the place, you 
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ii understand—if they have such a 
thing, and paper and ink.” 


It was half-past nine, and the 
weekly ball to which the second- 
rate Casino of Sérizay treated its 
habitués during the summer months 
was drawing to an end—half-past 
ten being the legitimate hour for 
its closing. 

The dancers in the centre, the 
lookers-on around, all alike seemed 
to be enjoying themselves in a 

ater or less degree, and the 

rash attempts of the shopkeeping 
. element to master the intricacy of 
the lancers—the scorn of the more 
aristocratic parties from neighbour- 
ing houses, who, in Paris toilets, 
and with Paris manners, had avail- 
ed themselves of the amusement 
offered by a tolerable band, and a 
good floor—was very entertaining 
to the non-combatants, safely 
drawn out of the reach of danger. 
A tall, slightly-built man, with 
asmooth dark head, coming into 
the room, by one of its many en- 
trances, paused in the doorway, as 
if to take a survey. First, of the 
dancers ; but neither the energetic 
bourgeois nor the aristocracy of 
the neighbourhood seemed to in- 
terest him. 
- Then, to the lookers-on ; rows;of 
mothers, fathers, and other rela- 
tions, all alike filled with joyful 
pride, till his eyes reached the 
“9 he was apparently in search 
of. 

A stout good-humoured-looking 
man, a stout good-humoured-look- 
ing woman, and between them a 
girl in white,—a girl with glad 
grey eyes, and pretty bright brown 

ir 


He watched her for a moment, 
and then, “ Pardon, Monsieur,” di- 
verted his attention; and he be- 
came aware that he was loung- 
ing in the doorway, to the incon- 
venience of the passers in and 


out,—apparently to the great 
inconvenience of a short fat man, 
with an eye-glass and a very dyed 
moustache, 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” he an- 
swered, drawing himself out of 
the way, and then looking at him 
with more interest. “Monsieur 
de Mornay ?” he said, interroga- 
me 
“The same, sir,” lifting a face 
that was rather pleasing, despite 
the obvious dye of the hair. 

“You do not remember me, I 
daresay, but I have met you at 
the house of the D’Artignans.” - 

“ Assuredly,” replied the other. 
“One grows so forgetful as one 
ete older. But I must not delay,” 

ussily ; “I am with a party.” 

“ And I am all alone. Mey I, 
perhaps——” 

“Certainly, do come and join 
us. Perhaps,” stopping suddenly, 
“you dance ?” 

“I do, or should say I did.” 

“Oh, you should not speak in 
the past tense. Now I—well,” 
confidentially, “to tell you the 
truth, I never did do much in that 
way. But to-night I have felt 
really sorry I could not get through 
a waltz ; for we have a little school 
girl from the Sacré Cour with us 
who is wild to dance. There she 
is,” stopping short, “and if you 
would—just one, you know. It 
was so very unkind of Mademoi- 
selle de Villeron,” irrelevantly ; 
“for I am sure her fiancé would 
have given her a turn, but she 
would not allow me to present 
him. So if you——” 

“Of course,” said his listener, 
courteously ; “and it certainl 
seems as if Mademoiselle de Vil- 
leron had been a little unkind. 
But girls, you know,”—smilin 
“sometimes think it as well to let 
no temptation come in the way of 
a fiancé.” 

“Tt is as well to be careful,” as- 








sented Monsieur de Mornay ; “but 
still circumstances alter cases.” 

“And in this case you think 
there was not much danger ?” 

“Girls of sixteen are not dan- 
gerous,” asserted Monsieur de Mor- 
nay, ont de “So ”—laughing 
heartily—“I think you may run 
the risk.” 

Then a slight tinge of colour 
coming into his broad face—* Ten 
thousand pardons, Monsieur; but 
names are treacherous things, and 
yours, I am sorry to say, has quite 
escaped me, Monsieur——? ” 

“ Armand,” replied the other 
wry” 5 
“ Thank you,” effusively. ‘“ Ma- 
demoiselle ”—leaning across the 
guardian to attract the girl’s at- 
tention—“ have you changed your 
mind? Are you still longing for 
a waltz? Because I have found 
you a partner.” 

At the sound of his voice the 

irl turned her head quickly ; but 

efore she could port if she had 
had any such intention, “ Monsieur 
Armand,” went on Monsieur de 
Mornay ; “ Miss Vyse, Madame de 
Croye.” Madame bowed pleasant- 
Vy ; and it was to her Monsieur 

rmand addressed a few polite 
words, whilst Miss Vyse awaited 
his leisure. 

She no longer looked tired, which 
was what he had noticed when he 
first saw her. Her eyes were as 
fresh and eager now as when he 
had seen her at seven that morning. 

There was still a little omile 
about her young red mouth. She 
was looking down towards where, 
below, the last figure of the lancers 
was being danced by several sets, 
all more or less inefficient ; whilst 
the master of the ceremonies looked 
on, despair written in his counte- 
nance; but the gambols of the 
crowd for the moment scarcely in- 
terested her. 

“He looks 
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thought him this morning ;” 


shadow of doubt crossing her ming _ 
as to the comparative deceptive. rit 


ness of subdued gaslight and 
brilliant early morning sunshine, 
“And it is odd, but I think he ig 
quite handsome now. Not what] 
admire,” slowly; “a fair, curly- 
haired man is what I admire,” with 
a swift glance at the dark, smooth 
head above ; “ but for a dark man 
he certainly is handsome.” 

“There, Mademoiselle,” he said, 
“that is the end of the lancers, 
Now for a waltz.” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly, 
“do not let us lose any of it.” 

He smiled. 

“ Well, if Madame will permit, 
let us go and seat ourselves in the 
front row ; and I promise you, you 
shall not miss one bar unless you 
so please.” 

“ Yes—go, child, by all means,” 
Madame replied, kindly. “Iam 
sure it has not been very lively 
for you.” 

“ Well, Mademoiselle,” ‘was his 
first question, “‘ how has the holi- 
day been ? Everything your fancy 

ainted when you started from 
récour ?” 

“Yes, very nearly so. Some. 
how things never go quite right in 
this world——” 

“ No, it is rather the way of this 
world,” he interposed. “ But ex- 
cepting for these necessary draw- 
backs ?” 

“Yes, excepting for those—and 
there were semen you know, be- 
fore we started,” and she laughed 
—“and for my not being able to 
dance,—everything has gone well.” 

“That was rather a pity.” 

“ Yes,” with momentary asperity 
— could you believe any one could 
come here every summer, as Mon- 
sieur de Mornay does, and not 
know one man to ask to dances 
waltz? He asked that lady oppo- 
site,—do you see a lady in p 
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 snuslin ?—well, he asked her if her 


ncé, who is with her, would. 
But she said No; she could not 
spare him. I think it was rather 
unkind, even if it did bore him,— 
and, after all, I am sixteen ; in 
another year I shall be out.” 

- “Jt was most unkind, I con- 
sider,” he answered, trying to fol- 
low the thread of her remarks. 

“So my partners were reduced 
to Uncle Henri and Monsieur de 
Mornay ; they each danced a quad- 
rille with me. It was a very funn 
affair,’—with another little laugh, 
—“for they did not in the least 
know what to do. Still, it was 
better than sitting still. You can 
imagine, therefore, how glad I was 
when I saw you,—or rather you 
can’t, because you are a man, and 
of course have been to many, many 
balls ?” 

“A good many,” he assented. 
“But never to one in Sérizay, so 
here we start on equal terms. In 
a few minutes we shall have to 
make our début. And as to your 
gladness at seeing me,—a porsible 
partner—I quite believe it. I 
was standing in the doorway be- 
hind you, and shall I tell you what 
I saw ?” 

She nodded. 

“T saw a great many people 
dancing, and a great many more 
looking on, all apparently quite 
happy ; but besides all these I saw 
aman, and a lady, anda girl in a 
white muslin frock ; and it seemed 
to me that this girl looked rather 
disconsolate, as if she were getting 
tired of watching other people en- 
joy themselves.” 

“Yes,” she interposed softly, “I 
was.” 

“So I changed my mind, for I 
had meant not tocome in, although” 
—smiling—“I had promised, and 
came on Monsieur de Mornay’s 
Wing to the rescue.” 

“Tt was very good of you ; and, 
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do you know,” her voice falling, 
and speaking very quickly, “I am 
afraid I am rather ungrateful ; for 
although you were so kind to me 
this morning, I never remembered 
to tell uncle about you until I got 
here this evening, when I hoped 
you would be here for one dance ; 
and that reminded me, and I told. 
my aunt. I only tell you,” the red 
burning into her cheeks, “ because 
I daresay you right think it odd of 
uncle not to thank you for all you 
did ; but you will understand now 
that it is not his fault.” 

**T hope you and your yncle had 
many more important things to 
talk about.” 

“ Yes, indeed!” Then colour- 
ing again, “I mean we had some- 
thing of great importance to dis- 
cuss. My cousin Clementine, their 
only child, is going to be married, 
and I am to be bridesmaid, and 
there is to be a ball.” 

“IT don’t wonder you forgot 
me,” Monsieur pe answered. 
“That was a piece of news in- 
deed. But there, the band is 
beginning, and, you know, we are 
to lose nothing of this.” 

“ Nothing,” she repeated, rising 
to her feet, the soft colour coming 
into her cheeks, her grey eyes 
burning with excitement. 

Waltzing can be raised to the 
level of a fine art ; and with a good 
floor, and Strauss’s softest, tender- 
est music sounding overhead, and 
such a partner as Monsieur Armand 

roved himself to he, Dorothy Vyse . 
elt that her holiday would have 
lost its chief attraction had he 
failed to present himself. He 
moved so quietly, so gracefully, 
amongst the rash, the headstrong, 
amidst whom he found himse 
sharing the honours of the Casino, 
that no untoward incident marred 
the full pleasure of the dance. And 
it was the girl who first paused 
after all. 
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“ Tired ?” he questioned. 

“ Oh, no,” her words coming with 
soft little pants between ; “ but I 
am so much out of breath that we 
must wait for a few seconds.” 

“You dared me to do it, you 
know,” he said. “There was not 
to be one pause from the first bar 
to the last.” 

She smiled. 

“T was afraid you would be one 
of those men—I have been watch- 
ing them this evening—who just 
take one turn, and then stand still 
and talk.” 

“ And conversation has no charm 
for you?” 

“Oh, one can talk at any time,” 
she answered, carelessly ; “but a 
waltz, that is another affair.” 

“That depends surely upon the 
conversation and—the dancing.” 

* Yes, of course. But you,” 
speaking more enthusiastically— 
“you dance beautifully ; better 
than Jeanne Dupuy, and she is the 
best dancer in the convent.” 

“T am proud, Mademoiselle, and 
feel encouraged to take another 
turn. Come! And you,” putting 
his arm round her slim waist, “ how 
do you stand as compared with 
Mademoiselle Jeanne Dupuy? I 
don’t think there can be much to 
choose between you.” 

“No,” she answered, indifferent- 
ly ; “ we are about equal. But as 
we are the two best, we are not 
allowed to dance together, but we 
have to waltz with those who are 
very bad. It rather spoils the 
pleasure.” 

“ Yes, I should think so.” 

“But we get on very well to- 

ther, I think ; and that is a com- 

ort, because——” 

“ Well?” he questioned, as 
stopped. 

“ Well, you see,” she went on, 
“ we have sometimes feared, Jeanne 
and I, that perhaps we were not 
learning the most fashionable step, 


she 


and that when we left Trécour y 
should find no one able to dar 
with us; but now I can tell her 
that it is all right. At least” — 
stopping short, “you would telj 
me ”? 

“Certainly ; I should think you 
had learnt in a Paris ball-room.” - 

“You have been there lately,” 
she queried, “and know the fash. 
ionable step ?” 

“Yes,” he assented ; “Iam quite ~ 
a critic.” 

Perhaps because of the distinct 
opinion that had been vouchsafed 
him on the subject, Monsieur 
Armand did not attempt much 
conversation ; but the dances were 
not very long, and all too soon, at 
least in as far as Miss Vyse was 
concerned, the music ceased. 

“Do you think Madame would 
trust me to take you into the buffet, 
and give you a glass of lemonade? 
I believe that light refreshment is 
to be had.” 

“Oh, I should think so.” 

Madame, conversing with a new- 
comer, tall and thin—and these 
facts exaggerated by comparison . 
with the party with whom he found 
himself—scarcely turned her head 
to say “Yes, yes, child—certainly.” 
And Miss Vyse, with her hand on 
Monsieur Armand’s arm, was led 
away through a narrowpassage into 
another well-lighted room, where 
was a table with light refreshment, 
in the shape of sweet cakes and 
a Her partner procured what 
she wished for, and then drawing a 
chair up to a little table, sat down 
beside her. 

She ate her cakes and drank her 
syrup and water with the most 
evident enjoyment, and after @ 
little while volunteered a remark. 

“T think I may safely say that 
I have never enjoyed any day in 
my life as much as I have done 
this one.” 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 
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“ You see,” she went on explan- 
atorily. “Ihave been four years 
in the convent, and have never 
been out, except to spend a few 
odd days at the other girls’ houses 
in the neighbourhood. Itis a very 
monotonous life, and I have often 
wished for a change. Now to- 
ge Rg 

An expressive silence. 

“ Has been full of change, I sup- 

ose ?” 

“Tt has,” she assented ; “I shall 
never forget it.” 

She was still mentally poring 
in review the various joys an 
anxieties of the day, when a tall 
soldierly servant came up to her 
companion and said something to 
him rapidly,—something, of which 
Monsieur Armand repeated after 
him the last words. 

“ A letter—give it to me ; ” then 
the anxious tones of his voice soft- 
ened, and he looked round at the 
girl with a smile. 

“ Mademoiselle will excuse me 
if I read a letter and a telegram 
which have come for me.” 

He opened the envelope and 

lanced at the message, then put 
it in his pocket. 

“Tt is all right,” he said to the 
servant. “Iam going by the mid- 
night train to Brussels. Get me a 
sheet of paper, and I will answer 
it.” 

In silence the man gave him 
one, with which he had evidently 
come prepared. 

Instinctively Monsieur Armand 
took hold of his watch-chain in 
search of the little pencil, but it 
was no longer there. A bewilder- 
ed expression crossed his face, and 
he turned his perplexed eyes to his 
servant; but in a moment Dosey, 
noting the look, interpreted and 
answered it. 

“Thave it,” she exclaimed; “you 
lent it to me, don’t you remember ?” 
searching her pocket, “ and I never 
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ve it you back. I found it after 

got home. I meant to give it to 
you directly I saw you,” flushin 
a little, “but I quite forgot it. 
am so sorry ! ” 

“ Well, you remembered it, after 
all, at the most opportune mo- 
ment,” he said kindly, taking it 
and writing rapidly. 

“There!” turning to the ser- 
vant, “send that off directly—and 
tell——” ; 

He hesitated for half a second, 
glancing from the clear frank 
eyes of the child to the tall sol- 
dierly figure, then— 

“ Tell her to wait,” he said; “I 
will come.” 

The man turned away, but 
paused a moment to say, signifi- 
cantly, “ At once.” 

“At once,” repeated Monsieur 
Armand. 

As the servantdisappeared,“Mon- 
sieur,” said Dorothy, quickly, “ you 
have been sent for—I could not 
help hearing the message ; I have 
finished my supper. It was very 
good of you to wait, for I am 
afraid you are in a hurry.” 

The little slip of paper this man 
had given kim was still between 
his fingers ; written across it, in 
a trembling woman’s hand, were 
a few words. 

“ After all, I cannot let tt go 
without saying ‘Good-bye.’ Come.” 
He looked at it again, then tore 
it into tiny scraps. And turning 
to the girl, “It is my sister,” he 
said, alittle abruptly, ‘“Shesends 
word she wishes to see me to say 
‘Good-bye.’ I hoped to have seen 
her yesterday, but I did not doso.” 

“To say ‘Good-bye,’” repeated 
Dorothy. 

“Yes. I am on my way to 
Brussels to meet a friend there, 
and after that I am going—oh, 
hundreds of miles away.” 

“ Where ?” she questioned ; and 
then her young eager eyes falling, 
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“JT beg your pardon 
began. 

* No, don’t,” he interrupted; “it 
was a very natural question. Iam 
going to Algeria.” 

“You are a soldier?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“ Yes,” he assented. 

“JT suppose,” she began, whilst 
buttoning her gloves, “that it is 
the sister who gave you this whom 
you are going to see?” taking up 
the little anchor which still lay on 
the table. “Cécile,” reading out 
the name. “You had better put 
it back on your chain,” holding it 
out, “or you will forget it again ; 
and you see,” laughing, “there is 
no use trusting to my memory.” 

“The last time I went that 
journey,” he said a moment later, 
rather irrelevantly, “I was with 
her—Cécile ; I was bringing her 
also to spend the day here from 
the Sacré Cceur.” 

“How very extraordinary?” 
— Dorothy. “ Do tell me 
about it. How old was she? Did 
she enjoy it ?” . 

“She was about sixteen also. 
But I remember she told me when 
I took her back, that it was the 
most miserably disappointing day 
she had ever spent. But then, 
you see, she had not been four 

ears in a convent.” 

“ Ah! that would make a differ- 
ence.” 

“T was her guardian,” he added. 
“ Poor Cécile ?” 

“ Of course I don’t know what 
you may have been like all those 

ears ago,” Miss Vyse vouchsafed, 
“but I should imagine you would 
have made rather a nice guardian.” 

“Looking back,” he went on, 
pursuing his own train of thought 
more than answering her, “one 
can see so. clearly how much better 
one might have hecn.” 

* Yes,” she assented ; “even I, 
though I can only look back a 





little way, often wish I had dong 

differently. 

pity, doesn’t it,” she added, “not to 
ave done it the right way at the 

time ?” 


“Well, if you, with your little — 


scrap of experience, have felt that 
what would you think of one ag 
old as I am, who, on looking b 
saw that everything ought to have 
been done differently —that his 
whole life had been one huge 
mistake ?” ; 

“Oh, but no one could think 
that,” she replied confidently, 
“unless they had been very wicks 
ed ; and then, of course, all they 
have to do is to be sorry, and try 
to be better.” 

“Yes,” he answered. His dark 
eyes were lifted to hers, looking 
gravely at her. “ Yes, you are 
quite right ; that is the only thin 
to be done. But I often thin 
that for those kind of people— 
wicked people, you know— the 
worst part of the looking back 
is that they see how, if they had 
been better themselves,those whom 
they loved would perhaps have 
been better also.” 


“ Well,” she said, “I have never | 


met a wicked person, never,” re- 
flectively ; “ but I think, if I ever 
did, I should like to tell him that 
he would be far happier if he 
was good. I don’t mean only in 
heaven, I mean here. Sometimes 
I have been utterly miserable, but 
it has always come from doing 
wrong.” 

“That is a very good piece of 
advice, Mademoiselle ; I will re- 
member it, and give it to the first 
person who seems to require it.” 


He had picked up the pencil, — 


but his efforts to fasten it on his 
chain were not crowned with sue- 
cess. It slipped through his fingers 
and disappeared on to the floor, 
where, after much searching, it was 
discovered at Dorothy’s feet. 


It does seem sucha 
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«“ Even hope, you see, Made- 


Onoars a2aeed 


moiselle, is trying to escape me 
to-night. I feel quite supersti- 
tious. First I lost it, and never 
even missed it ; and then, when I 
try to put it back into its accus- 
tomed place, it escapes me again. 
It is evidently going to forsake 
me.” 

“ But it shall not,” said Dorothy, 
determinately. ‘“ You shall have 
nothing to do with it; I will put 
it back.” 

“Well, perhaps you may bring 
better luck.” 

He took off bis watch and 
handed the chain to her, and she 

ut the little ornament back into 
its place. 

“There !” she cried triumphant- 
ly, “ it is as firm as possible,” giv- 
ing it to him. 

ie put it on and smiled. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle, I 
feel the good effect already.” 

The tall man was still standing 
making conversation to Madame 
de Croye, and she, still striving to 
hear all he said, at the immense 
distance which an unpropitious 
fate had placed between their two 
heads, when Monsieur Armand 
took back his young companion 
to her friends. 

Uncle Henri was still gazing as 
if mesmerised at the gambols of 
those below, which had now taken 
the form ofa particularly wild 
cotillon, 

It was Monsieur de Mornay who 
moved to make room for them. 

“I am not able to stay an 
longer,” Monsieur Arman said. 
“T have brought Mademoiselle 
back, and I am sorry to say I have 
not even time to wait for a turn in 
the cotillon. But we had our 
waltz, and you enjoyed it, Made- 
moiselle,” he went on, addressing 
himself to the girl, who had not 
seated herself, but was still stand- 
ing beside him. 


“ere 
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“Enjoyed it!” emphatically. 
“The pleasantest part of my da 
would have been left out if I h 
missed it.” 

She moved a step nearer, and 
her voice sinking a little, “ And I 
know,” she added, “that you only 
came to oe me pleasure. It was 
very kind, and I wish I could do 
more than say ‘ Thank you.’” 

“Tam very glad IU came,” he 
replied, “and I also say ‘Thank 
you,’ ” with a bow, which included 
all the party ; then, with a little 
especial “ Good night,” to Dorothy, 
he turned away; but after a 
hesitating step or two came back, 
and held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye ” was all he said ; but 
Dorothy felt there was a certain 
significance in the action, because 
to all the others he had simply 
said “Good night”; but to her, 
his friend, on this eventful day, he 
had said “ Good-bye,” in token that 
they two alone knew that the part- 
ing was final. 

She watched his tall, slight figure 
till he had disappeared from view ; 
at the door he looked back, and 
meeting her eyes, smiled, and bow- 
ed again. 


A little later, they were all 
walking back through the narrow 
roughly-paved streets of Sérizay 
that led from the Casino to the. 
hotel. Inthat primitive spot cabs 
were not to be had for the asking. 
They were always specially ordered 
luxuries, 

Madame de Croye leaning on 
the arm of her new friend ; Uncle 
Henri and Monsieur de Mornay 
behind ; and Dorothy, wrapped in 
a day-dream of her own, pursuing 
her solitary way. 

But arrived at the hotel, “Good 
nights ” were exchanged, and they 
separated—the two ladies going up 
to their own rooms whilst Monsieur 
de Croye lingered to smoke a cigar 
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with his friends before parting 
from them. 

“ Well, Dorothy,” questioned 
Madame, when they stood in the 
bright little French drawing-room, 
“T hope you enjoyed yourself. Are 
you very tired ?” 

“Oh no, aunt, not in the least ; 
and I have enjoyed myself. It 
was good of you sending for me.” 

Madame de Croye, who was di- 
vesting herself of numerous wraps, 
wherewith she had striven to coun- 
teract the evil influences of night 
air, came across the room, and 
kissed the girl kindly. 

“Tam very glad you enjoyed it, 
dear. I only wish we could have 
done more for you. But never 
mind,—at Clementine’s marriage 
you shall have as many partners 
as you can wish for. I hope Mon- 
sieur Armand—was not that his 
name ?—waltzed well.” 

“Perfectly,” cried the girl, en- 
thusiastically. “It was a treat! 
Was it not curious his being 
there? It was the same man, you 
know, that I told you about this 
morning, who was so kind to mein 
the train.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Ma- 
dame, alittle absently, folding up 
her many wraps, “I have been 
wondering about your bridesmaid’s 
dress, dear. Have you any par- 
ticular choice? I think it would 
be better for you to come to Paris 
a short time before the wedding 
so that you can have what you 
like best.” 

Into this new important topic, 
her thoughts being thus diverted, 
Dorothy plunged with great en- 
ergy ; and when it had been dis- 
cussed at much length, the door 
opened, and Monsieur de Croye 
made his appearance. . 

“Not in bed!” was his ex- 
clamation onentering. ‘ My dear 
child, what shockingly late hours 
you are keeping !” 





“Tt is only once in a way,” dig eae 
pleaded. “And I wanted $4 see 


you before I went to tell you how 

very much I have enjoyed myself.” 
“Even at that poor attempt at 

a ball ?” he said kindly. 

s — indeed, it was too delight- 

ul.” 


“Though you only danced once, 


did you not ?—for you can scarcel 
count my attempts, or De Mor. 
nay’s.” 

“ Yes, only once,” she repeated ; 
“but all the same, I don’t think I 
ever spent a more delightful even- 
ing.” 

“ You are a very good, grateful 
girl,” he said kindly ; “I hope I 
shall be able to do more for you 
one of these days.” 

“ Annette,”—the tones of his 
voice altering —and turning to his 
wife, “fancy who was in the 
Casino to-night! the Comte de 
Rivaulx.” 

“Comte de Rivaulx! ” echoed 
Madame, pausing in her tidying; 
“ why, what was he doing there?” 

“Yes, what ? But there is a 
man down stairs who is at the 
‘Lion d’Or,’ and has just been tell- 
ing us all about it. It seems he 
is staying there, though apparently 
not under his own name. This 
man, a friend of De Mornay’s, Fré- 
don by name, was in his room with 
the door open, when, at about ten 
o’clock, he saw a lady heavily 
veiled go past, and knock at the 
next door to his. 

“ A servant came out, and she 
said very quickly ; ‘Is the Comte 
de Rivaulx in? I must see him. 
Has he started ?’ 

“<*Not that name,’ the servant 
replied. And then added, ‘I wish 
he had started, but he said he 
must goto the Casino first. He 
had promised ia 

“ How heartless!” Madame re- 
marked. 

“It is disgraceful,” Monsieur 


” 
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de Croye went on. “My first 
thought was thankfulness that 
that stuck-up Mademoiselle de 
Villeron would not let De Mornay 
introduce her fiancé, Of course he 
was one of that party—vulgar, fast 
set. I have no doubt his sister was 
with him !” 

“That,” Madame remarked, 
“was scarcely likely, under the 
circumstances,” 

“What circumstances?” in- 

uired Monsieur, testily. ‘She 
has left her husband,” he went on; 
“ we all know that.” 

“ Henri!” exclaimed Madame in 
tones of horror, “ do not forget the 
child is in the room.” 

He stopped abruptly, and turned 
toward the corner where Dorothy, 
with wide-open grey eyes, in her 
white muslin gown, was staring at 
him. 

“ What has he done ?” she ques- 
tioned, coming a step nearer. 

“Done?” repeated Monsieur, 
still incensed at the contaminatin 

resence that, all unknown, ha 
Sion so near to him ; “ he has done 
nearly — he should not 
have done. Ruined, obliged to leave 
his regiment, penniless, — when, 
fifteen years ago, he had as fine a 
fortune as any man could wish for ; 
and then a duel to wind up with. 
The wounded man lying in Paris 
not expected to live, and he idling 
about a casino. That, I think, 

retty well shows the kind of man 

eis. But women are all alike. 
I believe Annette would say some- 
thing in his favour if she could.” 

“No, Henri,” she began doubt- 
fully, “ I suppose he is a very bad 
man. I have always heard he is ; 
still this duel, I was told, was fore- 
ed upon him, that he was insulted 
most openly.” 

“T daresay, I daresay. Still 
he need not go flaunting about as 
if he were proud of his heartless- 
ness—and with his sister, lost to 
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all sense of shame, living with a 


D’Elvas,” 

“Henri!” exclaimed Madame 
“T insist upon your changing the 
subject, or waiting until Dorothy 
has gone to bed.” 


Her husband was silent a mo- . 


ment, and she asked a little curi- 
ously, “ What kind of a looking 
man is he? I wish I had seen 
him.” 


“ Frédon says that he thinks he~ 


saw him go down, and that he 
never saw a face which bore so 
plainly the distinguished marks of 
the kind of man he is. The ex- 
pression was horrible, so he says.” 

“What is he like ?” questioned 
Dorothy, gently. She was gather- 
ing her wraps together, preparatory 
to departing. 

“His looks don’t matter much,” 
replied her uncle. “ Suffice it that 
I consider him to be the wickedest 
man in Paris.” 

Having made this sweepin 
sertion, Uncle Henri’s feelin 
seemed a little relieved ; for, “He 
is not handsome,” he added ; “ at 
least I have always heard that his 
fascination does not lie in his good 
looks.” 

“ Does he dance well? ” Dorothy 
hazarded, lighting her candle. 

Monsieur de Croye laughed, His 
good temper seemed restored. 

“His dancing,” he said, “to 
quote Frédon down-stairs, is his- 
torical.” 

“ Well,” put in Madame, sooth- 
ingly, “ perhaps he could not resist 
going to the ball, if he is so fond 
of dancing.” 

“That’s right, Annette,” re- 
marked her husband ; “ hear how 
bad he is, and then make excuses 
for him. And you, Dorothy, you 
hear also,—and only regret, I see, 
that you had not a chance of know- 
ing him.” 

But Dorothy did not answer, 
did not smile at his light words, 
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but said “Good night,” and taking 
up the candle, went to her own 
room. 

She was not thinking of the 
doubtful hero of many Paris esca- 
pades of whom her uncle had 
spoken,—of the man who had run 

rough a large fortune, wasting 
his patrimony on the idle amuse- 
ments which his life had suggested, 
—of the man who, in disgrace and 
ruin, had thought it advisable to 
leave his country, and strive to 
carve out a fresh career as a name- 
less soldier in another land, whilst 
he, with whom he had fought, 
lay hovering between lifeand death 
in Paris. 

No; her innocent, girlish thoughts 
were with some one very different ; 
some one who had been kind and 
helpful to her when she had been 
perplexed and anxious—who had 
smoothed many difficulties in her 
path, which had threatened to 
interfere with her happiness—and 
had, at the cost of trouble to him- 
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self, given her the crowning joy of 
her holiday. 

Some one who had looked at her 
with dark, grave eyes, and told her 
the bitterest punishment of wrong- 
doing is to find out we have beena 
bad guide to those we love,—some 
one who had placed in her hands 
the little symbol which had served 
as the connecting link between- 
brother and sister, whose love, 
formed of the threefold cord, 
no dividing sin and shame could 
sever, 

Of the voice that had said that 
Hope was forsaking, him, but that 
her young innocent hand should 
give it back to him. 

And it seemed to Dorothy, 
standing in the bare French room, 
with the moonlight falling across 
the uncarpeted floor, that, of a 
sudden, a great window had been 
flung open before her, out of which, 
gazing, she saw, for the first time, 
all the sin and sorrow that there is 
in the world. 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE : HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


Tue quincentenary of the death 
of John Wycliffe occurring on the 
31st day of this month (December 
1884), invites us to review the 
work with which the name of 
Wycliffe is associated and identi- 
fied. “John Wycliffe,” says Dean 
Hook, “may be justly accounted 
one of the greatest men that our 
country has produced. He is one 
of the very few who have left the 
impress of their minds, not only on 
their own age, but on all time.” * 
He is also one of the few who are 
known to us only in their work, and 
by their work. For it may be said 
that, apart from Wycliffe’s work, 
we know nothing of the man. His 
work is his memorial; in it he lives. 

Wycliffe’s work may be viewed 
in its relation to the University 
—Oxford ; to the Crown—the na- 
tional independence ; to the hier- 
archy—the clergy ; and to the 
laity —the people. According to 
this onthed of survey and re- 
view, Wycliffe appears successively 
in history as a student and scho- 
lastic disputant ; as a_ politician 
and patriot ; as a theologian and 
reformer ; and as a Christian evan- 
gelist and preacher of grace, right- 
eousness, and truth. These succes- 
sive phases of Wycliffe’s work 
correspond with the events of his 
life; and they indicate the progress 
of the great work to which Wyc- 
liffe had dedicated his powers. 
This, again, implies that it was 
onl ss step—little by little 
—that Wycliffe’s views assumed 
that form in which they were de- 
veloped and expressed in the later 
years of his life. 


It is impossible to determine 
either the date of Wycliffe’s first 
admission to Oxford or the college 
in which he first studied. Of his 
early life at the university, as of 
his earlier life at home, we know 
nothing. According to the state- 
ments of some of his biographers, 
Wycliffe was born in the year 
1323, in the hamlet of Spreswell, 
near Old Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
In 1340 he went to Oxford, and 
was one of the first commoners re- 
ceived into Queen’s college —an 
institution opened that year for 
the first time. After a short at- 
tendance in Queen’s, he joined him- 
self to Merton, and became a 
fellow of that famous College. The 
historian Fuller says that Wycliffe 
was a graduate of Merton, but he 
makes no mention of his havin 
been at an earlier time connec 
with Queen’s College. “ We can 

ive no account,” he says, “of 

ycliffe’s parentage, birthplace, or 
infancyj; only we find an ancient 
family of the Wycliffes in the 
bishopric of Durham,’ since -by 
match united to the Bracken- 
buries, persons of prime quality 
in those parts. As for this our 
Wycliffe, history at the very first 
meets with him a man, and full 

rown, yea, graduate of Merton 

ollege in Oxford.” * Of the six 
Oxford colleges of that time, Mer- 
ton had acquired for itself a splen- 
did and well-deserved reputation. 
“ And, indeed, malice itself cannot 
deny that this college, or little 
university rather, doth equal, if 
not exceed, any one foundation 
in Christendom, for the famous 





’ Lives of the Archbishops, iii. 76. 


? Camden’s Britannia. 


* Church History, Book IV. 1. 









men bred therein.” * Roger Bacon 
1280), Doctor Mirabilis; John 
ns Scotus (1308), Doctor Sub- 
tilis ; Walter Burley (1337),Doctor 
Approbatus ; William of Ocham 
(1347), Doctor Singularis or Pater 
‘Nominalium ; and Thomas Brad- 
wardine (1350), Doctor Profundus, 
—were all bred in Merton College. 
John Wycliffe seems to have early 
entertained and cherished the am- 
bition to add his name to the num- 
ber of those renowned doctors who 
as students had preceded him in 
Merton College. If this was his 
ambition, he attained to the object 
of his desire when, by his contem- 
poraries, he was recognised as Doc- 
tor Hvangelicus. It would appear 
that, at an early period in his life, 
he had, after much deliberation, 
made choice of the Bible or the 
l as his great theme. To be 
a “ Biblicist,” or Bible student and 
interpreter, was not considered a 
high or honourable distinction b 
the schoolmen—the men of “cul- 
ture” of that age. But to think 
for himself and to choose for him- 
self was a notable characteristic 
of the young Yorkshireman, John 
WwW cliffe. in making his choice 
and in linking himself indissolubl 
to the Word and “ cause of God,” 
he seems to have been much in- 
fluenced by the example and by 
the teaching of Bradwardine. But 
he made it his aim to be a pro- 
ficient, and, if possible, a master in 
all attainable science and learning. 
That he had been a thorough oe 
ent of the Trivium and Quadriv- 
ium is proved by his works, for 
they all bear the impress of the 
disciplined scholastic and the skil- 
ful dialectician. In all respects 
he was a worthy successor of the 
distinguished band of men who had 
been his predecessors in Merton.* 





John Wycliffe: His Life and Work. 
The writings of Wyoliffe show! 





Ley eery. 


that he had studied very carefully 
the works of Roger Bacon, of 
Duns Scotus, and of William of 
Ocham. But the same writin 
show that he had early learned to 
call no man master—for while he 
accepts much from Duns Scotus, 
he also accepts much from William 
of Ocham. Truth seems to have 
been the object of his early, eager, 
and constant pursuit. 

The first notable and formal re- 
cognition of Wycliffe’s eminence 
within the university, is found in 


his appointment to be Warden or 


Master of Balliol. In this honour. 
able office he continued only for 
a few years—1360-1362. From 
Balliol he received nomination to 
the rectorship of the parish ‘of 
aS ay ome in Lincolnshire. Soon 
after his appointment to a pastoral 
cure, he resigned his position as 
Master of Balliol. Wycliffe’s con- 
nection with the diocese of Lincoln, 
through his being rector of Fyling- 
ham, seems to have had an import- 
ant influence on the progressive 
development of his ecclesiastical 
and religious life. A former Bishop 
of Lincoln—1235-1254—Grossetéte 
ee was spoken of by 
ger Bacon as “the only man liv- 
ing” in that age “who was in ~s 
session of all the sciences.” The 
writings of this great and good 
bishop are continuall 
referred to by Wycliffe. 
A most significant testimony 
to the standing influence and re- 
putation of Wycliffe in the uni- 
versity was given in 1365 by Simon 
Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who appointed him Warden of 


Canterbury Hall. In the Arch-. 


bishop’s letter of institution, Wye 
liffe is described “as one in whose 
fidelity, circumspection, and pru- 








1 Church History, Book III. century xiii. 
* Causa Dei—the title of Bradwardine’s great work. 
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dence his Grace very much con- 
fided, and on whom he had fixed 
his eyes on account of the honesty 
of his life, his laudable conversa- 
tion, and his knowledge of letters,” 
The significance and worth of this 
testimony can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It is all the more signifi- 
cant because of the circumstances 
in which it was given, and the 
nomination to which it was de- 
signed to give effect. In founding 
Canterbury Hall, Islip had ap- 
pointed W oodhull—a monk of Can- 
terbury—to be Warden. With 
him three other monks and eight 
secular scholars were associated in 
the government of the hall. After 
a trial of four years of this mixed 
administration, finding that it did 
not work well, more particularly 
because of the jealousies, conten- 
tions, and collisions between the 
monks and the secular associates, 
Islip, in the exercise of a right 
which he had reserved to himself, 
displaced the Warden and the 
three other monks, and appointed 
Wycliffe in the place of Wood- 
hull ; and the three secular priests, 
Selby, Middleworth, and Benger, 
to be associates or fellows in the 
room of the three monks, This 
action on the part of the Arch- 
bishop gave great offence to the 
monks of Christ Church and to 
the whole order of the Friars. It 
was regarded as virtually and in 
effect an act by which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gave the 
weight of his high position and 

eat authority to those who in 

xford were the resolute and 
strenuous opponents of the men- 
dicant friars. Consequences that 
could not have been foreseen by 
any concerned in this action flowed 
from it. For not long after Wyc- 
liffe’s appointment to the Warden- 
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ship of Canterbury Hall, Arch-. 
bishop Islip died on the 26th 
April 1366, and was succeeded’ in 


November by Simon Langham, « — 


who had been monk, prior, and 
abbot of Westminster. By this 
Archbishop, Wycliffe and the three 
secular priests who had been so 
recently appointed to govern Can- 
terbury Hall were removed. Wood- 
hull and his associates were rein- 
stated in the position from which: 
they had been expelled by Islip, 
and, in violation of the founder’s 
will, the eight secular scholars 
were ejected. The hall thus be-- 
came virtually a monastic institu- 
tion. Wycliffe’s appeal to the 
papal court at Avignon was of no 
avail. After a protracted process 
and long delay, the Pope gave 
judgment against him in 1370, 
We cannot better conclude this 
chapter in Wycliffe’s life than by 
quoting the words of Godwin. 
They will prepare us for what 
comes next in the order of 
events :— 


‘*From Canterbury College, which 
his predecessor had founded, he (Lang- 
ham) sequestered the fruits of the 
benefice of Pageham, and otherwise 
molested the scholars there, intending 
to displace them all and to put in 
monks, which in the end he brought 
to pass. John Wycliffe was one of 
them that were so displaced, and had 
withstood the Archbishop in this busi- 
ness with might and main. By the 
Pope’s favour and the Archbishop’s 
power, the monks overbore Wycliffe 
and his fellows. If, then, Wycliffe 
were angry with Pope, Archbishop, 
monks, and all, you cannot marvel.” 


Notwithstanding the very rea- 
sonable remark of Godwin that we 
need not wonder much if Wyc- 
liffe, considering the treatment 
which he had received at the hands 












' A Catalogue of the Bishops of England, by Francis Godwin, now bishop of 


Landaff : 1615. 
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the Pope, the Archbishop, and 
the incuba, should be angry against 
them all there is no proof or evi- 
dence whatever in support of the 
allegation of his adversaries, that 
his antagonism to the friars and 
his attitude towards the Pope pro- 
ceeded from irritated feeling, dis- 
content, and disappointed ambi- 
tion, On the contrary, the ab- 
sence of all such feelings is one of 
the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic distinctions of his numer- 
ous writings. 

Wycliffe’s nomination by Islip 
to the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall is dated the 9th of December 
1365.. In that year Pope Urban 
V. revived and urged a claim 
against Edward III. which had 
been in abeyance for thirty-three 

ears. This was the demand that 
ward should pay the feudal tri- 
bute or annual fee which for the 
crown of England he owed to 
Urban the Fifth of that name, 
exercising the functions of Bishop 
of Rome in the place of the papal 
captivity at Avignon. The Serv- 
ant of servants at Avignon — 
moved by that necessity which 
knows no law, or by an equally law- 
less covetousness and ambition— 
demanded of Edward III. of Eng- 
land payment of the feudal tribute- 
money alleged to be due by that 
monarch to the Holy See. The 
demand of the Pope was for pay- 
ment of the sum of a thousand 
marks annually due, and for pay- 
ment of the arrears that had ac- 
cumulated for thirty-three years, 
or since Edward, ceasing to bea 
minor, had exercised his sovereign 
rights as monarch of England. 
is papal claim was accompanied 
with an intimation to the King of 
England that, in case of his fail- 
ing to comply with the pontifical 
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swer for his non-fulfilment of ¢ 
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and sovereign, the Pope of 
It is difficult — 


Rome, at Avignon. 
to say whether the arrogance or 
the folly of Pope Urban V.,, in 
reviving and urging this claim at 
this time, was the greater of the 
two. Edward III., even in his de. 
crepitude, and in the midst of the 
reverses which marked his declini 
years, was not likely to crouch, like 
John, under the ignominious burden 
laid on him in the time of his ad. 
versity by the Papacy. The Pope’s 
claim proved the occasion of unit- 
ing the King and the nation ina 
common assertion and vindication 
of the national independence, and 
of the inalienable rights and prero- 
gatives of the English Crown. It 
was the occasion of Wycliffe’s first 
public appearance as the champion 
of the royal supremacy and na- 
tional independence against the 
usurpation and arrogance of the 
Court of Rome. The papal claim 
was submitted by Edward to the 
Parliament which met at West- 
minster in May 1366. After de- 
liberation, the answer of the Par- 
liament—the Lords and Commons. 
of England—to the demand of the 
Pope,concluded with these weighty 
and well-measured words :— 


‘‘ Forasmuch as neither King John 
nor any other king could bring this 
realm and kingdom .in such thraldom 
and subjection but by common con- 
sent of Parliament, the which was 
not done; therefore, that which he 
did was against his oath at his coro- 
nation, besides many other. causes. 
If, therefore, the Pope should at- 
tempt anything against the King, by 
process of other matters in deed, the 
King, with all his subjects, should 
with all their force and power resist 
the same.” ' 





Wycliffe, p. 19. 


* Cotton’s Abridgment of Records, p. 102, quoted by Lewis, in his life of ~ 
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At the time when this resolution 
was come to, Wycliffe was Warden 
of veoh | all. At this time, 
also, he stood in some very special 
relation to the King, as the King’s 

rivate secretary or chaplain— 
“Peculiaris Regis Clericus.” And 
his argument—‘ Determinatio de 
Dominio’—in vindication of the 
Crown and the national indepen- 
dence, consists mainly of a state- 
ment skilfully compiled by him out 
of what, according to the report 
which he had heard, had been 
spoken by the secular lords in a 
certain meeting of council—“ Quam 
audivi in quodam consilio a Domi- 
nis secularibus esse datam.” Soon 
after the decision of Parliament to 
repudiate the Pope’s claim, a mon- 
astic and anonymous doctor, writ- 
ing in support of the papal de- 
mand, challenged Wycliffe by name 
—singling him out from all others 
—to refute, if he could, the argu- 
ment urged by him on the part 
of the Pope; and to vindicate, if 
he could, the action of the Eng- 
lish Parliament in refusing to 
ay the feudal tribute demanded 
y Urban the Fifth. Wycliffe 
showed no hesitation in accepting 
the challenge of this anonymous 
doctor. And it must be confessed 
that he conducts his argument 
with consummate skill, moderation, 
andability. His challenger had laid 
down the position that “every 
dominion granted on condition, 
comes to an end on the failure 
of that condition. But our lord 
the Pope gifted our king with 
the kingdom of England, on con- 
dition that England should pay 
so much annually to the Roman 
See. Now this condition in pro- 
cess of time has not been fulfilled, 
and the King, in consequence, has 
lost long ago all rightful dominion 
in England.” Wrycliffe’s answer 
18, briefly, that England’s monarch 
is King of England, and has domin- 
VOL, CXXXVI.—NO. DCCOXXX. 
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ion there, not by the grace of the 
Pope, but by the grace of God, 
Two other positions were main- 
tained by this polemical monk— 
namely, that “the civil power 
may not under any circumstances 
deprive ecclesiastics of their lands, 
goods, or revenues; and that in 
no case can it be lawful for an 
ecclesiastic to be compelled to ap- 
pear before a secular judge.” 
Against these claims of exemption 
and immunity, Wycliffe urges with 
irresistible force the argument, that 
as the King is under God supreme 
in his kingdom, all causes, whether 
relating to persons or to property, 
must be under his dominion, and 
subject to his jurisdiction. Wye- 
liffe, in ——s his reply, says: 
“Inasmuch as I am the King’s 
own clerk, [I the more willingly 
undertake the office of defending 
and counselling that the King exer- 
cises his just rule in the realm of 
England when he refuses to pay 
tribute to the Roman Pontiff.” 
Wycliffe constructs his argument 
out of what, as reported to him, 
had been spoken at a conference 
or council of the barons or the lords 
temporal of the realm. It is not 
Wycliffe but the noblemen of 
England who refute the monk and 
repudiate the Pope’s illegitimate 
and arrogant demand. An ab- 
stract of the speeches of seven of 
the barons met in council is so 
given as to be an exhaustive and 
unanswerable argument against 
the papal claims. “Our ances- 
tors,” said the first lord, “won 
this realm, and held it against all 
foes by the sword. Julius Cesar 
exacted tribute by force ; but force 
ives no perpetual right. Let the 

ope come and take it by force ; I 
am ready to stand up and resist 
him.” ‘The second lord thus reas- 
oned : “The Pope is incapable of 
such feudal supremacy. Heshould 
follow the example of Christ, 
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who refused all civil domin- 
ion; the foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air their nests, 
but He had not where to lay His 
head, Let us rigidly hold the Pope 
to his spiritual duties, boldly op- 
ose all his claims to civil power.” 
n support of this the third lord 
said : “ The Pope calls himself the 
Servant of the servants of the Most 
High: his only claim to tribute 
from this realm is for some service 
done ; but what is his service to 
this realm? Not spiritual edifica- 
tion, but draining away money to 
enrich himself and his Court, show- 
ing favour and counsel to our 
enemies.” To this the fourth lord 
added: “The Pope claims to be 
the suzerain of all estates held by 
the Church ; these estates, held on 
mortmain, amount to one-third of 
the realm. There cannot be two 
suzerains ; the Pope, therefore, for 
these estates is the King’s vassal ; 
he has not done homage for them ; 
he may have incurred forfeiture.” 
The fifth argument is more subtle : 
“If the Pope demands this money 
as the price of King John’s absolu- 
tion, it is flagrant simony ; it is an 
irreligious act to say, ‘I will ab- 
solve you on payment of a certain 
annual tribute.’ But the King 
pays not this tax; it is wrung 
rom the poor of the realm: to 
exact it is an act of avarice rather 
than salutary punishment. If the 
Pope be lord of the realm, he ma 
at any time declare it forfeited, 
and grant away the forfeiture.” 
Following up this view of the case, 
the sixth lord says: “If the realm 
be the Pope’s, what right had he 
to alienate it? He has fraudu- 
lently sold it for a fifth part of its 
value. Moreover, Christ alone is 
the suzerain ; the Pope being falli- 
ble, yea, peccable, may be in mortal 





sin. Jt is better as of old io’ a P 
the realm immediately of Chrigg® 





The seventh lord concluded the 
argument by a bold denial of the 
right of King John to surrender or 
give away the sovereignty of the 
realm ; “ He could not grant awa 
the sovereignty of England; the 
whole thing—the deed, the 
the signatures—is an _ absolute 
nullity.” * 
It cannot now be known how 
far Wycliffe’s conduct in connec. 
tion with the claim for the payment 
of the feudal tribute influenced the 
papal decision in his appeal ; but 
that decision was given after the 
publication of Wycliffe’s treatise, 
‘De Dominio.’ And there can be 
no doubt that from May 1366, 
Wycliffe was marked at Avignon 
asadangerousman. To be nearer 
to Oxford he exchanged, in 1368, 
the rectory of Fylingham for that 
of Ludgershall in Buckingham- 
shire, and he became Doctor in 
Divinity about the year 1370. 
The ability, prudence, and cour. 
age with which Wycliffe had vin- 
dicated the action of the Parlia- 
ment and of the Crown against 
the papal claim, as asserted and 
defended by the anonymous monk, 
recommended him as singularly 
ualified to be one of the Royal 
ommissioners appointed in 1374 
to meet with the papal Nuncios at 
Bruges, to negotiate a settlement 
of the questions in dispute between 
England and the Papacy. In this 
Commission the name of Wycliffe 
holds the second place, being in- 
serted immediately after that of 
the Bishop of Bangor. The ne 
gotiations terminated in a sort of 
compromise, according to which 
it was concluded “that for the 
future the Pope should desist 
from making use of reservations 





* See Milman’s Latin Christianity, Book XIII. chap. vi., and the document ~ 
itself as given in the Appendix (No. 80) to the Life of Wycliffe, by Lewis. 
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of benefices, and that the King 
Y oald no more confer benefices by 
his writ Quare impedit.” Althoug 
this was but a very partial and 
unsatisfactory settlement of the 
matters in dispute, yet the part 
taken by Wycliffe in the negotia- 
tion at Bruges appears to have 
met with the approbation of the 
King and his advisers. For in 
November 1375, he was presented 
by the King to the prebend of 
Aust, in the perp Church of 
Westbury, in the diocese of Wor- 
cester. He had previously, in 
April 1374, received from the 
Crown, in the exercise of the 
patronage that developed on it 
during the minority of Lord Henry 
Ferrars, nomination to the rectory 
of Lutterworth, and had resigned 
his charge of Ludgershall. 

In the same year in which the 
treaty was concluded (1376), a 
most elaborate and detailed indict- 
ment against the usurpations and 
exactions of the Papacy and its 
minions was submitted .to Parlia- 
ment, and after being considered, 
was passed in the form of a peti- 
tion to the King, craving that 
measures of effective redress and 
remedy should be taken against 
the notorious and intolerable evils 
complained of. The Parliament 
which presented this complaint 
and petition to the King so com- 
sented itself to the people of Eng- 
land that it deceived the singular 
designation of “ The Good Parlia- 
ment.” Although the royal an- 
swer to the petition was far from 
being satisfactory or encouraging, 
et the Parliament that met in 
anuary 1377 presented another 
petition to the King, craving that 
the statutes against Provisions 
passed at former times should be 
put into effective operation, and 
that measures should be taken 
against certain cardinals who had 
violated those statutes, and against 
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those who in England collected the 
papal revenues, and by so doing 
oppresssd and impoverished the 

nglish people. So vividly do the 
propositions of these two Parlia- 
ments express and represent the 
ideas alk opinions of Wycliffe, 
that Dr. Lechler concludes that he 
was a member of both of these 
Parliaments. But there is no 
necessity for this inferential as- 
sumption. Wycliffe’s doctrines 
respecting the kingly sovereignty 
and national independence, and 
his sentiments regarding the in- 
tolerable abuses of the papal offi- 
cials, were by this time the doctrines 
and the sentiments of not a few 
among the lords and commons of © 
England. And without being him- 
self a member of Parliament, Wyc- 
liffe had ample opportunity and 
means for using his influence to 
stimulate, direct, and guide those 
who in the National Assembly gave 
voice to the complaint and claim 
of the English people as against 
the usurpation and exactions of 
the Papacy. To this sort of influ- 
ence on the part of Wycliffe, as 
also to the weight attached to his 
judgment in a case involving a 

nowledge of canon and civil law, 
significant testimony was borne by 
the action. of the first Parliament 
of Richard IL, which met at West- 
minster on the 13th of October 
1377. By this Parliament the 
question was referred to the judg- 
ment of Dr. Wycliffe, “ Whether 
the kingdom of England, on an 
imminent necessity of its own de- 
fence, may lawfully detain the 
treasure of the kingdom, that it be 
not carried out of the land, although 
the Lord Pope required its being 
carried out on the pain of censures, 
and by virtue of the obedience due 
to him?” As might be expected, 
Wycliffe answered that it was law- 
ful, and demonstrated this by the 
law of Christ, urging at the same 








time the common maxim of di- 
vines, that alms are not required to 
be given but to those who are in 
need, and by those who have more 


than they need. “By which,” 
says Lewis, “it appears that Dr. 
ycliffe’s opinion was, that Peter- 
ence paid to the Pope were not a 
just due, but only an alms, or char- 
itable gift.” 

The action of the English Par- 
liament referring this question to 
the judgment of Wycliffe, is all 
the more interesting and signifi- 
cant if respect be had to the time 
and circumstances in which Wyc- 
liffe’s opinion was required by 
Parliament. It was not only after 
the death of Edward IIL, which 
occurred on the 21st of June 1377, 
but also after the almost tragical 
though picturesque incident in 
Ww Cliffe’. life, when, accompanied 
pee protected by the Duke of 
Lancaster and Lord Henry Percy, 
he appeared in the Ladye Chapel 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
19th of February in the same 

ear to answer for himself and 

is doctrines before a convention 
of ecclesiastics, presided over b 
Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by Courtenay, 
the Bishop of London, It was, 
also, after no fewer than five papal 
bulls, dated at Rome on the 22d of 
May, had been sent forth against 
Wycliffe. These things gave great 
significancy to the action of Rich- 
ard II.’s first Parliament, when 
for its guidance it desired to have 
the opinion of Wycliffe respect- 
ing the lawfulness of refusing to 
comply with certain papal exac- 
tions. 

The position and influence of 
Wycliffe, his standing in the uni- 
versity and among the representa- 





be judged of by the elaborate 
complicated measures taken against 
him. One of the Pope’s misgiyes 
was addressed to the King, an. 
other to the University of Oxford, 
and no fewer than three to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London. These docu. 
ments were accompanied by 4 
schedule or syllabus of nineteen 
articles which had been reported 
to the Pontiff, “erroneous, false, 
contrary to the faith, and threat. 
ening to subvert and weaken the 
estate of the whole Church,” said 
to be held and taught by Wycliffe, 
Acting on these instructions, and 
proceeding in the business with 
the greatest wariness, the Arch- 
bishop summoned Wycliffe to a 

pear Leteop a synod to be held 
in the chapel at Lambeth early 
in the year 1378.° On this oo 
casion the Duke of Lancaster 
and Lord Percy were not with 
him to protect him, but he re 
ceived effective though tumultu- 
ous and boisterous help from the 
citizens, who might be heard by 
the bishops shouting such sentences 
as, “The Pope’s briefs ought to 
have no effect in the realm without 
the King’s consent ;” “Every man 
is master in his own house.” But 
even more effective help than that 
of the angry citizens was at hand. 
“In comes a gentleman and court- 
ier, one Lewis Clifford, on the very 
day of examination, commandin 

them not to proceed to any defini 
tive sentence against the said Wy- 
cliffe.’ Never before were the 
bishops served with such a prohi- 
bition ; all agreed the messenger 
durst not be so stout with suchs 
mandamus in his mouth, but be- 
cause backed with the power of 





1 See Lewis’s Life of Wycliffe, p. 55, and Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, vol. i. 
p. 584. 
* The date of this meeting has not been determined with certainty. 
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the prince that employed him. 
‘The bishops, struck with a panic- 
fear, proceeded no further” '—or as 
a contemporary historian (Wals- 
ingham) says: “ Their speech be- 
came soft as oil; and with such fear 
were they struck, that they seemed 
to be as a man that heareth not, 
and in whose mouth are no re- 
proofs.” Wycliffe passed as safely 
out of Lambeth Chapel as on a for- 
mer occasion he had passed out of 
the Ladye Chapel of St. Paul’s. 
Not long after the sudden conclu- 
sion of this Lambeth synod, inti- 
mation of the Pope’s death, on the 
27th March 1378, was received in 
England. This so arrested the 
process against Wycliffe, that no 
further action was taken under the 
fiveelaborate bulls of Pope Gregory 
XI. A new chapter in the life 
and work of Wycliffe begins with 
the great papal schism of 1378. 
Till recently it was supposed 
that Wycliffe had early assumed 


the attitude towards the friars . 


which had been taken by Richard 
Fitzralph, who, after he had been 
Chancellor of Oxford in 1333, and 
Archbishop of Armagh in 1347, 
died at Avignon in 1359. This 
supposition now appears to be 
historically without ground; and 
Dr Lechler’s researches tend to 
show that Wycliffe’s controversy 
with the friars belonged not to 
the earlier but to the later period 
of his life. This view agrees 
with all that we know of the 
method according to which Wyc- 
liffe conducted and developed 
his great argument against the 
Papacy. Wycliffe’s study of the 
papal claims, pretensions, usur- 
pations, and exactions, led him 
to investigate the grounds and 
foundations, not only of the po- 
litical, but also of the ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual, power and au- 
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thority of the Popedom. In his 
reply in 1366 to the anonymous 
monk-champion of the Papacy, he 
had represented or reported, with 
manifest approbation, the state- 
ment of one ef the secular lords, 
declaring that the Pope was a man 
and peccable ( ecco a and that 
he might be in mortal sin, and 
liable to what that involves. After 
he had taken his degree of Doctor 
in Divinity in 1370 or 1371, he 
expounded and vindicated from 
the Scriptures the doctrines which, 
by his long study of the Divine 
Word, he had been led to receive 
as articles of faith founded on the 
written Word of God. These 
views, derived directly and imme- 
diately from Holy Scripture, he 
illustrated by quotations from the 
early fathers—more particularly 
from the writings of Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory, 
the four fathers of the Latin 
Church. From the time when he 
became Doctor in Divinity, “he 
began,” says a contemporary oppo- 
nent, “to scatter forth his blas- 
phemies. And as we know, it was 
after his return from Bruges in 
1376 that he began to speak of the 
Pope not merely as peccable— 
fallible, and liable to sin—but as 
“ Antichrist, the proud, worldly 
priest of Rome.” 

It has been said that the lan- 
guage of Wycliffe in his tract 
entitled “De Papa Romana et 
Schisma Paper” was too strong, 
too vehement and sweeping ; and 
that his work was, in tendency 
and effect, destructive rather than 
constructive. So far is it from 
being true that his language is 
that of passion, or of vehemence 
proceeding from passion, that on 
the contrary, it is the language of 
a reflective, circumspect, and keen- 
eyed observer of the evils and 





' Fuller’s Church History, Book IV. cent. xiv. 
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abuses of the papal system, which 
he contrasted with the primitive 
and apostolic model of the Church. 
When compared with the lan- 
guage of some other assailants of 
the Papacy, Wycliffe’s fiercest in- 
vectives are but the calm, measured 
and temperate declaration of truth 
and reality, spoken by one who so 
loved the truth, and was so earnest 
in his endeavors for the reforma- 
tion of the Church and the morals 
of the clergy, that he avowed him- 
self willing, if need be, to lay 
down his life, if by so doing he 
could promote the attainment of 
this end. If the portraiture of 
the Papacy, and of the papal dig- 
nitaries, officials, and underlings, 
given by Petrarch, in his ‘ Letters 
to a Father,’ be compared with the 
statements of Wycliffe, we shall 
be constrained to say that the Ox- 
ford professor uses the language 
of reserve characteristic of the well- 
bred and well-disciplined English- 
man who means to give practical 
effect to his words, as distinguished 
from the language used by Petrarch, 
who neither intended, nor had the 
courage, to add deeds to his words. 
Historically, Wycliffe’s work ap- 
pears to have been more destruc- 
tive than constructive. But this 
was not because Wycliffe set him- 
self to root out, to pull down and 
to destroy, without at the same 
time setting himself to build and 
to plant. The reason why Wyc- 
liffe’s work appears historically 
defective or incomplete as a con- 
structive work is that, by the ma- 
lice, ingenuity, and power of his 
adversaries, his work in planting 
and in building—that is to say, his 
work as constructive—was to the 
utmost impeded, pulled down, or 
rooted up. “And,” says Milton, 
“ had it not been the obstinate per- 


verseness of our prelates 
the divine and admirable spirit of — 
Wycliffe, to suppress him agg __ 
schismatic and innovator, perhaps 
neither the Bohemian Huss and 
Jerome, no, nor the name of Luther 
or of Calvin, had been ever known : 
the glory of reforming all our 
neighbours had been completely 
ours,” * 


The last six years of Wycliffe’s 
life—1378-1384—were packed full 
with work. For in these years, 
besides developing and expoundin 
his ideas of the Church, the Papacy, 
and the hierarchy, and prosecut. 
ing his controversy with the men. 
dicant friars, he trained and sent 
forth evangelists, “poor priests,” to 
preach the Gospel in all places of 
the land ; he expounded and taught 
the doctrine of Scripture concern- 
ing the Eucharist or the “real 
presence ” in relation to the bread 
and the wine in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ; he professed 


‘and taught theology in Oxford ; he 


preached and discharged the duties. 
of an evangelical pastor in Lutter- 
worth ; and with the assistance of 
a few fellow-labourers, who entered 
into his purpose and shared with 
him in the desire for the evangel- 
isation of the people of England, 
he translated the Scriptures out of 
the Latin Vulgate into the English 
tongue. “His life,” and more es. 
pecially this part of it, “shows 
that his religious views were pro- 
gressive. His ideal was the res- 
toration of the pure moral and 
religious supremacy to religion. 
This was the secret, the vital prin- 
ciple, of his anti-sacerdotalism ; of 
his pertinacious enmity to the whole 
hierarchical system of his day.”* 
Hence as his views of truth became 
deeper, wider, and more fixed, in- 





1 Milton’s Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
* Milman’s Latin Christianity, Book XIII. chap. iv. 
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of attacking Popes and pre- 
Oe be assailed the Papacy and the 
hierarchy ; and instead of attack- 
ing friars, he attacked mendicancy 
itself—denouncing it in common 
with the Papacy as contrary to the 
doctrines of the Word of God, and 
inconsistent with the order insti- 
tuted by Christ with the Church, 
which is the house of God,—the 
pillar and ground of the truth. 

When Wycliffe appeared to an- 
swer for himself before the Pope’s 
delegates at Lambeth, in 1378, he 
is said to have presented a written 
statement explanatory of the ar- 
ticles charged against him. The 
first sentence of that documentary 
confession is: “ First of all, I pub- 
licly protest, as I have often done 
at other times, that I will and pur- 

se from the bottom of my heart 

y the grace of God, to be a sincere 
Christian, and, as long as I have 
breath, to profess and defend the 
law of Christ so far as I am able.” ? 

A document of a somewhat sim- 
ilar kind, called by Wycliffe “ A 
Sort of Answer to the Bull sent to 
the University,” was presented by 
him to Parliament. 

It is as a true and sincere Chris- 
tian, and as a faithful and laborious 
Christian pastor and evangelist, 
that Wycliffe appears before us 
in the closing period of his truly 
heroic life. The written word of 
God is now to him the supreme, 
perfect, and sufficient rule of faith 
and morals: it is what, in his 
protestation, he calls “the law of 
Christ.” The watchword of his 
life—the standard test, rule, direc- 
tory, and measure of faith and 
duty—is the Word of God written. 
His appeal is, first and last, to that 
Word—“To the law and to the 
testimony ; if men speak not ac- 
cording to that Word, there is no 
lightin them;” they are but blind 


ek 
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uides of the blind. He had evi- 

ently made progress in his study 
of the writings of Augustine, and 
had so profited by the study that 
he is bold to say that “The dictum 
of Augustine is not infallible, see- 
ing that Augustine himself jwas 
liable to err ”— “Locus a testi- 
monio Augustini non est infalli- 
bilis, cum Augustinus sit errabilis.” 
The Bible is a charter written by 
God ; itis God’s gift to us: “ Carta 
a Deo scripta et nobis donata per 
ey vindicabimus regnum Dei.” 
‘his is what a pre-eminently illus- 
trious poet denotes by the words 
—“ Thy gift, Thy tables.” “The 
law of Christ is the medulla of the 
laws of the Church. “ Every use- 
ful law of holy mother Church is 
taught, either explicitly or impli- 
citly, in Scripture.” tt is impos- 
sible that the dictum or deed of 
any Christian should become or be 
held to be, of authority equal to 
Scripture. He is a miztim theo- 
logus—a motley or medley theolo- 
gian—who adds traditions to the 
written Word. He is theologus 
purus who adheres to the Serip- 
ture. “Spiritual rulers are bound 
to use the sincere Word of God, 
without any admixture in their 
tule or administration. To be 
ignorant of the Scriptures is to be 
ignorant of Christ. “ The whole 
of Scripture is one word of God. 
“The whole of the law of Christ is 
one perfect word proceeding from 
the mouth of God.” “It is im- 
pious to mutilate or pervert Scrip- 
ture, or to wrest from it a perverse 
meaning.” The true preachers are 
Viri evangelici, Doctores evangelici. 
Ignorance of Holy Scripture,or the 
absence of faith in the written 
Word of God, is, he says, “ beyond 
doubt, the chief cause of the exist- 
ing state of things.”, Therefore it 
was his great business, in life or by 





* See the Document itself in Lewis’s Life of Wycliffe, pp. 59-67. 





death, to make known to his fellow- 
countrymen the will of God reveal- 
ed in the Scriptures of truth. “The 
highest service to which man may 
attain on earth is to preach the law 
of God. This is the special duty 
of the priests, in order that they 
may produce children of God—this 
being the end for which Christ 
espoused to Himself the Church.” 
ext to the exclusive supremac 
of Scripture, the truth which is 
set forth with perhaps the most 
marked prominency in the teaching 
of Wycliffe, is the truth concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the one 
Mediator between God and man. 
Christ is not only revealed in the 
Word ; He is Himself the Mediat- 
ing Word—the way, and the truth, 
and the life. And what Wycliffe 
says of the Apostle Paul, that he 
lifts the banner of his Captain, in 
that he glories only in the cross 
of Christ, admits, as Dr. Lechler 
remarks, of being justly applied 
to Wycliffe himself ; for his text 
is the evangel, and his theme 
is Christ. Like Luther after- 
wards Wycliffe lived through the 
truth which he proclaimed. In 
his case the order was, first the 
Word, then Christ. In Luther’s 
it was first the Word, then justi- 
fication by faith. The German’s 
experience implied the logical order 
of the Englishman’s experience. 
For the logic of this faith is the 
Word of grace, the Christ of grace, 
the righteousness of grace. Luther’s 
work implies, develops, and com- 
pletes the work of Wycliffe, so 
that it holds true that the one 
without the other is not made per- 
fect. 

In the year 1380, after recovery 
from a severe illness, Wycliffe 
published a tract in which he 
formulated his charges against 
the friars under fifty distinct 
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heads, accusing them of fifty he . 
sies ; and many more, as he 








if their tenets and practices he 


searched out. “ Friars,” says 
towards the conclusion of this 
tract, “are the cause, beginnin 
and maintaining of perturbati 
in Christendom, and of all the evils 
of this world ; nor shall thege 
errors be removed till friars be 
brought to the freedom of the 
Gospel and the clean religion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Wycliffe did not indulge in mere 
denunciation. His invectives were 
with a view to the work of refor. 
mation. Accordingly, at the time 
when he published the fifty charges 
against the friars, he was actively 
training, organising, and sending 
out agents—“ poor priests,” to in. 
struct the people in the knowledge 
of the Gospel, and by so doing un- 
do the work of the friars, and pro- 
mote evangelical religion and social 
virtue. At first these itinerant 
preachers were employed in some 
places, as in the immense diocese 


of Lincoln, under episcopal sane. 


tion.’ But so effectively and ex. 
tensively did they propagate the 
evangelical doctrines of Wycliffe, 
that in Archbishop Courtenay’s 
mandate tothe Bishop of London 
in 1382, they are denounced as “un- 
authorised itinerant preachers, who 
set forth erroneous, yea, heretical 
assertions in public sermons, not 
only in churches, but also in public 
squares, and other profane places ; 
and who do this under the guise 
of great holiness, but without hay- 
ing obtained any episcopal or papal 
authorisation.” It was against 
Wycliffe’s “poor priests ” or itin- 
erant-preachers that the first royal 
proclamation in 1382 (statute it 


cannot be called), at the instance — 


of Courtenay, for the punishment 
of heresy in England, was issued, 





1 Shirley’s Introduction to Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 40. 
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The unprecedented measures taken 
against the “poor priests” bear 
most significant testimony to the 
effect produced by their teachings 
throughout the kingdom. It would 
be interesting to know how far, if 
at all, Wesley’s idea of itinerant 
preachers was founded on, or pro- 
ceeded from, the idea and the 
experiment of Wycliffe. At any 
rate, these poor priests were not 
organised, nor was their action 
modelled, according to any of the 
uilds, fraternities, or orders that 
had been formed or that had been 
in operation before the time of 
Wycliffe. The idea was truly 
original, and “the simplicity of 
the institution was itself a stroke 
of consummate genius.” ’ 

Having acted out his own prin- 
ciples that the student who would 
attain to the knowledge of the 
meaning of Scripture must cul- 
tivate humility of disposition and 
holiness of life, putting away from 
him all prejudicate opinions, and 
all merely curious and speculative 
theories and casuistical principles 
of interpretation, Wycliffe opened 
and studied the Bible with the 
desire simply to know and to do 
the will of God. It is no wonder 
if, with these sentiments, Wycliffe 
in his later years, when engaged 
continually in reading, studying, 
expounding, and translating the 
Scriptures, should come to perceive 
the contrariety of the papal or 
medieval doctrine concerning the 
Eucharist to the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. 

Wycliffe’s views respecting tran- 
substantiation having undergone 
a great change between the years 
1878 and 1381, he felt bound in 
conscience to make known what 
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he now came to believe to be the 
true doctrine concerning the Eu- 
charist. For, as he says in the 
‘Trialogus,’“I maintain that among 
all the heresies which have ever 
appeared in the Church, there was 
never one which was more cun- 
ningly smuggled in by hypocrites 
than this, or which in more ways 
deceives the people ; for it plun- 
ders the people, leads them astray 
into idolatry, denies the teaching 
of Scripture, and by this unbelief 
provokes the Truth Himself often- 
times to anger.”* In accordance 
with all this, Wycliffe in the 
spring of 1381 published twelve 
short theses or conclusions respect- 
ing the Eucharist and against 
transubstantiation.* 

All Oxford was moved by these 
conclusions. By the unanimous 
judgment of a court called and 
presided over by William de Ber- 
tram, the Chancellor, they were de- 
clared to be contradictory to the 
orthodox doctrine of the Church, 
and as such were prohibited from 
being set forth and defended in the 
university, on pain of suspension 
from every function of teaching, of 
the greater excommunication, and 
of imprisonment. By the same 
mandate all members of the uni- 
versity were prohibited, on pain of 
the greater excommunication, from 
being present at the delivery of 
these theses in the university. 
When this mandate was served on 
Wycliffe, he was in the act of ex- 
pounding the doctrine of Scripture 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. The 
condemnation of his doctrine came 
upon him as a surprise ; but he is 
reported to have said that neither 
the Chancellor nor any of his as- 
sessors could refute his arguments 





' Wycliffe’s Place in History, by 
* Trialogus, iv. cap. ii., Oxford, 


Professor Burrows, p. 101. 
p. 248. 


* See these as given by Lewis—Oonclusiones J. Wiclefi de Sacramento Altaris, 


Appendix No. 19, p. 818, ed. 1820. 
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or alter his convictions. Subse- 
uently, he appealed from the 
hancellor to the King. In the 
meantime, finding himself “tongue- 
tied by authority,” he wrote a 
treatise on this subject in Latin,’ 
and also a tract in English entitled 
“The Wicket,” for the use of the 
people. Wycliffe’s doctrinal sys- 
tem may be said to have attained 
to its completeness when, rejecting 
the idea of transubstantiation, he 
—% por those simple and Scrip- 
tural views of the Eucharist which, 
apart from papalism or medieval- 
ism, have in all ages prevailed 
within the Catholic Church—that 
is, within the society or congrega- 
tion of believers in Christ, irrespec- 
tively of name, place, time, cere- 
mony, or circumstance. While 
this is so, “it is impossible,” as Dr 
Lechler truly says, “ not to be im- 
pressed with the intellectual labour, 
the conscientiousness, and the force 
of will, all equally extraordinary, 
which Wycliffe applied to the solu- 
tion of this problem. His attack 
on the dogma of transubstantiation 
was so concentrated, and delivered 
(with so much force and skill) from 
so many sides, that the scholastic 
conception was shaken to its very 
foundations.”* He anticipated in 
his argument against the medieval 
dogma, and in favour of the primi- 
tive and catholic faith concerning 
the Eucharist, the views of the 
reatest and best of the Reformers, 
eaving to them little more to do 
than to gather up, expound, de- 
velop, and apply his principles. 
Soon after the proceedings which 
we have noted were taken against 
Wycliffe, the country was threat- 
ened with anarchy by what is 
known as the Wat Tyler and Jack 


Straw insurrection. It is enough 
to say that Wycliffe had nothing 
whatever .to do with the excit. 
ing of that reckless uprising, 
All his studies, meditations, and 
labours were designed to promote 
righteousness and peace, truth and 
goodwill, order and liberty, in Eng- 
land and over all the earth. 

In the tract, “A Short Rule of 
Life, for each man in general, for 
priests and lords, and labourers in 
special, How each shall be saved 
in his degree,” addressing the 
“ Jabourer,” he says — 


“If thou art a labourer, live in 
meekness, and truly and willingly, 
so thy lord or thy master, if he bea 
heathen man, by thy meekness, will- 
ing and true service, may not have to 
grudge against thee, nor slander thy 
God, nor thy Christian profession, but 
rather be stirred to come to Christian- 
ity, and serve not Christian lords with 
grudgings, not only in their presence, 
but truly and willingly, and in ab- 
sence; not only for worldly dread 
or worldly reward, but for dread of 
conscience, and for reward in heaven, 
For God that putteth thee in such 
service knoweth what state is best for 
thee, and will reward thee more than 
allearthly lords may if thou dost it 
truly and willingly for His ordinance. 
And in all things beware of grudging 
against God and His visitation in great 
labour, in long or great sickness, and 
other adversities. And beware of 
wrath, of cursing, of speaking evil, of 
banning man or beast, and ever kee 
patience, meekness, and charity, bot 
to God and man.” 


As we cannot afford space to 
give what is said to “ lords,” whom 
he counsels to 
‘‘live arightful life in their own per- 
sons, both in respect to God and man, 
keeping the commandments of God 
doing the works of mercy, ruling well 





* Confessio Magistri Johannes Wycclyff. See Appendix No. 21in Lewis. Of 
this confession the concluding words are—‘“‘ Credo, quod finaliter veritas vincet 
” 


* Lechler’s John Wycliffe and his Precursors, vol. ii. p. 193. 
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heir five senses, and doing reason, 
a equity, and good conscience to all 
men,” — 

we merely give here his conclud- 


ing words :— 


“And thus each man in the three 
states ought to live, to save himself, 
and to help others; and thus should 
life, rest, peace, and love, be among 
Christian men, and they be saved, and 
heathen men soon converted, and God 
magnified greatly in all nations and 
sects that now despise Him and His 
law, because of the false living of 
wicked Christian men.” 


These are not the sentiments or 
utterances of a man in fellow- 
ship with John Ball, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, or any other such 
demagogues, rebels, or sowers of 
sedition. 

The truth, as stated by Milman,’ 
is, that this spasm or “ outburst ” 
of “thralled discontent” was but 
a violent symptom of the evils 
which it was the aim and design 
of Wycliffe to uproot and remove, 
by disseminating and inculcating 
everywhere the principles and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. Writing in 
defence of the “ poor priests” or 
evangelists whom o had trained 
and sent out, Wycliffe says :— 


“These poor priests destroien most, 
by God’s law, rebelty of servants 
agenst lords, and charge servants to be 
sujet, though lords be tyrants. For 
St Peter teacheth us, Be ye servants 
suget to lords in all manner of dread, 
not only to good lords, and bonoure, 
but also to tyrants, of such as drawen 
from God’s school. For, as St Paul 
sieth, each man oweth to be suget to 
higher potestates, that is, to men of 
high power, for there is no power but 
of God, and so he that agen stondeth 
power, stondeth agenst the ordinance 
of God, but they that agenstond en- 
getten to themselves damnation. And 
therefore Paul biddeth that we be 
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suget to princes by need, and not only 
for wrath but also for conscience, and 
therefore we paien tributes to princes, 
for they ben ministers of God.” But 
‘‘some men that ben out of charity 
slandren ‘ poor priests ’ with this error, 
that servants or tenants may lawfully 
withhold rent and servicefro their lords, 
when lords be openly wicked in their 
living ;” and ‘‘ they maken these false 
lesings upon ‘poar priests’ to make 
lords to hate them,and not to meyntane 
truth of God’s law that. they teachen 
openly for worship of God, and profit 
of the realm, and stabling the King’s 
power in destroying of sin.’” 

Among the victims of the rage 
of the rabble in the Wat Tyler 
insurrection was Simon Sudbury, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“He was,” says Godwin, “a man 
admirably wise and well spoken.” 
But “though he were very wise, 
learned, eloquent, liberal, merci- 
ful, and for his age and place rev- 
erend, yet might it not deliver 
him from the rage of this beast 
with many heads—the multitude, 
—than which being, once incensed, 
there is no brute beast more cruel, 
more outrageous, more unreason- 
able.” * 

William Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, succeeded Sudbury as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Court- 
enay,a high-tempered,haughty,and 
resolute man, lost no time in bring- 
ing the powers of his new and hig 
position to bear against the doc- 
trines and adherents of Wycliffe. 
His pall from Rome having been 
delivered to him at Croydon on the 
6th of May 1382, he summoned a 
synod to meet in the Grey Friars 
(mendicants) in London, on the 
17th of May, to deliberate and de- 
termine on the measures to be 
taken for the suppression of cer- 
tain strange and dangerous opinions 
“ widely prevalent among the no- 





* Latin Christianity, Book XIII. chap. 


vi. 


* “* How Servants and Lords shall keep their degrees.” See Lewis, pp. 224, 225, 


* Godwin’s Catalogue of the Bishops of England, 1615. 
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bility and commons of the realm.” 
During the sittings of this synod 
a great and terrible earthquake 
shook the place of meeting and 
the whole city. Many of the 
high dignitaries and learned doc- 
tors assembled, interpreting this 
event as a protest from heaven 
against the proceedings of the 
council, would fain have adjourned 
the meeting and its business. But 
the Archbishop, with ready wit, 
interpreting the omen to suit his 
own purpose, said “the earth was 
throwing off its noxious vapours, 
that the Church might appear in 
her perfect purity.” With these 
words Courtenay allayed the fears 
of the more timid members of the 
synod, and the business went for- 
ward. Of four-and-twenty articles 
extracted from Wycliffe’s writings, 
ten were condemned as heretical, 
and the other fourteen were judged 
erroneous. It is unnecessary to 
say that among the articles con- 
demned as heretical were the doc- 
trines of Wycliffe concerning the 
Eucharist, and more particularly 
his denial of transubstantiation. 
Among the condemned tenets there 
are some which Wycliffe never held 
or affirmed in the sense put upon 
them by the “Earthquake Coun- 
cil.” Some of the determinations 
of this synod were so framed as 
to imply or insinuate that Wycliffe 
was implicated in the insurrection 
of the previous year, and that he 
was an enemy to temporal as well 
as to the ecclesiastical authority— 
in other words, that he was a traitor 
as well as heretic. An imposing 


procession, and a sermon by a 
Carmelite friar, served to give 
solemnity and publicity, pomp and 
circumstance, to the decrees of the 
synod. 

Dr Peter Stokes, a Carmelite 
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ot wera furnished with the Arch. - 


ishop’s mandate and other arti] 


lery, was sent to bombard Oxford / 


or to take it by storm. But 
neither the scholars nor the Chan. 
cellor (Rigge) were disposed to 
surrender the university without 
a struggle in defence of its rights 
and liberties. The reception given 
to Dr Stokes was not at all satis. 
factory or assuring to the mind of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
indignantly gave expression to his 
sorrow and his anger in the words; 
“Ts, then, the University of Ox. 
ford such a fautor of heresy that 
Catholic truths cannot be asserted 
within her walls?” Assuming to 
himself the ominous title of “In. 
quisitor of heretical pravity within 
his whole province of Canterbury,” 


he proceeded to deal with Oxford . 


as if it were nothing more than 
one of the outlying parishes of his 
episcopal province. The Chancel- 
lor and several members of the 
university were summoned to ap- 
pear before him and to purge them- 
selves of the suspicion of heresy, 
But Chancellors like Rigge, al- 
though courteous, are not readily 
compliant with what seems to 
invade the privileges and prero- 
gatives of their office. If Chan- 
cellor Rigge, after his return to 
Oxford from London, gave formal 
effect to the injunctions of the 
Archbishop, by intimating to Nico- 
las Hereford and Philip Hepingtil 
that he was under the necessit 
of suspending them from all their 
functions as members of the uni- 
versity, he promptly resented the 
insolence of Henry Cromp, who in 
a public lecture had applied the 
epithet “Lollards” to those who 
maintained the views of Wycliffe, 
by suspending him from all uni- 
versity functions.' Against this 











tained by Wycliffe. 


’ Cromp became some time after this a zealous preacher of the doctrines main- 
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sentence Cromp sought and found 
refuge in an appeal to Courtenay 
and to the Privy Council. Here- 
ford, Repington, and John Aston 
were summoned to appear before 
the Archbishop. Aston was de- 
clared to be a teacher of heresy, 
and he afterwards recanted. Rep- 
ington also recanted after a time, 
and was promoted to great honours 
in the Church. Hereford, having 
gone to Rome to plead his case 
before the Pope, was there im- 
prisoned ; but it would seem that 
some time afterwards he managed 
to escape from Prison, for-in 1387 he 
is mentioned as the leading itiner- 
ant preacher of the Lollards. Thus 
within a few months after Court- 
enay entered on the discharge of the 
functions of his high office, he had 
greatly intimidated the adherents 
and fellow-labourers of Wycliffe in 
the university. But opinion root- 
ed in conviction is not easily sup- 
pressed. While the more promi- 
nent representatives of Wvycliffe’s 
adherents were either driven out 
of the country or coerced into sub- 
mission, and to the recantation of 
opinions which they had held and 
taught, Wycliffe himself stood firm 
and erect amidst the tempest that 
raged around. Asif in calm de- 
fiance of the Archbishop and his 
commissaries, he indited a petition 
to the King and the Parliament, 
in which he craves their assent to 
the main articles' contained in his 
writings, and proved by authority 
—the Word of God—and reason to 
be the Christain faith ; he prays 
that all persons now bound by 
vows or religion may have liberty 
to accept and follow the more per- 
fect law of Christ ; that tithes be 
bestowed according to their proper 
use, for the maintenance of the 
poor ; that Christ’s own doctrine 
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concerning the Eucharist be pub- 
licly taught ; that neither the King 
nor the kingdom obey any See or 
prelate further than their obedi- 
ence be grounded on Scripture ; 
that no money be sent out of the 
realm to the Court of Rome or of 
Avignon, unless proved by Scrip- 
ture to be due; that no cardinal 
or foreigner hold preferment in 
England ; that if a bishop or cu- 
rate be notoriously guilty of con- 
tempt of God, the King should 
confiscate his temporalities ; that 
no bishop or curate should be en- 
slaved to secular office ; and that 
no one should be imprisoned on 
account of excommunication.’ 

This is Wycliffe’s petition of 
right to the King and to the Par- 
liament of England. We know 
nothing exactly like this docu- 
ment in the history of the past 
five hurdred years. In one or 
two of the claims set forth in 
it, the document which bears to 
it the greatest resemblance is an 
anonymous petition addressed to 
King James in 1609, being “An 
Humble Supplication for Toleration 
and Liberty to enjoy and observe 
the Ordinances of Christ Jesus, in 
the administration of His Churches 
in lieu of human Constitutions.” 
But compared with Wycliffe’s 
petition, that other is narrow and 
restricted in its range. This of 
Wycliffe is, like his work, for all 
time. In it he seems to, have 
gathered up the principles that 
governed his life, and to have 
expressed them so that this docu- 
ment may be regarded as a sum- 
mary of principles, a sort of En- 
chiridion for the use of the states- 
men and people of England. 

It is more than doubtful 
whether Wycliffe appeared be- 
fore the Archbishop at Oxford in 





' See Milman. See also the Petition itself in Select English Works of John 
Wycliffe, vol. iii, edited by Thomas Arnold. 
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1382; and it is certain that no 
recantation ever proceeded from 
his lips or pen. In the absence of 
any adequate reason hitherto as- 
signed for Wycliffe’s immunity or 
personal safety in a time so peril- 
ous, may the reason have been that, 
silenced in Oxford by the decree 
of the preceding year, Wycliffe 
left the university, and, retiring to 
his rectory of Lutterworth, enjoyed 
there the protection of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, John Bokingham ? 
Within the very extensive vane 
of Lincoln, we know that for a 
time Wycliffe’s “ poor priests ” en- 
joyed the episcopal protection. Is 
it too muck to suppose that John 
Bokingham, who protected and 
gave episcopal sanctidén to Wy- 
cliffe’s preachers, extended his pro- 
tection to Wycliffe himself? This 
“John Bokingham, if this were 
the Bishop of Lincoln, accounted 
of some very unlearned, was a doc- 
tor of divinity of Oxford, a great 
learned man in scholastical divinity, 
as divers works of his still extant 
may testify, and for my part I 
think this bishop to be the man. 
The year 1397, the Pope bearing 
him some grudge, translated him 
rforce from Lincolne unto Lich- 
field, a bishopric not half so good. 
For curst heart he would not take 
it, but, as though he had rather 
have no bread than half a loaf, 
forsook both, and became a monk 
at Canterbury. He was one of 
the first founders of the bridge at 
Rochester.”* Our conjecture, if 
probable or true to fact, would 
explain not a little that has hith- 
erto perplexed the biographers of 
Wycliffe. 
ut apart from this conjecture 
and all similar guesses and sugges- 
tions, perhaps the real cause of 
Wycliffe’s safety was the regard 


cherished for him by many of the 
nobility and leaders of the people, 


and the esteem in which he wag 
held by the King’s mother—* the 
fair maid of Kent ”—whose meg. 
sage,conveyed by Sir LewisClifford, 
brought the proceedings of the 
Lambeth Synod to an abrupt ter. 
mination. Nor must the protect. 
ing influence of Richard’s wife, the 
Queen—-Ann of Bohemia—be ignor. 
ed. For in his book ‘ Of the Three. 
fold Love’ Wycliffe says: “It is 

ossible that the noble Queen of 

ngland, the sister of Cesar, may 
have and use the Gospel» written 
in three languages—Bohemian, 
German, and Latin. But to heret- 
icate her on that account would 
be Luciferian folly.” But after 
all the circumstances of the case 
have been considered, we may 
say with Fuller: “In my mind 
it amounted to little less than 
a miracle, that during this storm 
on his disciples, Wycliffe their 
master should live in quiet, 
Strange that he was not drowned 
in so strong a stream as ran 
against him, whose safety under 
God’s providence is not2so much 
to be ascribed to his own strength 
in swimming as to such as held 
him up by the chin—the greatness 
of his noble supporters.”* It 
would appear as if King Richard 
himself must be reckoned one at 
least eg be ycliffe’s “ noble sup- 
porters.” This seems to be implied 
in what appears to be a reference 
to himself, made in one of his last- 
written treatises, the ‘ Frivolous 
Citations,’ being the citations ad- 
dressed by the Popes to those who 
were offensive to them. 

In that remarkable treatise the 
arguments in favour of papal cita- 
tions are shown to be untenable 
and sophistical, and the assumption 





* Godwin’s Catalogue of the Bishops of England. 
* Fuller’s Church History, Book IV. cent, xiv. 
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of temporal power by the Pope, as 
exercised in the citation of those 
not subject to his jurisdiction, is 
shown to be unjustifiable. From 
all this the conclusion is, that the 
Church should return to primitive 
and apostolic simplicity—the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel of Christ 
without the Pope and his statutes. 
In the fourth chapter he maintains 
that three things warrant any one 
cited to refuse obedience to the 
citation: necessary business, illness, 
and the prohibition of the sove- 
reign of the realm: “ Primum est 

ravis necessitas, que videtur max- 
ima in custodia Christi ovium, ne 
a lupis rapacibus lanientur, Se- 
cundum est infirmitas corporis, 
propter quam: deficit citato dis- 
positio data a domino ad taliter 
laborandum. Et tertium est pre- 
ceptio regia, quando rex precepit, 
sicut debet, suo legio, ne taliter 
extra suam provinciam superflue 
evagetur. Et omnes iste tres 
cause vel aliqua earum in qualibet 
citatione hujusmodi sunt reperte, 
et specialiter cum rex regum 
prohibeat taliter evagari.” All 
this he applies to his own case, in 
language implying that he had been 
cited to appear to answer for him- 
self before the Pope: “ Et sic dicit 
quidam debilis et claudus citatus 
ad hance curiam, quod prohibitio 
regia impedit ipsum ire, quia rex 
regum necessitat et vult efficaciter, 
quod non vagat. Dicit etiam quod 
domi oportet ipsum eligere Ponti- 
ficam Seams Christum, quod est 
gravis necessitas eo, quod cum 
ejus omissione vel negligentia non 
potest Romanus Pontifex vel ali- 
quis angelus dispensare.”' The 
words seem to imply not only that 
he was cited to appear before the 
Pope, but that in declining to obey 


the papal summons he could plead 
bodily infirmity, the will of the 
King of kings, and also the prohi- 
bition of the only earthly sovereign 
to whom he owed a subject’s 
duty. Shirley, writing in 1858, 
says—“ From his retreat at Lut- 
terworth they summoned him be- 
fore the papal Court. The cita- 
tion did not reach him till 1384,” ? 
If so, then his tract ‘ De Citation- 
ibus Frivolis’ was one of the last 
of the many writings that proceed. 
ed from his pen. 

Before we make the briefest 
possible reference to the last and 
greatest work of Wycliffe—his 
translation of the Bible—we may 
here allude to the marvellous pro- 
ductiveness of the mind of this 
great Englishman of the fourteenth 
century. In this respect, as in 
other characteristics of his genius, 
there is only one other name in 
English literature that is entitled 
to take rank and place beside John 
Wycliffe, and that is the name of 
William Shakespeare. Chaucer and 
Langland and Gower, the contem- 
poraries of Wycliffe, wrote much, 
and wroteso as not only to prove the 
previously unknown capabilities of 
the half-formed English language 
for giving expression to every va- 
riety of poetical conception, but 
these illustrious poets also so wrote 
as to be the forerunners and the 
leaders of those who, since the 
time when the English mind was 
set free by the Reformation, have 
marched, and continue to march, 
as the poets of England in splendid 
equipage in their proud procession 
an. the ages. But the intel- 
lectual and literary proses 
of Chaucer and Langland and 
Gower comes far short of the truly 
extraordinary productiveness of 





' Wycliffe’s Latin Works, edited for the Wycliffe Society by Dr Buddensieg, 


vol. ii, pp. 555, 556. 
* Introduction to Fase. Zizan., p. 44. 
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the genius of Wycliffe. ae 
but ignorance of what Wycliffe di 
for the highest forms of thought 
in the University, for the dignity 
and independence of the State, for 
truth and freedom in the Church, 
and for virtue and godliness among 
the English people, and through 
them among all the nations of the 
world, can account for the indiffer- 
ence to the name and memory of 
Wycliffe, which prevails not in 
Oxford alone, but throughout the 
country :— 

‘** To the memory of one of the great- 
est of Englishmen, his country has 
been singularly and painfully ungrate- 
ful. On most of us the dim image 
looks down, like the portrait of the 
first of a long line of kings, without 

rsonality or expression. He is the 

of the Reformers. To some he is 
the watchword of a theological con- 
troversy, invoked most loudly by those 
whom he would most have condemned. 
Of his works, the greatest, ‘ one of the 
most thoughtful of the middle ages,’ 
has twice been printed abroad, in 
England never.' Of his original Eng- 
lish works, nothing beyond one or two 
tracts has seen the light. If consid- 
ered only as the father of English 
prose, the great Reformer might claim 
more reverential treatment at our 
hands. It is not by his translation 
of the Bible, remarkable as that work 
is, that Wycliffe can be judged as 
awriter. It is in his original tracts 
that the exquisite pathos, the keen 
delicate irony, the manly passion of 
his short nervous sentences, fairly 
overmasters the weakness of the un- 
formed language, and gives us English 
which cannot be read without a feel- 
ing of its beauty to this hour.” * 


The mind of Wycliffe was con- 
stitutionally of large capacity— 
strong, many-sided, intense. The 
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strength and the luminousness of hig 
understanding, operating through 
an emotional nature of great tran. 
quillity and depth, found for them. — 
selves unimpeded expression inthe — 
force and energy of aself-determin- 
ing and resolute will. His delibera- 
tions, not his passions, prompted, 
directed, and controlled his actions, 
Hence the decisiveness of his con. 
clusions ; hence, also, the heroie 
pertinacity with which he adhered 
to his convictions, and, whether 
amidst compliments or curses, pro- 
secuted his work. For to him 
ara dominion signified the 
ordship of the intellect over the 
emotions, the sovereignty of con- 
science over the intellect, and the 
monarchy of God over all. The 
“ possessioner ” of rich and varied 
mental endowments, he put forth 
all to use. For in all the depart- 
ments of learning and science, 
John Wycliffe was second to 
none whose names adorn the an- 
nals of Oxford University and 
are the glory of England. Wye- 
liffe’s works, when known in bx. 
ford and in this country, will not 
only vindicate what we have said, 
but will show that if his consti- 
tutional abilities were singularly 
- his industry was indefatiga- 
le, and his studious course splen- 
didly progressive. “ Proscribed 
and neglected as he afterwards be- 
came, there was a time when 
Wycliffe was the most popular 
writer in Europe.” * Contact with 
his mind through his works, seems. 
to have had a remarkably infectious. 
influence on the men of his time 
and on the following generation. 
Hence the unexampled measures: 





1 In so far as the printing of this work is concerned, the reproach of England. 


who 


Oxford : 1865. 


was — off by the Clarendon Press in 1869 ; but it wasa German, Dr Lechler, 
ited this great work, the ‘ Trialogus.’ 

* Shirley, Introduction to Fasc. Zizan., p. 47. 

8 Shirley’s Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wycliffe. 
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taken not by William Courtenay 
alone, but by successive Popes 
and by the Council of Constance 
1415), to suppress the heresies of 
ycliffe. This influence of con- 
tact with his spirit in his writings, 
shows itself very notably in the 
ease of the able and critical his- 
torian, Milman. Milman’s own 
mind was of great capacity and 
force. But the vigour and enthu- 
siasm of that mind seem to reveal 
themselves more in the chapter on 
Wycliffe than in any other section 
of his great work. There is an 
unusual glow—one might say fer- 
your—as of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, in the greater part of that 
chapter.’ 

Shirley’s statement that “ Wyc- 
liffe is a very voluminous, a pro- 
scribed, and a neglected writer,” 
is verified by the catalogue which 
Shirley himself, at the cost of con- 
siderable labour scattered over a 
period of some ten or twelve years, 
compiled, and published in 1865. 
By compiling and publishing this 
catalogue, Professor Shirley ren- 


' memory of Wycliffe but also to 
English literature. Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory (1563), the author of many 
most valuable but now little ap- 
preciated, because little known, 
works, in his ‘Summarium,’? first 
published in 1547, gives a list of 
242 of Wycliffe’s writings, with 
their titles. Lewis, in 1820, by 
some modifications and additions 
of Bale’s list, extends the number 
to 284. A catalogue was also 
refixed by Baber to his reprint of 

ycliffe’s New Testament (Pur- 
vey’s amended mice in 1810. 
And Dr. Vaughan (who has got 
but scrimp justice at the hands of 
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some), in his ‘ Life and Opinions 
of Wycliffe,’ 1828 and 1831, and 
in his ‘ John de Wyctiffe : a Mono- 
graph,’ 1853, gave catalogues which ~ 
had the effect of setting a few 
others to work in the endeavour 
to determine with certainty the 
number of the genuine writ- 
ings left by Wycliffe. This work 
was undertaken and prosecuted 
with no little labour and critical 
ability by Professor Shirley ; but 
death at an early time arrested 
the progress of the work whichhe . 
had projected—the editing and ze 
eae of ‘Select Works of 
ycliffe.” Men die, but the work 
dies not. To the third volume of 
‘Select English Works of John 
Wycliffe,’ 1871, edited by Thomas 
Arnold, there is prefixed a “ List 
of MSS. of the Miscellaneous 
Works,” and a “Complete Cata- Bi 
logue of the English Works as- 12 
cribed to Wycliffe, based on that ; 
prepared by Dr Shirley, but in- 
cluding a detailed comparison with 
the list of Bale and Lewis.”* Of 
Dr Lechler’s services in this as in we 
every other respect we do not * 
speak : they are inestimable. The Roe 


























example set by him, and by Dr * ~— 
sesame: § of Dresden, and Dr . 
Loserth of Czernowitz, ought to : 






stimulate Englishmen, and more 
especially the graduates, fellows, 
and doctors of Oxford, to vindicate 
the University against the — 
so justly and repeatedly made 
against it, of having treated with 
indifference and neglect the name 
and memory of one of her most ‘ 
illustrious sons, It is anything pf 
but creditable to Oxford that Ger- 1 
man scholars and princes should 
do-the work which ought to be 
done by Englishmen—and of all 
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* ilustrium Majoris Brittani Scriptorum Summarium in Quasdam Centurias 


* Select English Works of John Wycliffe. Introduction, vol. iii. 
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Englishmen by the men of Oxford. 
Do these learned men know that 
in English literature there is a 
‘short treatise bearing the title 
‘The Dead Man’s Right?’' It is 
time that they should study it, 
and give to it such effect as only 
the men of Oxford can give, in 
relation to the memory of the man 
who asserted and maintained, in 
perilous and most hazardous times, 
the rights of Oxford University 
against those who would reduce 
that noble institution, that re- 
nowned seat of learning, to the 
level of one of the outhouses of 
the Vatican Palace or of the 
Pope’s privy chamber, at Avignon 
or at Rome. 

From the lists or catalogues of 
Wycliffe’s works, it is evident that 
his writing was like his mind— 
steadily, splendidly progressive. 
To the earlier period of his life 
belong the works on logic, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, and gener- 
ally what may be called his philo- 
sophical writings. To the second 
period of his life belongs his applied 
philosophy in the form of his trea- 
tises on politico-ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. To the third period belong 
his works on scientific theology ; 
and to the fourth and concluding 
period belong his works on ap- 
plied theology, or practical and 
pastoral divinity. 

“The earliest work to which, so 
far as I know, a tolerably exact 
date can be assigned, is the frag- 
ment ‘De Dominio,’ printed by 
Lewis, and which belongs to the 
year 1366 or 1367. We may con- 
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fidently place the whole of ¥ 
philosophical works, properly ; 
called, before this date. Abo 
the year 1367 was published the — 
‘De Dominio Divino,’ preluding 
to the great ‘Summa Theologint 
—the first book of which, ‘Dg 
Mandatis,’ appears to have beep 
written in 1369 ; the seventh, the 
‘De Ecclesia,’ in 1378; the me 
mainder at uncertain intervals 
during the next five years. The 
‘Trialogus’ and its supplement 
belong probably to the last year 
of the Reformer’s life.” ? 

In a letter of Archbishop Arun. 
del, addressed to Pope John XXIIi. 
in 1412, it is said of Wycliffe that, 
“In order to fulfil the measure of 
his wickedness, he invented the 
translation of the Bible into the 
mother tongue.” Of this, the great 
and crowning work of Wycliffe’ 
life, Knighton says :— 


‘Christ delivered his Gospel to the 
clergy and doctors of the Church, but 
this Master John Wycliffe translated 
it out of Latin into English, and thus 
laid it out more open to the laity, 
and to women who could read, than it 
had formerly been to the most learned 
of the clergy, even to those of them 
that had the best understanding. In 
this way the Gospel-pearl is cast 
abroad, and trodden under foot of 
swine, and that which was before pre- 
cious both to clergy and laity, is ren- 
dered, as it were, to the common jest 
of both. The jewel of the Church is 
turned into the sport of the people, 
and what had hitherto been the choice 
gift of the clergy and of divines, is 
made for ever common to the laity.”* 


It. was for this very end that the 





” This is the first of ‘‘ the most rare and refined works ” that collectively make 
‘The Phoenix Nest,’ published in 1598. Reprinted in vol. ii. of ‘ Heliconia,’ edited 
by T. Park, 1815. The preface bears a marked resemblance to the famous epi- 
logue to 2 Henry IV. 

vy I : Preface to a Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wycliffe. 
The ‘ Trialogus’ must have been written, some have it, between 1382 and 1384. | 
This is shown by Vaughan and Lechler. 
’ Knighton, quoted by Dr Buddensieg. 
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Word of God written” might be 
for ever common to the people, as 
accessible to them as to the most 
privileged orders, that Wycliffe 
seems at an early time in his life 
to have entertained the great idea 
and formed the purpose of giving 
to his countrymen a version. of 
Holy Scripture in the English lan. 

age. For, although we cannot 
os enter into details, it would 
appear from the careful, learned 
and elaborate preface to the mag- 
nificent edition of Wycliffe’s Bible 
by Forshall and Madden,’ that the 

rogressiveness characteristic of 
Wycliffe’s views and work was ap- 
arent in the translation of the Bible. 
With all deference to the opinions 
of those who believe that man’s 
works spring full-formed from the 
human brain, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, there is reason for 
believing that so early as 1356, or 
about that time, Wycliffe began 
his work of translating the Scrip- 
tures, and that, with wang inter- 
ruptions or intermissions, he con- 
tinued to prosecute his great 
enterprise till he had the joyful 
satisfaction of seeing the trans- 
lation of the New Testament com- 
pleted in 1380. The idea had 
grown in his mind, and the work 
grew under his hand. He could 
now put a copy of the Evangel 
into the hands of each evangelist 
whom he sent forth. Up to this 
time he could but furnish his poor 
preachers with short treatises and 
detached portions of Scripture. 
But now he could give them the 
whole of the New Testament in 
the language of the people of Eng- 
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land. It was a great gift, and it 
was eagerly desired by multitudes 
who had been perishing for lack 
of knowledge. And but for the 
opposition of the hierarchy, the 
book and the evangelist might now 
have had free course in England. 
The work of translating the Old 
Testament was being prosecuted 
by Nicolas Hereford, when he was 
cited to appear before the Arch- 
bishop. Two MS. copies of Here- 
ford’s translation in the Bodleian 
Library “end abruptly in the book 
of Baruch, breaking off in the 
middle of a sentence.’ It may 
thence be inferred that the writer 
was suddenly stopped in the exe- 
cution of his work ; nor is it un- 
reasonable to conjecture, further, 
that the cause of the interruption 
was the summons which Hereford 
received to appear before the synod 
in 1382.” 


‘The translation itself affords proof 
that it was completed by a different 
hand, and not improbably by Wycliffe 
himself. Hereford translates very 
literally, and is usually careful to 
render the same Latin words or 
phrases in an uniform manner. He 
never introduces’ textual glosses, 
The style subsequent to Bar. iii. 20 
is entirely different. It is more easy, 
no longer keeps to the order of the 
Latin, takes greater freedom in the 
choice of words, and frequently ad- 
mits textual glosses. In the course of 
the first complete chapter the new 
translator inserts no less than nine 
such glosses. He does not admit pro- 
logues. The .translation of this 
part of the Old Testament corresponds 
with that of the New Testament, not 
only in the general style, but also in 
the rendering of particular words.” * 





' The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, with the Apoery- 
phal Books,in the earliest English versions, made from the Latin Vulgate, by John 
Wycliffe and his followers. Edited by the Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederick 


Madden. In four volumes. 
* Bar. iii. 20. The last words are 


Oxford—at the University Press : 1850. 


‘*in place of them. The young... ” 


rendered in the Geneva version—‘‘ Other men are come up in their steads. When 


they were young they saw the light.” 


* Forshall and Madden’s edition of Wycliffe’s Bible. 


Preface, pp. 17, 18. 
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W ycliffe’s work was really done 
when the whole Bible was pub- 
lished in the English language. 
And although he set himself to 
improve, correct, and amend his 
own and Hereford’s translation, 
yet he could now, as at no pre- 
vious time, say, “Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.” Not long after this he 
died in peace at Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, on the 3lst of 
December 1384. And _ notwith- 
standing the ridicule of all who 
snarl at Mr Foxe for counting 
him a martyr in his calendar, he 
really lived a martyr’s life, and 
died a martyr’s death: he lived 
and died a faithful witness of the 
truth. If he was not in spirit 
a martyr, there never was a mar- 
tyr in the history of the Church ; 
and if his persecutors were not in 
spirit tyrants whose purpose was 
to add Wycliffe’s name to the roll 
of martyrs, there never were those 
who persecuted the saints unto 
bonds, imprisonment, and death. 
What else means the decree of the 
Council of Constance in 1415, 
which not only cursed his mem- 
ory, as that of one dying an 
obstinate heretic, but ordered his 
body (with this charitable cantion, 
“if it may be discerned from the 
bodies of other faithful people”), to 
be taken out of the ground an 
thrown far off from any Christian 
burial? In obedience to this de- 
cree—being, as Godwin says, re- 
quired by the Council of Sena so 
to do'—Richard Fleming, Bishop 
of Lincoln, Diocesan of Lutter- 
worth in 1428, sent officers to un- 
— the body of Wycliffe. To 

utterworth they come, take what 
was left out of the grave, and burn- 
ing it, cast the ashes into the 
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Swift, a neighbouring brook ai 
ning hard by. “Thus hath this 
brook conveyed his ashes into Ay 


the narrow seas, and these into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes 
of Wycliffe are the emblem of hig 
doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over.” ? 

With Fuller’s graphic record of 
the action of the servants of Bishop 
Fleming of Lincoln we might con. 


‘clude our review of the work of 


this truly great and good man; but 
we cannot conclude without saying 
that the decree of the Constance 
Council and the action of the Lin. 
coln bishop reveal at the same time 
the power of Wycliffe’s doctrines 
and the impotence of the Papal 
opposition to Wycliffe and to Lol- 
lardism. Truth dies not: it ma 

be burned, but like the 

bush on the hillside of Horeb, it is 
not consumed. It may fall in the 
street ; it may be trodden under 
foot of men; it may be put into 
the grave: but it is not dead,—it 
lives, rises again, and is free. The 
bonds only are consumed ; and the 
grave-clothes and the napkin only 
are left in the sepulchre. The 
word itself liveth and abideth for 
ever. It has in it not only an eter. 
nal vitality, but also a seminal vir- 
tue. It is theseed of the kingdom 


d of God. Some of the books of 


Wycliffe were put into the hands 
of John Hus in the University 
of Prague. Of Hus it may be 
said that, like the prophet, he 
ate the books given to him. He 
so appropriated them, not in the 
spirit only, but also in the letter, 
that the doctrines, and even the 
verbal expressions, of W ycliffe,were 
reproduced and proclaimed by him 
in Bohemia. This is demonstrated 





1 Godwin’s Catalogue of the Bishops of England. 
® Fuller, Book IV. cent. xv. 
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John 
by Dr Loserth in his recent work, 
«Wycliffe and Hus.’’ 

he story of the Gospel in Bo- 
hemia is really a record of the work 
of Wycliffe in a foreign land, where 
he was regarded as little less than 
«g fifth evangelist.” The heresies 
of Wycliffe, condemned by the 
Council of Constance, were the 
Gospel for which John Hus and 
Jerome of Prague died the death 
of martyrs. But not only so. 


“When I studied at Erfurth,” says 
Martin Luther, ‘‘ I found in the library 
of the convent a book entitled the 
‘Sermons of John Hus.’ I had a 
great curiosity to know what doctrines 
that arch-heretic had propagated. My 
astonishment at the reading of them 
was incredible. I could not compre- 
hend for what cause they burnt so 
great a man, who explained the Scrip- 
tures with so much gravity and skill. 
But as the very name of Hus was held 
in so great abomination, that I ima- 
gined the sky would fall and the sun 
be darkened if I made honourable 
mention of him, I shut the book with 
no little indignation. This, however, 
was my comfort, that he had written 
this perhaps before he fell into heresy, 
for I had not yet heard what passed 
at the Council of Constance.” ? 


Germany through Luther owes 
much to John Wycliffe. Germany 
acknowledges the obligation, and 
through Lechler, Buddensieg, Lo- 
serth, and others, it is offering its 
tribute of gratitude to the mem- 
ory of the earliest of the Reform- 
ers. For, although the fact is 
ignored by many, the Reformation 
was but the exposition and devel- 
application of the doctrines 
of John Wycliffe. It was Shake- 
speare who said of the great Lol- 
lard chief of England—Sir John 
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Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham 


— Oldcastle died a martyr!”* 
But it is one of the most coldly 
severe and critical of historians 
who says :— 


‘*No revolution has ever been more 
gradually prepared than that which 


separated almost one-half of Europe 


from the communion of the Roman 
See; nor were Luther and Zwingle 
any more than occasional instruments 
of that change, which, had they never 
existed, would at no great distance of 
time have been effected under the 
names of some other Reformers. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the learned doubtfully and with cau- 
tion, the ignorant with zeal and eager- 
ness, were tending to depart from the 
faith and rites which authority pre- 
scribed. But probably not even 
Germany was so far advanced on this 
course as England. Almost a hundred 
and fifty years before Luther, nearly 
the same doctrines as he taught had 
been maintained by Wycliffe, whose 
disciples, usually called Lollards, 
lasted as a numerous though obscure 
and proscribed sect, till, aided by the 
confluence of foreign streams, the 
swelled into the Protestant Chure 
of England. We hear indeed little 
of them during some part of the fif- 
teenth century; for they generally 
shunned persecution, and it is chiefly 
through records of persecution that 
we learn the existence of heretics. 
But immediately before the name of 
Luther was known, they seemed to have 
beeome more numerous ; since several 
persons were burned for heresy, and 
others abjured their errors, in the first 
year of Henry VIII.’s reign.” * 


Corresponding with what is 
stated by Hallam, is the fact that 
John Knox begins his history of 
the Reformation in Scotland by 

iving, in what he calls “ Historis 
Toitinea,” a chapter on the history 
of Lollardism in Scotland :— 








tory at the University of Czernowitz. 


'Wycliffeand Hus. From the German of Dr Johann Loserth, Professor of His- 
1884. 


* Luther’s Preface to the Letters of Hus. 


*See Epilogue to Henry IV. Part II. 


*Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, chap ii. 57, 58, 6th ed. 
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762 | Jolin Wycliffe: His Life and Work. 


**Tn the scrolls of Glasgow is found 
mention of one whose name is not 
expressed, that, in the year of God 
1422, was burnt for heresy ; but what 
were his opinions or by what order 
he was condemned, it appears not 
. evidently. But our chronicles make 
mention that in the days of King 
James the First, about the year of 
God 1431, was deprehended in the 
University of St Andrews one Paul 
Craw, a Bohemian, who was accused 
of heresy before such as then were 
called Doctors of Theology. His ac- 
cusation consisted principally that he 
followed John Hus and Wycliffe in the 
opinion of the Sacrament, who denied 
that the substance of bread and wine 
were changed by virtue of any words, 
or that confession should be made to 
priests, or yet prayers to saints de- 
parted. ... He was condemned to 
the fire, in the whilk he was consumed, 
in the said city of Saint Andrews, 
about the time aforewritten.” 

Proceeding with his narrative, 
Knox gave a picturesque descrip- 
tion of what occurred in Court, 
when no fewer than thirty persons 
were summoned in 1494 by Robert 
Blackburn, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
to appear before the King and his 
great council. “These,” he says, 
“were called The Lollards of 
Kyle. They were accused of the 
articles following, as we have re- 
ceived them forth of the register 
of Glasgow.” Among the thirty- 
four articles charged against them 
are many of the doctrines so ably 
expounded and maintained by Wy- 
cliffe. “By these articles, which 
God of His merciful providence 
caused the enemies of his truth to 
keep in their registers, may appear 
how mercifully God hath looked 
upon this realm, retaining within 
it some spunk of His light even 
in the time of greatest darkness.” 


4 


The Lollards of Kyle, ‘pard 
through the clemency of the Kin 
and partly by their own bold q 


ready-witted answers, so dashed 


the bishop and his band out of 
countenance, that the greatest part 
of the accusation was turned to 
laughter. For thirty years afte 
that memorable exhibition there 
was “almost no question for mat. 
ters of religion ” till young Patrick 
Hamilton, of gentle blood and of 
heroic spirit, appeared on the 
scene in 1527. “ With him,” sa 
Knox, “our history doth begin” 
“No friendly hand,” says Dr 
Shirley, “has left us any even the 
slightest memorial of the life and 
death of the great Reformer. A 
spare, frail, emaciated frame, 4 
quick temper, a conversation ‘most 
innocent,’ the charm of every rank— 
such are the scanty but significant 
fragments we glean of the personal 
portraiture of one who possessed, 
as few ever did, the qualities which 
give men power over their fellows, 
His enemies ascribed it to the 
magic of an ascetic habit ; the fact 
remains engraven on every line of 
his life.”* His bitterest enemies 
cannot refrain from involuntary 
tributes of admiration extorted 
from them by the singular and 
unsullied excellence of the man 
whose doctrines and doings as 3 
reformer they detested. Like the 
“amiable and famous Edward, by- 
named, not of his colour, but of 
his dreaded acts in battle, the 
Black Prince,”* Wycliffe was in 
nothing black save in his dreaded 
doctrines and works of reforma- 
tion. Apart from these, “all 
tongues—the voice of souls”— 
awarded him the praise due to 





’Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, being volume first of his 
Works, collected and edited by David Laing. Edinburgh, 1846. 


*Shirley’s Introduction to Fase. Zizan. 
* Speed’s Chronicle, p. 672—ed. 1682. 


‘ 


» pp. 45, 46. 
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lofty genius, exemplary virtue 
Soe pemvonal godliness. His her- 
etical deeds were the occasion of 
all the obloquy heaped upon his 
name and memory :— 


«Jn nothing art thou black save in thy 


deeds, , 
And thence this slander, as I think, 


proceeds.” 


If we cannot as yet cherish the 
hope that, besides erecting in Oxford 
some visible monument to the mem- 
ory of Wycliffe, the University 
should, as an example to Cambridge 
and to the Scottish universities, in- 
stitute a Wycliffe Lectureship for 
the exposition of the works of the 
great Reformer, it is surely not too 
much to expect that Oxford should 
give all possible countenance and 
support to the project for the print- 
ing and the publication of W ycliffe’s 
unprinted and unpublished writ- 
ings. This, in the meantime, is 
— the best tribute that can 

e offered to the memory of Wyc- 
liffe. For, as Dr Shirley _ said, 
some nineteen years ago, “The 
Latin works of Wycliffe are, both 
historically and theologically, by 
far the most important ; from these 
alone can Wycliffe’s theological 
position be understood : and it is 
not, perhaps, too much to say, that 
no writings so important for the 
history of doctrine are still buried 
in manuscript.”’ These neglected, 
unknown, and hitherto inaccessible 
works, are being printed undercom- 

etent editorship by ‘ihe Wycliffe 

ociety.” They have more than 
a mere theological interest. They 
are important in their relation to 
the thought which developed itself 
in the reformation of religion, in 
the revival of learning, and in the 
assertion, maintenance,and defence 
of constitutional liberty in England. 


For from the relation of his work to 
the University, to the independence 
of the nation and the sovereignty 
of the Crown, to the Church and to 
the people of England, a manifold 
interest must for ever belong to 
the name, the life, and the work 
of John Wycliffe. Corresponding 
with all this is the manifold obli- 
gation of the University,the Crown, 
the Church, and the people of 
Engiand. For Wycliffe was the 
first of those self-denying and 
fearless men to whom we are 
chiefly indebted for the overthrow 
of superstition, ignorance, and des- 
potism, and for all the privileges — 
and blessings, political and re- 
ligious, which we enjoy. He was 
the first of those who cheerfully 
hazarded their lives that the 
might achieve their purpose, whi 
was nothing less than the felicit 
of millions unborn—a felicity whic 
could only proceed from the know- 
ledge and possession of the truth. 
He is one of those “who boldly 
attacked the system of error and 
corruption, though fortified by pop- 
ular credulity, and who, havi 
forced the stronghold of supersti- 
tion, and penetrated the recesses 
of its temple, tore aside the veil - 
that concealed the monstrous idol 
which the world had so jong ig- 
norantly worshipped, dissolved the 
spell by which the human mind 
was bound, and restored it to 
liberty ! How criminal must those 
be who, sitting at ease under the 
vines and fig-trees planted by the 
labours and watered with the blood 
of those patriots, discover their 
disesteem of the invaluable privi-.. 
leges which they inherit, or their 
ignorance of the expense at which 
they were purchased, by the most 
unworthy treatment of those to 
whom they owe them, misrepre- 








‘ Preface to A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wycliffe : 1865. 
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: His Life and Work. 


John Wycliffe 


sent their actions, calumniate their 
motives, and load their memories 
with every species of abuse!” 
While we look to the men of 
Oxford for a thorough though 
tardy and late vindication of Wyc- 
liffe’s name and services to the 
University and to learning, we 
expect from the people of Eng- 
land a more effective and perma- 
nent memorial of Wycliffe and his 
work than can be raised by any 
~ number of scholars or members of 
the University. Wycliffe lived 
for God and for the people. He 
taught the English people how 
to use the English tongue for 
the expression of truth, liberty, 
and religion. He was the first to 
ive to the people of England the 

ible in the Fnglish language. 
What a gift was this! He was in 
this the pioneer of Tyndale, of Cov- 
erdale, and of all those who have 
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lived and laboured for the diffngj 

of the Word of God among they 
fellow-men. The British and Fo. — 
eign Bible Society is really Wyo. 
liffe’s monument. His Bible, gg — 
translated from the Vulgate, wag 
itself an assertion of that inde. 


pendence for which Wycliffe lived — 


and died. To him may be applied 
the words of Milton— . si 


‘Servant of God, well done! well hast 
thou fought 

The better fight ; who single hast maip- 
tained 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth ; in word mightier than they 
in arms : ; 

And for the testimony of truth hast 
borne 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence; for it was all thy - 

T stand ‘din sight of 

o stand approv’d in si, 0 

though worlds . = 

Judged thee perverse.” 





1’ W’Crie’s Life of John Knox, Period I. 
* Milton, Paradise Lost, Book VI. 
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1884.] The Commercial Exploits 


For nearly five years the British 
Empire has been “ suffering a re- 
covery ” from the malign and dis- 
astrous effects of the Administra- 
tion which was ousted from power 
in 1880. For nearly five years it 
has been pursuing the paths of 
pleasantness and peace under the 

uidance of statesmen whose boast 
is that they are men of the people 
—above all, that they are men of 
business. It is puzzling and ano- 
malous that the condition of the 
country should correspond so badly 
with the glowing expectations of 
five years ago. ‘he sun has shone 
on us, and bountiful harvests have 
rewarded the tillers of the soil. 
Adversity should have been ban- 
ished from our midst by the com- 
bined force of good government 
and good seasons, but it is still 
with us. Commercial depression, 
instead of being dispelled, has deep- 
ened and intensified. Markets 
languish, and prices decline ; fac- 
tories and shipbuilding yards are 
being closed, or put on short time. 
Armies of workmen are being 
thrown idle, and the beggarly 
soup-kitchen is again hard at wor 
in the poorer quarters of our great 
cities. Everything tends down- 
ward, with two conspicuous excep- 
tions—the national expenditure 
and the income-tax. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer acknowledges 
an expenditure of about 88 millions 
for the current year, and how 
many millions more he is keeping 
up his sleeve is a matter of uneasy 
conjecture. To carry him on he 
has got an additional penny on the 
income-tax ; but it is only a fore- 
taste of what he will require next 
April, if Mr Gladstone’s financial 
canon,that each year should honest- 
ly bear its own expenditure, is not 

be honoured in the breach rather 
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than in the observance, like «so 
many other Pecksniffian axioms 
from the same mint. Mr Childers 
has looming ahead of him a vista of 
deficits and increasing taxation such 
as ruined the financial repute of the 
Whig party fifty years ago, and 
drove the country for safety into 
the arms of Sir Robert Peel. The 
taxpayers are beginning to take 
alarm. The commercial classes 
are at open war with the Board of 
Trade. In both Houses of Parlia- 
ment inquiries into the causes of 
agricultural and commercial de- 
ression are being moved for ; and 
in spite of the clouds of soothin 
[statistics in which Ministers too 
shelter from the demand, these in- 
quiries cannot be much longer 
staved off. The industry of the 
country is in as deplorable a state 
at this moment as it was in the 
darkest days of 1837, before rail- 
ways, steamships, and colonies came 
to its rescue. Now, as then, it is 
a commercial Cabinet, an Adminis- 
tration of men of business, that 
steers it straight for the breakers. 
There was a time, and not so 
very long ago, when political econo- 
mists of the Cobden school boldly 
disputed the right of the State to 
interfere with trade in any shape 
or form. Private enterprise was 
a sacred and self-sufficient thing 
which no Government or Legisla- 
ture could meddle with without 
doing harm. Manufacturers who 
were adding factory to factory, and 
merchants who saw foreign markets 
stretching toward them with open 
mouths wherever they chose to 
look, ridiculed the'idea of an 
Government managing their busi- 
ness for them better than they 
could manage it for themselves, 


All they asked for of the State was ~ 


to be let alone. How many old 
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speeches of Mr Bright might be 
fished up from the musty pages of 
‘ Hansard,’ which had this for their 
burden—*“ The best thing you can 
do for us is to leave us alone ”! 
But that is no longer the temper 
of commerce, or of manufactures 
either, at the present day. The 
commercial classes no longer com- 
plain of legislation as an intrusion 
and an impertinence. Their griev- 
ance now is that they have too 
little of it. To atone for the defi- 
ciencies of the House of Commons 
they have started miniature parlia- 
ments of their own. ‘The Chambers 
of Commerce which now flourish 
at every leading commercial centre 
in the country are quasi legislative 
bodies. Once a year they meet in 
grand conference, and discuss all 
the knotty questions of the ware- 
house and the Exchange. The men 
whose fathers boasted that each 
kept his own affairs to himself, 
are now combined together in a 
eat Trade Guild, which has rami- 
cations all over the three king- 
doms. They consult together about 
markets ; they endeavour to act 
together whenever an emergency 
arises affecting the whole body ; 
they maintain as far as youbie 
uniform scales of wages ; they pre- 
sent a united front to the trades- 
union when it threatens them with 
a strike ; when the Board of Trade 
is obnoxious to them they descend 
upon it in overwhelming deputa- 
tions which can make even Mr 
Chamberlain tremble. 

Of late years the relations of the 
Foreign Office to the Chambers of 
Commerce have become very ani- 
mated, not to say effusive. Per- 
manent officials who would have 
grudged half an hour of their pre- 
cious time to Mr Cobden or to 
Joseph Hume when they were 
young men, have learned to smile 
on hard-visaged visitors from Lan- 
cashire or the Midlands. They 
listen to long-winded explanations 
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about warps and wefts, mohair 
and alpacas, mule-twists and wate 
twists, as if they were episodesin the 


latest sensational novel. Sincecom. 


mercial treaties came into vy 
the intimacy which had also spran 
up between the Chambers of Com. 
merce and the Foreign Office ig 
almost pathetic. Their deputa- 
tions are not only welcomed at 
Whitehall, but a special function. 
ary has been told off to act the 
0 of ‘cicerone to them. Mp 
ennedy, who appears to fill that 
office at present, is assiduous in 
his attentions to the British ex. 
porter. With vigilant .eye he 
watches over his interests in ev 
foreign port, and carefully reports 
to him from time to time the new 
difficulties that are being thrown 
in the way of British trade. He 
takes note of the changes in the 
tariffs of foreign countries, and 
makes them known most cons¢i- 
entiously to all who are likely to 
suffer by them. He can explain 
at any moment the exact position 
of every commercial negotiation 
on the stocks: how this one has 
been temporarily shelved “in 
consequence of unexpected diffi- 
culties ;” that one brought toa 
standstill through the dilatoriness 
of a Cortes or the ill-timed recur. 
rence of a Ministerial crisis ; an- 
other killed by a protest from some 
envious foreign Government after 
it had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded ; the next hampered in its 
working by misapprehensions at 
home as to its objects. The Com- 
mercial Treaty Department of the 
Foreign Office is one of the busi- 
est as well as one of the blandest 
of our governing institutions. This 
year it did the Chambers of Com- 
merce the honour of deputing Mr 
Kennedy to attend. their annual 
conference at Wolverhampton. 
During the meeting he gave the 


delegates a special audience, and 


described to them the various 
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commercial treaties which are 

nding at Constantinople. Great 

ifficulty, he said, was being ex- 

erienced with the Turkish autho- 
rities in adjusting the classifica- 
tion of goods under the new tariff. 
The Turkish Custom-house officials 
were not familiar with the fine dis- 
tinctions now drawn between silk 
and waste-silk tissues, and it puz- 
zled them why we should be so 
fond of mixing cotton with our 
woollen fabrics. No date could be 
assigned for the new system to 
come into effect ; but the delegates 
would be glad to know that her 
Majesty’s Government “claimed 
complete most favoured nation 
treatment for British trade in 
Turkey.” 

Something more remarkable than 
the pig-headedness of the Turks is 
the serene indifference with which 
this and kindred episodes are re- 
garded by the British Cabinet and 
the British House of Commons, 
They have both been otherwise 
employed of late, especially during 
the past four years. Since 1880 
commercial subjects have been 
heard in Parliament only in the 
brief lulls between outbreaks of 
Irish agrarianism, new rules of pro- 
cedure, Bradlaugh scandals, and 
county franchise gasconade. They 
have not formed a recognised and 
essential part of the legiclative busi- 
ness of the country. The Legisla- 
ture is beginning to forget that the 
industry and the trade of the em- 
a are under its jurisdiction. 

ew commercial measures are in- 
troduced ; fewer still are passed. 
The commercial record of last ses- 
sion, for instance, is grimly humor- 
ous in its vacuity. The president 
of the Associated: Chambers of 
Commerce—Mr Norwood, M.P.— 
a Liberal, and a frequent friend in 


- need to the Board of Trade, mourn- 


ed at Wolverhampton over “the 
last parliamentary session as hay- 
ing, so far as respected mercantile 
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and social legislation, proved singu- 
larly barren of result.” It had pro- 
duced a few miscarriages, which Mr 
Norwood sadly enumerated with all 
the tenderness he could muster for 
the ruffled feelings of Mr Chamber- 
lain. Sorely against ‘his Liberal 
grain, he enlarged on the two worst 
fiascoes of the session—Mr Cham- 
berlain’s Merchant Shipping Bill 
and his Railway Regulation Bill. 
These provoked, or rather the 
brought to a head, a fiood of hostil 
ity among the trading classes such 
as no previous Cabinet had ever 
passed through alive. 

The commerce of the country 
was never so openly, directly, 
and vehemently at war with the 
Government as during the two 
months of last session, when Mr 
Chamberlain was being denounced 
in every seaport of the United 
Kingdom. Merchants and ship- 
owners are not much addicted to 
agitation as a rule. They do not 
readily rush away from business to 
hold indignation meetings, as they 
were doing everywhere last spring. 
Even the passion of the Anti-Corn- 
Law crusade did not inflame them 
as did the Merchant Shipping Bill. 
In the former case, Sir Robert 
Peel’s Cabinet was not of itself an 
object of attack. It was rather an 
umpire standing between two vio- 
lently-opposed sections of the pop- 
ulation. It inclined the balance 
toward the side that seemed cer- 
tain to win in the end, and thus 
closed the contest. Even while 
opposing free trade the Peel Min- 
istry were not personally unpopu- 
lar ; and after they had passed it, . 
they became, except to the rump 
of their own shattered party, the 
sponsors of a great fiscal reform. 
The experience of Mr Chamberlain 
with his Merchant Shipping Bill 
was entirely different. He was- 
the attacking and not the attacked 
party. He rushed gaily and glibly 
into an adventure which he as- 
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768 
sumed would be as easily carried 
through as his Bankruptcy Act 
had been.. He adopted the same 
condescendingly dictatorial tactics 
which had silenced opposition in 
that case. When too late, he dis- 
covered that his study of the ques- 
tion had been superficial and im- 
perfect. He flung sweeping and 
disgraceful charges broadcast at 
the men whom it was indispensable 
he should conciliate. He poured 
into them volleys of official statis- 
tics, which, when examined, proved 
to have been, if not actually 
“cooked,” at least skilfully select- 
ed to suit Mr Chamberlain’s pur- 
pose. In his desperation he thought 
of letting loose the caucus against 
the shipowners ; but that crowning 
error he was somehow saved from 
—whether by the wiser counsel of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, or by 
the lukewarmness of the caucus 
itself, it is unnecessary to inquire. 
The spectacle which the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill agitation pre- 
sented was unique, even in a polit- 
ical life so checkered and varied 
as ours. It was, in fact, a stand-up 
fight between a Minister and one 
of the most important interests of 
the community. A large propor- 
tion, perhaps as much as three- 
fourths of Mr Chamberlain’s op- 
pee were Liberals, who mould 
ave fought hard for him on any 
understood plank of the Liberal 
platform. All the more furious 
were they against him for the 
seemingly wanton attack which he 
had gone out of his way to make 
on them. Some reference, though 
of a very discreet and merciful 
kind, was made to this raw spot 
in the domestic relations of the 
Liberal party at the late Confer- 
ence of the Chambers of Commerce. 
Mr Chamberlain’s own friend, Mr 
Norwood, himself a leading ship- 
owner condensed into a few words 
the grounds of the shipowners’ 
hostility to him and his Bill :— 
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“It started with the monstrom 
assumption that maritime losses 
due to the cupidity and homicid 
tendency of one class—the shipowner — 
—altogether ignoring the carel : 
of shipmasters and officers, and the — 
recklessness and incompetence of 
sailors. The insurance clauses 
duced in an impracticable and doe. 
trinaire form the well-known crotchet 
of the permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, which was examined 
into and rejected by the Royal Com- 
mission on unseaworthy ships; while 
the employers’ liability clauses were 
inserted at the instigation of, and to 
satisfy the demands of, the leaders of 
the trade-unions.” 

Mr Chamberlain had made such 
an absolutely bad start, that his 
Bill could not be got into the right 
track again. In vain Sir Donald 
Currie button-holed deputations in 
the lobby, and appealed to them ag 
good Liberals not to run the ship 
aground, but to set it afloat again 
and give it another chance. In 
vain were the insurance clauses 
emasculated, and finally overtures 
made for their withdrawal. The 
breach was too wide and the re. 
sentment of the shipowners too 
strong to be quickly soothed away, 
In justice to the President of the 
Board of Trade, he did not lend 
himself personally to much effort 
of soothing. That was left to his 
indefatigable aides-de-camp, while 
he adhered to the more congenial 
methods of statistical invective. 
But the surrender when it came 
was complete. The shipowners 
would not be put off with a Select 
Committee, which would have been 
the most friendly court of appeal 
for Mr Chamberlain. They in- 
sisted on a Royal Commission, and 
have got it. Not only have they 
got it, but Mr Chamberlain, un- 

racious to the last, has been foiled 
in his attempt to pack it with his 
own partisans. He has had the 
tables turned on him in a manner 
which must be surprising as Ww 
as mortifying to mes f. The 
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itation which he so recklessly 
started for his own glorification 
has issued in what is virtually an 


-jnquest on his own department. 


The maligned shipowners have in 
effect forced on Mr Chamberlain a 
court of inquiry on his adminis- 
tration of the Board of Trade. 


. The quarrel, as it stands, is one of 


the strangest escapades known to 
our commercial legislation — the 
most ill-starred parody of a pop- 
ular reform that could be con- 
ceived. Mr Chamberlain’s nascent 
reputation as a legislator and an 
administrator has been shaken by 
it even in the minds of his satel- 
lites, and eyes which fondly wor- 
shipped: the rising sun begin to 
look elsewhere. The laurels of 
the Birmingham mayoralty and 
the Bankruptcy Act are visibly 
fading. 

The Chambers of Commerce 
heard a doleful tale from the 
Foreign Office about its negotia- 
tions with Spain, and not a new 
one unhappily. It is now seven 
years since the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which had long grumbled at 
the preference given in our tariff 
to the light wines of France over 
their own more alcoholic vintages, 
followed up her remonstrances 
with a sharp blow at our exports 
to Spain. <A protective tariff was 
enacted as a first step in the in- 
tended reprisals. Next a series of 
commercial treaties were entered 
into with other States, practically 
relieving them from the increased 
duties. Earl Granville made en- 
ergetic use of the shibboleth cus- 
tomary on such occasions. He 
claimed “most favoured nation 
treatment,” as it is called in the 
technical argot of diplomacy, and 
he offered in return the only sha- 
dow of a guid pro quo that a free- 
trade tariff has spared to us. We 
still levy duty on foreign wines 
and spirits; and in the case of 
wines there are two grades of duty, 
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dependent on alcoholic — 
A wine under 26 degrees of aleo- 
hol is charged a shilling per gallon, 
while half-a-crown per gallon is 
charged on all of 26 degrees and 
over. This distinction grew ori- 
ginally out of the French Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1859, and it 
was an avowed concession to that 
dubious class of liquors known as 
Gladstone clarets. The Prime 
Minister himself hardly suspects 
the amount of heartburning that 
Gladstone clarets have caused in 
other wine - producing countries 
than France. The feelings of 
Spain with respect to them have 
been shared all along by several 
of our own colonies, and the action 
of the Spanish Government in 
striking against them seven years 
ago was watched with deep in- 
terest both at the Cape and the 
antipodes. 

The history of these wine-duties 
in Australia is a subject-for sar- 
casm worthy of the pen of Dean 
Swift. Along with the right for 
self-government the colonies re- 
ceive the complementary right of 
self-taxation, which generally took 


the easy form of Customs tariffs” 


turned against each other as well 
as against the outer world. In 
due time the vignerons of South 
Australia and New South Wales 
succeeded in producing a vinous 
liquid that could not be easily mis- 
taken either for vinegar or black- 
ing,—nowadays good Australian 
wines would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish from Burgundies,—and 
they had to look about for a 


market to sell it in. Naturally — 


they thought first of the neigh- 
bouring colonies, Victoria and 


Queensland ; but they could not © 


get into either without paying the 
same duty as was levied on Chateau 
Lafitte, or the most famous cru of 
the Moselle. The colonial Gov- 


ernments had their hands tied by — 


a clause in their constitutions 
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which forbade them to levy 
_ “differential duties.” For years 
“ differential duties ” were a burn- 
ing question in Australian politics. 
Not many people had a clear idea 
what they meant, or what iniquity 
there was about them which should 
have been so solemnly guarded 
ainst by the authorities at home. 
Had it been prescribed that no Act 
of a colonial Parliament should be 
printed on brown paper, the col- 
onial mind might have recognised 
in it a mark of imperial solicitude 
for the dignity of law-making ; but 
in the prohibition of differential 
duties there was no such obvious 
prima facie sense. In practice it 
was attended with very obvious 
hardship and injustice. Granting 
that all foreign countries should be 
treated alike at a British Custom- 
house, whether imperial or col- 
onial, that was no reason why 
colonies should be held bound to 
treat each other as foreign coun- 
tries. Ata very early period the 
Australian Governments realised 
this absurdity, and consulted with 
each other as to how it might be 
removed. Intercolonial confer- 
ences were held, and repeated rep- 
resentations made to the Colonial 
Office, but the prohibition of dif- 
ferential duties was one of the 
mystic axioms of free trade. Very 
plain speaking on the part of the 
Australians had to be resorted to 
before Downing Street would admit 
into its mind the thought of tam 
ring with such a cardinal prin- 
ciple of Cobdenism. But it gave 
way at last, and a short Act was 
assed. authorising the colonial 
overnments to negotiate with 
each other for the admission of 
native produce at special rates of 
duty. , 
But another grievance yet re- 
mained to the Australian’ wine- 
growers—the partiality shown un- 
der the French Commercial Treaty 
for Gladstone clarets. It also de- 
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serves a word of notice here } 


illustration of how statesmen may 


be misled by unthinking respegt 


for pedantic rules. Practical oy 
mon-sense would have suggested 


the encouragement in every pog.. 


sible way of an industry so import. 


ant in itself and so valuable to our 
southern colonies as wine-growing, 


Free-trade theory, however, re. 
quired that there should be only. 


one duty for the same imported 
article, no matter where it came 
from. Consequently, Australian 


wines worth 8s, or 10s. per gallon. 


were dealt with at the British Cus. 
tom-house on the same footing ag 
French or German wines of treble 
their market value. They did not 
even get the “ most favoured nation 
treatment,” as the Foreign Office 
terms it. Gladstone clarets bei 
under the 26 degrees of aloohél 
pay 1s. per gallon duty. A large 
proportion of the Australian wines 
we import are over 26 degrees, and 
have to pay half-a-crown per gal- 
lon. Practically they are in the 
same category as Spanish wines, 
and the wine-grower of Riverina 
feels very much toward the im- 
perial Custom-house like the wine- 
rower of Xeres or Malaga. They 
are both at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with their favoured rivals 
of Burgundy and the Loire. For 
many years they have nursed their 
common grievance and kept it 
warm ; but, as has been shown, 
Spain lost patience in 1877, and 
ever since she has been a thorn in 
the side of the commercial treaty 
department of the Foreign Office. 
After prolonged negotiations, our 
Minister at Madrid, Sir Robert 
Morier, offered to raise the aleoho- 
lic standard for shilling-duty wines 
from 26 to 30 degrees, provided 
they would concede to us the most 
favoured nation treatment. 
ing to get that, he held out the 
hope of further remissions on our 
wine-duties if the Spaniards would 
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allow the whole of their new tariff 
duties to be reconsidered. Toward 
the end of last year he induced 
them to sign a protocol embodying 
a temporary arran gement, based on 
our side on the extension of the 
shilling per gallon wine-dut sand on 
theirs on the most favoured nation 
clause. This would have solved 
the dead-lock for only a few years ; 
but petty gain as it was, it proved 
illusive. The Ministers who signed 
the protocol would not submit it 
to the Cortes for confirmation. No 
sooner had they signed it than 
‘ they wished to throw it over, and 
reopen negotiations on the basis of 
acomplete revision of our wine- 
duties; whilst the ‘Spanish guid 
pro quo was to be merely a most 
favoured nation clause without 
any substantial modification of the 
Spanish tariff. Mr Kennedy thinks 
it hardly likely “that any person 
will recommend this proposition 
for adoption.” As it also seems 
hardly likely that Spain will aban- 
don her position, the outlook for 
British trade in that quarter is not 
brilliant. We would not say that 
the present Government and the 
present Parliament are wholly re- 
sponsible for this futile result, but 
undoubtedly it represents a sin- 

lar dilemma for a great commer- 
cial State to be placed in. One of 
the ablest of our diplomatists has 
been at work on it for seven years ; 
the active officials of the Foreign 
Office have brought all their power 
to bear on it; the Chambers of 
Commerce have year after year 
put on record their deep sense 
of its importance,—and yet it is 
net solved, nor on the way to a 
solution. 

Next to hysterical legislation, 
left-handed diplomacy has been the 
bane of the present Government. 
In their dealings with foreign 
States they have not shown them- 
selves what foreign States were 
accustomed to look for in British 
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Ministers. They have been men 
of sentiment instead of men of 
business ; passionate theorists in- 
stead of clear-headed tacticians, 
After all, one cannot descend from 
the stump and take his seat at the 
council-table without feeling alittle 
bewildered at first. Four years 
ago Mr Gladstone seems to hav 

been very much bewildered when 
Sir Charles Dilke and he applied 
themselves to the commercial ne- 
gotiations with France. It has 
very possibly been forgotten what 
an odd thing he did in his Budget 
of 1880, for no other conceivable 
reason than to give a fillip to those 
negotiations, which were then in 
the first stage of their prolonged 
agony. M. Léon Say, the then 
French Minister in London, had 
agreed to the preliminaries of a 
treaty, in which the concessions 
to France were as definite as they 
could be drawn, and the counter 
concessions to us were as vague as 
they could be left without being 
absolutely meaningless. The one 
stipulation which had any value for 
us may be literally translated thus : 
“ Amelioration of the status quo 
in the sense of development of com- 
mercial relations.” For that price- 
less concession, Mr Gladstone un- 
dertook to grant a substantial re- 
duction in our wine-duties. With 
characteristic magnanimity where 
foreign producers are concerned, 
he hastened to confer his intended 
boon on France before she had 
bound herself in any way even to 
the theory of “amelioration of the 
status quo.” In his supplementary 
Budget of June 10, 1880, he pro- 
posed a new scale of wine-duties 
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more revolutionary in character — 


than had ever been hinted at by 
the wine-importers themselves. 
The maximum duty was to be low- 
ered from a shilling to sixpence 
per gallon, and the alcoholic stand- 
ard from 26 to 20 degrees. 

other words, all wines containing 
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less than 20 degrees of alcohol 
were to be admitted at the sixpen- 
ny duty. Above 20 degrees there 
was to be an ascending scale of a 
penny for each degree of strength 
up to 35 degrees. Over that the 
rate was to increase at the rate of 
24d. per degree. 

Mr Gladstone must have had 
great faith in this arrangement to 
spring it on Parliament so abruptly 
and prematurely as he did. He 
must have flattered himself that 
he was about to silence and sweep 
away the whole wine-duty agita- 
tion at a stroke. He may have 
had a pleasing vision of Srenee, 
Spain, the Cape, and Australia all 
rushing in to offer him their united 
thanks for his complete redress of 
their long-standing grievances. To 
his amazement and disgust, the 
Spaniards became worse-tempered 
than ever, and the colonists grum- 
bled that “Gladstone’s clarets” were 
still to be the pets of the Custom- 
house. France herself capped his 
disappointment when an outcry 
was raised against M. de Frey- 
cinet’s Cabinet for committing it- 
self to any commercial negotiations 
until the new general tariff had 
been adopted. M. de Freycinet 
had committed himself to little 
enough; heaven knows; but little 
as it was, it never came before the 
French Chambers for discussion. 
Nor were the proposed new wine- 
duties ever discussed by the House 
of Commons. Along with M. Léon 
Say’s preliminaries they fell still- 
born, as the Spanish Protocol, the 
Suez Canal Convention, the Congo 
Treaty, and divers other well-laid 
schemes did after them. Neither 
France nor Spain consulted our 
feelings much on the matter. It 
might have been thought that, 
after drawing us into ostensibly: 
important negotiations, and occu- 
pying months or even years of the 
valuable time of our Ministers and 
officials, mere courtesy would have 
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suggested some explanation of the 
lame and impotent conclusion ar. 


rived at. France and Spain did 


not see the thing in that li 
They dropped the provisional agree. 
ments into the waste-paper basket, 
and shrugged their shoulders whep 
Karl Granville inquired anxiously 
what had become of them. 

In the case of the French nego. 
tiations no more was done until 
M. Gambetta came into power at 
the end of 1881. Sir Charles Dilke 
regarding this as a heaven-sent 
opportunity, hurried over to Paris 
to reopen the vexed question with — 
his on camarade, and to use their 
united endeavours to settle it to 
the satisfaction of the Yorkshire 
manufacturers. It was a hard 
fight they had to wage with the 
French Protectionists, and evident- 
ly from the first a hopeless one, 
though the CobdenClub was buoyed 
up with wild dreams: of another 
brilliant coup like that of 1860, 
After much wrangling over the 
woollen and the cotton duties, the 
English Commission fixed an irre- 
ducible minimumof concession from 
the French tariff duties. Gam- 
betta, it is believed, tried hard to 
bring his colleagues to the point, 
but could not. The downfall of 
his Cabinet gave the coup de grace 
to the already moribund negotia- 
tions, and on the return of M. de 
Freycinet to power, their failure 
could no longer be denied. 

In the final stage of these nego- 
tiations, which coincides with the 
closing days of the Gambetta Cabi- 
net, a critical step was taken by 
our own Ministers affecting Egypt. 
It was then that our Rgypuas 
policy was silently and surrepti- 
tiously diverted from the cautious 
course which it had hitherto held. 
Gambetta aimed at a bold decided 
policy on the Nile, and he drew 
Earl Granville after him by the 
sheer force of a superior will, 


When Mr Gladstone professes to 
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simply maintained in Egypt 
og Saal ceareh which he found’ 4 
es tence, he forgets an incident 
arising out of thecommercial nego- 
tiations which distinctly marks his 
first false step over the line drawn 
by Lori Salisbury. His friend 
Gambetta had brought into the 
Anglo-French alliance a new idea 
—that England and France should 
assure the Khedive of material sup- 
ort in the event of a revolt against 
bis authority. Earl Granville hesi- 
tated to adopt this idea, as well he 
might, for the whole press of the 
country, Conservative as well as 
Ministerial, was practically unani- 
mous in warning him against it. 
But the negotiations for the Com- 
mercial Treaty were in extremis, 
and he consented at last to join 
in what is now known as the Col- 
lective Note. It was presented 
on the 9th of January, 1882, within 
a fortnight of the fall of the Gam- 
betta Cabinet. It threatened 
Egypt with a form of interference 
going far beyond the financial con- 
trol which had hitherto been exer- 
cised by the two Powers. The 
Egyptians—not merely the Nation- 
alists, but the Khedive’s own Min- 
isters and partisans—read it in the 
light of an impending protectorate. 
It offended the Porte, and gave a 
dangerous stimulus to the Nation- 
alist movement. Arabi Pasha de- 
rived fron the Collective Note all 
that he needed to make him the 
hero of a popular uprising. The 
intervention which Earl Granville 
had hoped to stave off by a drutum 
JSulmen was actually hastened, and 
within six months British troops 
occupied Egypt. The effect fol- 
lowed so rapidly and directly on 
the cause, that their connection is 
almost beyond controversy. 
_ Our position in Egypt to-da 
is @ provable consequence of ill- 
directed commercial zeal on the 
part of the government—especially 
VOL, CXXXVI.—NO. DCCCXXX. 
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on that of the Prime Minister him- 
self and Sir Charles Dilke. The 
Collective Note of J anuary 9, 1882, 
was their last desperate bid for the 
renewal of the French Commercial 
Treaty. It was to be the price of 
reduced duties on ourwoollen goods, 
which, after all, were not reduced. 
The old treaty ran its course, and 
expired on the 15th May 1882— 
the day on which the British and 
French fleets sailed from Suda for 
Alexandria,—and it was not re- 
newed. We stand now toward 
France on the vague footing of 
“most favoured nation treatment,” 
which is a technical pleasantry of 
the Foreign Office, meaning that we 
are just as badly treated as our 
neighbours. The most favoured na- 
tion clause is one of the grim jokes of 
commercial diplomacy—a worthy 
pendant to the squeamish veto on 
differential duties. It operates in 
quite a comical way. In fact no- 
body would ever suspect that sol- 
emn persons like British ambas- 
sadors and permanent secretaries 
could unbend themselves to such 
a game of hide-and-seek ; still less 
that British manufacturers would 
stand tamely by and see it prac- 
tised on them. It is worked some- 
what in this fashion : A fifth-rate 
European State—say Greece—has 
a spasm of financial deficit rather 
worse than usual. It requires 
more taxes to make the two ends 
meet, and the Custom-house is the 
handiest means of raising them. 
The tariff is consequently “re- 
vised,” in the sense of clapping 
on 20, 30, or 50 per cent. to the 
duties on manufactured imports. 
No sooner does the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment notify to the world at 
large this important though by no 
means infrequent change in its 
fiscal policy, than the manufactur- 
ing States begin to come cap in 
hand to Athens to beg for what 
M. Léon Say facetiously termed an 
3 E 
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“amelioration of the new status 
quo.” Germany, it may be, begins 
the farce of negotiating for priv- 
ileges, and after several months’ 
hard work secures what is prac- 
tically a tariff for herself. She 
retires delighted, and France ad- 
vances. She is offered most 
favoured nation treatment, which 
means the same tariff as Germany. 
Great Britain, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and all the rest of the 
modest Powers, then flock in to- 
gether, and make their bargain for 
most favourable nation treatment. 
The practical effect is, that the 
increases in the Hellenic tariff are 
cut down for “the most favoured 
nations” from 20, 30, or 50 per 
cent to 15, 20, or 40 per cent, as 
the case may be. But the astute 
Hellenes knew all the time they 
would have to relax their hold a 
little, and they prepared for it by 
taking a bigger handful than they 
really wanted. 

Commercial treaties as now oper- 
ated,areonapar withthe maneuvres 
of atradesman who sends a haggling 
customer round to his back-door 
with the promise of a better bar- 
gain. A second customer comes, 
and insists on being treated as well 
as the first, and he is sent round 
to the back-door also. A third, a 
fourth, and a fifth are sent round as 
they arrive, until at last the trades- 
man is doing his P incipal business 
by way of the back-door. Hisregu- 
~ lar tariff becomes a trap for casuals, 
and the bulk of his business is 
transacted on the most favoured 
nation principle. If they were 
all benighted protectionist Govern- 
ments who played this funny round 
game, what scorching ridicule might 
not Mr Bright pour out on them! 
But their leader and pioneer is no 
anaes bureaucracy. It is 

ree-trade England, democratic 
England, commercial England ; the 
England of Mr Bright, which buys 
in the cheapest and sells in the 
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dearest market; the Eng ee A 
Mr Gladstone, which is gov mat 
for the people and by the people: 
the Eng vat which has reno 

differential duties, and would fain 
abolish its Custom-house alto. 
gether if itcould. Nearly a quar. 
ter of a century ago, when the 
first of these hybrid free-trade im. 


. postures—the Anglo-French Qom. 


mercial Treaty of 1860—was foisted 
on a delighted nation,‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ stood almost alone ip 
failing to see where the statesman. 
ship of it lay. We declined to re. 
gard it asa new and magnificent 
development of foon,tan prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, we con- 
tended that it was a departure 
from them which could only lead 
to trouble and complication with 
foreign Powers, and assist forei 
competitors to steal our trade 
from us. Most deferentially we 
would now submit that events haye 
favoured our views more than the 
rosy anticipations of Mr Cobden 
and Mr Gladstone. Commercial 
treaties have not helped to promote 
free trade. They have made few, 
if any, converts abroad. They 
have not simplified the commercial 
intercourse of the nations. What 
they have evidently done is to 
throw back the progress of free 
trade by at least half a century, 
and to introduce into our foreign 
relations a system of smallware 
diplomacy which will be layghed 
out of existence as soon as its 
pompous absurdity = 9; to be 
understood. We smile at our 
grandfathers and their navigation 
laws, but they would think us idiots 
for our commercial treaties. 
States which still adhere to pro- 
tection and have concessions 0 
make to each other, may safely 
bargain, though even in their case 
the process is too cosmopolitan to 
have any feature of individual ad- 
vantage left in it. But for us, — 
who divested ourselves years ago — 
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of our last shred of power either 
to concede or to retract in the way 
of duties, to keep up the farce of 
haggling for trade with our neigh- 
bours is more than absurd. Prac- 
tically it has been mischievous in 
the extreme. It has called the 
attention of foreign countries to 
the splendid market which we hold 
open for the whole world. In do- 
ing so it has brought down on our 
own manufacturers anavalanche of 
foreign competition which is slow- 
ly crushing them, Another mis- 
chievous thing it has done, and 
that is to show foreign competi- 
tors the way into our foreign mar- 
kets. They are crowding in there 
from all sides—France and Ger- 
many in particular—and they will 
speedily close with us in a death- 
struggle. British commercial trea- 
ties from 1860 down to the present 
day. have been neither more nor 
less than advertisements for com- 
petition against ourselves. No 
doubt the tendency of the time 
was toward competition, and it 
would have come sooner or later 
without the treaties, but they un- 
questionably accelerated its ad- 
vance. They stirred up the slumber- 
ing enterprise of the States that we 
forced them on, educated them in 
our methods of business,and helped 
to supply them with the needed 
capital for home manufactures. 
The evil, such as it is, has been 
done, and’ need not be cried over, 
but we may at least endeavour to 
shake off the delusion that it is a 
blessing. 

The commercial treaty fetish has 
been a self-laid trap for our Minis- 
try of business men. Its showy 
magnanimity so dazzles them that 
they apply it toevery other kind 
of negotiation. It has familiarised 
them so with the habit of giving 
freely and getting nothing in return 
that the same spirit affects them 
in still more important matters 
than trade. Its moral influence 
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may be seen in the otherwise un- 
intelligible and unspeakable Boer 
Convention. The men who put 
their hands to that deplorable 
transaction must have been incap- 
able of conceiving what the sur- 
render of British sovereignty in a 
semi-savage country really involves, 
They did not know that they were 
withdrawing the needed protection 
of British power from millions of 
helpless blacks, to say nothing Of 
the thousands of Europeans whose 
lives and property are now at the 
mercy of the Boers. They cannot 
have realised that the sovereignty 
which they so lightly turned into 
a suzerainty, and from a suzerainty 
into a nullity, was the key-stone of 
the social system of half a conti- 
nent. We question if they have 
even now an idea of the extent of 
the commercial and financial ruin 
which that one error of theirs 
has entailed. Our older colqniesin 
South Africa were handed over to 
them as one of the most prosper- 
ous provinces of the empire, and ' 
to-day they are plunged in distress 
and despair, which has no parallel 
in their history. There is not an 
owner of property in South Africa, 
from diamond mines to ostrich- 
farms, or a holder of South Afri- 
can securities, who has not had 
the disastrous effects of the Boer 
surrender brought home to him as 
a personal misfortune. “Red ruin 
and the breaking up of laws” have 
been amoug its mildest conse- 
quences. From its poisoned source 
confusion and discouragement have 
spread into every British settle- 
ment from Cape Town to the 
Orange River. Trade is not merely 
stagnating, it is drying up. In 
1881 the total imports of the Cape 
Colony were valued at 9}, millions 
sterling, and in 1883 they had 
sunk below 64 millions. In the 
same period the imports of Natal 
declined nearly half a million,mak- 
ing a total loss on the import trade 
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of the two colonies of over three 
millions, most of which falls on 
this country. We lost not merely 
the profits on the goods themselves, 
but the freights, commissions, and 
banking profits—a very consider- 
able addition. Magnificent fleets 
of steamers are running between 
London and the Cape with cargoes 
which hardly pay for the coals 
they burn. The companies they 
belong to were formerly prosperous 
and their shares commanded high 
premiums, but dividends are a 
thing of the past, and premiums 
have been converted into dis- 
counts. 

Sir Donald Currie should be able 
to give his friends in the Cabinet 
trustworthy information on some 
of these points. His Castle Mail 
Line,which Mr Gladstone has occa- 
sionally honoured with his society 
on an autumn cruise, was reorgan- 
ised as a publiccompany a few years 
ago. Its shares, with £19 paid, 
were issued at £2, 10s. premium, 
and they are now ‘acl at 11 to 
12, or only ashade more than half 
what they were supplied to the 
Fore at four years ago. The 

nion Company in the same trade 
used to pay 10 per cent to its 
shareholders regularly, and its £50 
shares stood at 28 to 30 when 
the present Government came into 
office. They are now about 13. 
The Clan Line, which runs from 
Liverpool, is a private enterprise, 
established with Glasgow capital, 
but it is not much of asecret that 
its South African trade has also 
suffered disastrously. Those un- 
fortunate shipping companies only 
reflect in a concentrated form the 
disaster which has fallen on nearly 
every industry in South Africa. In 
the banks alone fortunes have been 
lost. The largest of these, an ably 
managed institution,commanding a 
splendid business, earns now little 
more than half of the income that it 
did afew yearsago. Its dividends 
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have declined from 18 to 10 per ae 
cent. and its shares from £62 to © 
about £36. 
of the capital of that one bank 
there has been a depreciation of 
over one million sterling since the 
date of the Boer Convention. A 
younger bank, started under hope. 
ful auspices, and with an a 
rently sure prospect of success, has 
seen its shares drop from 19 to § 
and the market value of its capital 
shows a loss of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million. The investment 
companies doing business in South 
Africa have all had to bear their 
share of the universal calamity, 
The land companies, which had 
just started to promote systematic’ 
settlement, have been paralysed, 
Everything is suffering from dry- 
rot. Latterly, the credit of the 
colonial Governments has begun 
to give way, and their bonds have 
fallen materially within the past 
few weeks. If at this distance 
distrust can make itself so severely 
felt, what must it be at the Cape? 
If comparatively sound securities 
have beenso shaken, how will the 
colonists have fared with their 
more speculative investments and 
their ruined trade? Every million 
that has been lost by South Afri- 
can investors here, will stand for 
ten millions sacrificed in South 
Africa itself. 
British commerce has had much 
to endure of late from legislative 
blundering, but the heaviest blow 
ever levelled at it was the Boer 
Convention. Its direct money-cost 
to the British empire will out- 
weigh all the military expenditure 
in South Africa for the last thirty 
ears. We have given a few casual 
illustrations of it, but the complete 
tale, if it could be made up, would 
be horrifying. As a commercial 
transaction, it would have been 
better for us to give Mr Gladstone’s 
seven thousand -heroic Boers ten 
thousand pounds apiece to “ trek,” 





On the market value 
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and allow us to pr pe oer the 
country with some of the quarter 
million of unemployedwho are now 
starving in our manufacturing 
cities. Every Boer in the Trans- 
vyaal is an individual white ele- 

hant, costing us in injury to 
British trade more than would 
have kept a small garrison to look 
after him and take the nonsense 
out of him. Yet the first com- 
mercial nation in the world accepts 
all this from its rulers, and hardly 
questions their infallibility ! Lord 
Randolph Churchill spoke strongly 
onthe moral aspects of the con- 
vention at Leeds; but only one 
critic of the Government has ap- 
plied to the commercial iniquity of 
it the language it deserves. Strange 
to say this was notan Englishman 
but an American. At the banquet 
given to theChambers of Commerce 
at Wolverhampton, Mr H M 
Stanley responded for the toast of 
“Our Foreign Trade ” in a speech 
which is said to have electrified 
the assembly by its scathing ridi- 
cule of our namby-pamby proceed- 
ings in Africa generally. It was 
not reported in any of near 
morning papers, and we have ha 
some difficulty in hunting up even 
a condensed report of it. Speaking 
of the Boer Convention, he said of 
this country :— 


The Commercial 





“She made on the score of mag- 
nanimity, while smarting with wounds 
to her honour and name, a compact 
with a people that had dealt violent 
blows to her pride. Since then there 
has been a notable retrogression. 
Enterprises that before seemed pos- 
sible and profitable were abandoned, 
and capital shrank from investment 
until it threatened to depart alto- 
gether from South Africa. There 
was a gloom prevailing to-day over 
the whole of South Africa. The 
British element that had been hitherto 
80 strong and hopeful in the councils 
of the Cape Government was now 
most desponding, and the walls of the 
Council-chamber, where the express- 
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ive accents of Anglo-Saxon were once 
heard, now re-echoed to menacing de- 
clamation in Low Dutch.” 


On the same occasion Mr Stanley 
alluded to another African escapade 
of the commercial adepts who rule 
over us—the Congo Treaty. He 
declared without hesitation that 


‘it had done a great deal of mis- 
chief. It had made the International 
Association suspicious, It compelled 
the Association to promise to hand 
over all their territory to France 
whenever they should find that it 


was useless to contend against enemies’ 


determined to strangle their philan- 
thropic work. It kindled the animos- 
ity of nearly every European nation ; 
and the Portuguese, instead of bein 
grateful to England for what she 
done, grumbled at the very little re- 
straint put on their customs-collecting 
propensities, and their insatiable appe- 
tite for fees.” 


The incredible blunders of our 
Foreign Office excite, according to 


Mr Stanley, universal suspicion as . 


to what it may do next. 


‘* Meantime,” he said, ‘‘ one of the 
finest fields of commerce was left 
uncultivated, owing to the Rp of 
uncertainty as to the future of - 
land. From the Cape of Good Ho 
to Mogodor, in the Nile basin, in 
Persia, and in China Asia, he saw a 
shifting of responsibilities, a sacrifice 
of commercial interests, a prodigal and 
thoughtless surrender of resources of 
trade, a recklessness and indifference 
to vital interests, as though England 
were in a hurry to disgorge herself, 
being sickened of a surfeit.” 


Mr Stanley’s language may be 
somewhat turgid, but his facts are 
very serious, and his warning only 
too much needed. It cannot be 
gainsaid that, at a time when our 
warehouses are bursting with un- 
saleable stocks, and every factory 
in the country is producing more 
than it can get rid of, we have not 
been on the alert, like other na- 
tions to discover or create new 
markets. Our rulers have sighed 












and groaned over the responsibil- 
ities of empire, while the empire 
slips bit by bit from their feeble 
grasp. In Europe, in America, in 
every quarter of the globe, the 
burning question of the day is,— 
trade; how to extend it and to 
make it more profitable. The 
pet intellect of Prince Bismarck 

s applied itself to the prob- 
lem, and found a solution such 
as Cromwell would have grasped 
at, had he been alive among us 
to-day. Every other Continental 
statesman is more or less occupied 
with the same subject. Under dif- 
ferent names—here Socialism,there 
Nihilism, everywhere pauperism 
and insolvency—it haunts them. 
But this country has Ministers 
who can sleep serenely through the 
storm. Their slumbers are sweet- 
ened by pleasant dreams of the 
magnanimous blessings they be- 
stow on “the friendly foreigner.” 
All would be happiness and bliss 
if there were not gathering out- 
side the door those irrepressible 
deputations from Chambers of 
Commerce, which are never done 
complaining of foreign tariffs and 
sugar-bounties—to say nothing of 
theship-owners, with a heavy frown 
on every brow, who wait gloomily 
to resume their struggle for life 
with Mr Chamberlain. 

The wreck of Ministerial credit 
among men of business is too great 
for a single blow, however heavy, 
to have produced. The fabric of 
Ministerial popularity among the 
trading classes had been under- 
mined by previous blunders, or it 
could never have tumbled like the 
walls of Jericho at the first sound 
of the trumpets of the shipowners. 
From the outset the Government 
have been grotesquely unlucky in 
their commercial policy both in 
Parliament and out of it. Their 
first serious effort on behalf of 
trade—the renewal of the French 
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Commercial Treaty—was a fiasco 
of evil omen for them, It started 


the breach with France, which hag — q 


gone on widening till all pretence 
of wey 5 feeling or good under. 
standing between the two nations 
has disappeared. At home it 
struck the key-note of a long series 
of disappointments to the com- 
mercial classes, which have made 
it difficult to conceive that the 
author of the Suez Canal Conven- 
tion and the Congo Treaty can be 
the same statesman who remodelled 
the finances of the country, and 
who, twenty years ago, was “ our 
only Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
The French Commercial Treaty, 
for which the Foreign Office wall 
have sacrificed so much and got so 
little in return, was the fountain- 
head of Mr Gladstone’s worst errors 
and troubles abroad. It was the 
occasion of his shilly-shallying in 
Egypt ; of his taking rash plunges 
at the instigation of France, and 
then trying to scramble back when 
France had left him in the lurch, 
It was the real though disguised 
bait with which one French Min- 
ister after another drew him into 
the complications he is now floun. 
dering amongst, and which leave 
France at perfect liberty to pursue 
her own designs in other parts of 
the world than Egypt. If she can 
hasten the settlement of her diffi- 
culties in Tonquin and Madagascar, 
as she is now trying to do, she may 
return to the Nile and find every- 
thing there conveniently ripe for a 
renewal of the intrigues of three 
years ago. She has not lost her 
interest in Egypt, or abated a jot 
of her pretensions to influence 
there. Like Russia, she has only 
recoiled for the purpose of taking 
another spring. (Meanwhile we 
shall have kept the nest warm for 
her; and though she pretends to 
be very angry with us at the mo- 


ment, she is not really ungrateful. — 
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Mucu as I appreciate summer 
weather, I am afraid that soft 
balmy days are not favourable 
to the doing of laborious work, 
whether of body or mind. I find 
them, however, highly conducive 
to the act of mind which we call 
musing ; and, upon reflection, I 
do not see why a man should not, 
at convenient times, drop the reins 
upon the neck of his fancy, and 
suffer himself to be spirited about 
according to her pleasure. This is 
dead against the teaching of the 
rofound Locke, who, if 1 remem. 
“ rightly, in his ‘ Conduct of the 
Understanding,’ insists that the 
mind must always be at the ser- 
vice of its owner, and must never 
be allowed to take the lead and to 
carry him off wool-gathering. 
Locke, like some other great 
thinkers, is almost too severe for 
mortals of only ordinary strength. 
Nay, it may perhaps, without pro- 
faneness, be made a question 
whether nine-tenths of us could 
at all endure the mental discipline 
which he thinks wholesome and 
improving. I will even go a little 
farther than this, and say that if 
aman were able strictly to follow 
out Locke’s precept, and to assign 
to his mind its “daily stage of 
duty,” he might, while always fol- 
lowing after good and worthy 
objects, miss and come short of 
objects more original and more 
adapted to his powers and dis- 
position. Working earnestly but 
m set grooves, he might travel 
very near to, yet never see, some 
treasure which a roaming imagina- 
tion would be sure to light upon. 
Such observations as these ought, 
however, as I know, to be offered 
and received with extreme caution ; 
because it is easier to loosen than 
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to control the mind, and wander- 
ing thoughts, if freely indulged 
often object to one taking the 
road back into prescribed study. 

Even were the argument for 
dreaming much weaker than it is, 
I think that I should to-day hardly 
take to anything very serious. The 
turf is so fresh and green, the air 
is so scented and soothing, it is 
so delightful “under the shade of 
melancholy boughs,” that even if 
I were to force myself to a task, 
the chances are that, having once 
done so, I should treat resolution 
and come here again miching for 
an hour or two. It is a favourite 
conceit of mine when I thus make 
holiday, that I am the victim of a 
retiarius, the cause of the conceit 
being nothing stronger than that I 
lie in a net-hammock wondrous} 
adapted for repose, where I loo 
probably as much like a cabbage 
as a gladiator. Certainly I donot 
feel like a victim as I revel in the 
Jar niente, forgetting the world 
and trusting that I am for the 
present by the world forgot. JZ 
am not, in my hours of ease, one 
bit uncertain or hard to please; I 
know what I like very well—and 
that is, to be let alone. 

The feet of him that brings tid- 
ings (good or bad) to my retreat 
are not beautiful to me; andl 
feel an emotion only too like hatred 
against that person in buttons who 
carries something ominously re- 
sembling a letter in his hand, al- 
though he comes only from a sense 
of duty towards me. ‘This un- 
reasonable enmity is another proof 
that I am not in the frame of 
mind recommended by Locke ; I 
confess to being uncharitable, and 
I mentally make spiteful comments 
on the nuncio as he draws near, 
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I suspect him of exaggerating his 


chest with a sponge or something 


of the sort, and decide that he has 
the most offensively conceited strut 
ever seen—all this because of my 
belief that the letter is considered 
important and will cruelly in- 
terrupt, if it does not bring to an 
end, this swing in my net. 

But when F spon the despatch 
my countenance clears, my heart 
is once more in the right place. 
I behold a page of becoming gait, 
and with a bosom in strict pro- 

rtion to the other parts of his 
rame, I address him in a sweetly 
benevolent tone as compensating 
for the mental injury that I had 
done him ; for though the billet 
was marked “immediate,” and had 
been otherwise commended to the 
household as demanding instant 
attention, these are but the de- 
vices of a mountebank for adver- 
tising his entertainment. Nobody 
is at this moment intruding on my 
laziness ; I need not, and I shall 
not, determine just now whether 
or not I will form one of the 
audience of the professor (as he 
calls himself) on Wednesday next; 
and I once more “ daff the world 
aside and bid it pass.” 

“That professor,” I reflect, as 
I subside into delicious placidity, 
“probably understands his busi- 
ness much better than I do; still, 
is it wise of him when he wants 
~~ good will—-their patronage, 
as he expresses it—to fool them 
by representing his plaguy adver- 
tisements as matters of import- 
ance?” The feeling which he has 
aroused in me is simply irritation 
at the fright he gave me; and I 
am very unlikely, while feeling 
thus aggrieved, to go to see him 
myself or to recommend him to 
any one else. He had much better 
have sent his programme without 
any trickery, and let it take its 
chance with my impartial judg- 
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ment. Then it would in due course _ 


have—humph ! perhaps it mi 
not have been Grouake to a 
all, or, having been discovered on 
my desk at a busy moment, would 
have been chucked into the waste- 
basket. Yes, he has by his “dodge” 
caused me to read this announce. 
ment and to think about it,although 
he has aroused my ire. ‘To secure 
attention by any means was eyvi- 
dently his object ; to secure it 
inoffensively if he could, but to 
impress with a pang rather than 
not to impress at all. I am think. 
ing about the fellow, that is cer- 
tain ; 1 shall probably think again 
of him ; and I already see the fore. 
shadow of an event which, for the 
sake of others, though not for m 
own sake, may be exactly secu 
ing to his desire. I may condone 
before Wednesday,and take a part 
of four to his performance, whic 
I should not have done if the ad- 
vertisement had been delivered in 
an unpretending cover. 

Yes, charlatanry is justified of 
her children. Quacks, as to some 
matters, know us a great deal 
better than we know ourselves, 
What a weak thing, then, is the 
human mind with all its 
pretensions ! Even thé sage Locke 
would have been easier to be play- 
ed upon than a pipe by a profes- 
sor of this quality. The weakness 
is not confined to this or that per- 
son, neither does it affect us only 
at certain times of the moon. Our 
infirmity is general, and is at all 
times exposed to attack, as is evi- 
dent by the immense number of 
persons, from the pretended halt, 
maimed, and blind, up to the pro- 
foundest impostors, from fortune- 
tellers and thimble-riggers to fin- 
ancial and political swindlers, who 
practise daily upon universal cre- 
dulity. What quantities of wealth 
are made change hands continu- 
ally by means of imposture pure 
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and simple, or of devices not wholly 
chimerical in themselves, but puffed 
and advertised with impudent auda- 
city | Caution, in these cases, seems 
be in the inverse ratio of the 
magnitude and effrontery of the 
imposture. Some pains may be 
taken to ascertain whether a street 
beggar is blind or not’; but sacks 
of gold are emptied into a South 
Sea scheme without the slightest 
solicitude, except that the deposit 
should not be made too late. 
Various degrees of skill can be 
shown in very immoral pursuits ; 
and I trust that I shall not be 
taken as expressing admiration or 
approval of their craft, if I notice 
one or two men who appear to have 
been at the head of the science 
of extracting money without ren- 
dering any equivalent. I doubt 
whether, during the last fifty years, 
any Englishman has shown such ap- 
titude in this line as the late Mr 
Cobden. He drew from the people 
money by hundreds of thousands 
of pounds; and he had a secret 
which put him in the highest 
walk of his disreputable profes- 
sion. That is to say, he did not 
feel it necessary after a coup, to 
make off to some obscure retreat, 
where he might enjoy his gains in 
obscurity while his victims were 
returning to their right minds, 
and growing resentful ; but he 
was able for a long time to keep 
up the illusion, and to levy heavy 
tolls a second and a third time 
before the public infatuation was 
dispelled. His hat had gone round 
so many times that it seemed to be 
possessed with the spirit of a blind 
mill-horse turned out to grass, and 
to be unable to move except in 
circles. One of the supposed bene- 
fits for which this enormous price 
was paid was enduring peace. 
Any man who will take the 
trouble to glance over the world’s 
chronicles since the year 1847, the 
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time about which Mr Cobden be- 
gan to “operate,” may quickly 
satisfy himself as to the amount 
of value which the credulous pub- 
lic received in the form of peace 
for all their subscriptions. An- 
other of Mr Cobden’s boasts was 
that he would “crumple up 
Russia.” Yet anybody who re- 
flects on the (to us) threatening 
position of Russia upon the fron- 
tier of India, will admit that she 
was not “crumpled up” by Mr 
Cobden, and was not an easy 
Power to crumple up. Many men 
have since attempted to follow in 
Mr Cobden’s footsteps, but none 
with anything like his ability. 
He understood his metier, and 
stuck to it. Office, which “was 
offered to him, he steadily refused, 
He knew how to live on the 
public far more agreeably than by 
doing official work. 

In our day Mr Parnell has made 
a prosperous start in Mr Cobden’s 
line, and that in spite of a diffi- 
culty which Cobden had not to 
contend against. The latter drew 
always from a purse which was 
known to be well stocked ; the 
former has managed to extract 
£50,000 from pockets which he 
affirms to be pitiably empty, and 
he has thereby given contradiction 
to the maxim ex nihilo nihil fit. 
It has yet to be seen whether Mr 
Parnell can keep the stream run- 
ning as Mr Cobden did; he has 
undoubtedly shown a pretty wit 
in that way. And in reckoning 
up those who have subsisted them- 
selves handsomely by public con- 
tributions, I must not leave Mr 
O’Connell unmentioned. He did 
not, it is true, go down to the 
grave in the full enjoyment of the 
reputation, such as it was, which 
he had acquired ; but for a great 
number of years he had made the 
public a ready milch cow. 

When I spoke of enduring peace 








as one of the baits which Mr Cob- 
den employed to mislead the people 
for his own ends, I, of course, did 
not mean to say that he created 
the general belief in the possibil- 
ity of lasting peace. He merely, 
as all these curning fellows do, 
wrought upon an instrument which 
he found ready framed to his hand. 
Throughout the present century a 
notion has been gaining ground 
that we, if we will it so, can always 
avoid going to war; and a sort of 
corollary to this notion is, that 
every war which we have made 
or may make, must be a crime, no 
matter what the circumstances 
might be which led, or might lead, 
us to draw the sword. Now, as 
almost every man who reflects 
at all must find such doctrine 
difficult of digestion, Mr Cobden 
saw a favourable opportunity of 
bringing out his pepsine, or, in 
plain words, in showing /ow uni- 
versal and perpetual peace might 
be induced to spread her balmy 
wings over the whole world. “Make 
trade thoroughly free,” dogmatised 
he, “and you make war impos- 
sible.” The affirmation, no doubt, 

uieted many peace-desiring minds. 

ow, in the present day, and in 
recollection of all the dreadful 
wars which have occurred since Mr 
Cobden’s false prophecy, the belief 
in possible eternal peace is nour- 
ished and maintained, it is not easy 
to perceive. But there are many 
infallible signs of a belief being 
prevalent that all war and fighting 
may be avoided, and that any Brit- 
ish Minister who may throw down 
or take up the gauntlet is guilty of 
a grave offence. This absurdity, like 
every other fallacious belief, will 
only have its day and then pass into 
the limbo of vanity, from whence 


*¢ A violent cross-wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand 
leagues away 
Into the devious air.” 
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History is our warrant for the be. — 


lief that a change will come. The — 
signs just now are all the other — 





way, and only for an increase of 
the fashionable disposition. It ig 
difficult to understand how a move- 
ment which seems to gather head 
as time rolls on, is ever in ordin 

course to decline and disperse. Yet 
such will be the event if we judge 
by what already has been. Eng- 


land was republican once, and — 


Puritan ; but she righted herself, 
as she has been wont to do, after 
indulging for a time in extrava- 
gance. How the rectification may 
come about cannot be so distinct- 
ly foreseen ; but political feelings 
will probably be swayed by com. 
mercial depression. Our popular 
forces seem to be working together 
to destroy our prosperity, and to 
- us down in the scale of nations, 
f so, the day must come when 
our working classes, instead of 
busying themselves about the 
readiest means of transferring the 
weaith of capitalists to them- 
selves, will be jostling each other 
to get employment at all. At 
such times war gives a con- 
venient fillip to business, and 
the cry for peace will probably 
become very piano. Hard times 
make people captious; and it 
would not be surprising if, in- 
stead of self-accusation and self- 
effacement, we were to show a 
little tenacity and pugnacity, and 
to speak rather sharply with our 
enemies in the gate. As ha 
get rougher, the soldier’s daily 
ration may be an attraction, and 
tend to bring arms into fashion, 
It is even possible that the mad 
cry may be for a time, “ War at 
any price!” Then, if our senses 


should return, as after former ~ 


follies, there might be again & 


rational care for British inter — 
ests, and a resumption of whole- 


some sentiment. 
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We may fairly speculate in this 
way, because hitherto Britain has 
known how to stop short of ruin- 
ing herself. But it is a vastly 
dangerous thing to get on the road 
to ruin; and we may only hope— 
we must not presume—that a 
lace for repentance may be found 
or us before it is too late, Some 
nations, after being too confident 
in their prosperity, have suffered 
a long eclipse. And in saying 
this, Pin not thinking solely of 
the ancient world and the ruins 
of empires. In comparatively 
modern times it has been quite 
possible for a famous and prosper- 
ous state to undo itself by fool- 
hardy perversity. Spain was, not 
so long ago, a rich and a renowned 
land—great in arts, great in arms, 
—of most extensive dominion. 
Look at her now, and believe that 
it is possible for a Power that has 
been in every way gifted, to decline 
and to become of no account. In 
the days of the Emperor Charles 
V., the idea of Spain ever dwind- 
ling to a fourth-rate Power would 
no doubt have been scoffed at. Let 
Britain be warned in time. She 
is tampering with her possessions, 
her character, and her prestige. 

And I, who am taking my na- 
tive land to task for imprudence ; 
am I altogether careful? There 
is an ugly-looking cloud visible 
through the trees, which has gath- 
ered while I have been pondering. 
It is just possible that a storm 
may be coming, and that I ought 
to decamp. But I am weak on 
that point ; the sun is still shin- 
ing, and the air is delicious—I can 

et to shelter in five minutes. 

0; 1 won’t budge yet. If a 
thorough wetting, with perhaps a 
long walk or drive in wet clothes, 
were at hazard, I should have to 
avoid that at any sacrifice of pres- 
ent ease. There were days when 
even that was otherwise, and when 
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discomfort was the only penalty 
of being wet through that I ever 
thought about. This discomfort I 
remember to have encountered on 
many occasions in very early life, 
and notably on one occasion. It 
was not the wetting itself, but the 
period which preceded it, that has 
stamped it on my memory. 

Three or four of us had gone 
what we galled fishing on a very 
promising morning, and we enjoyed 
until afternoon favourable weather, 
and sport of the humble kind to 
which, in those juvenile days, we 
aspired. As the day got older, 
however, a very unwelcome change 
occurred in the sky, which grew 
black and threatening ; a howling 
down-stream wind got up, and then 
a few drops of rain warned us that 
there was an evil time coming. 
We did not know how to judge of 
the weather, and with the sanguine 
disposition of youth, determined 
that we were in for ashower, which 
would pass away presently. It was 
advisable, however, to get shelter 
somewhere till the rain should be 
over ; and as to that somewhere, 
there was not much choice. Our 
river ran through a dreary marsh, 
and the only habitation within easy 
reach of us was a wretched cottage 
where they sold beer. For this 
refuge we made, and we arrived 
there before the rain had done us 
much damage. Out of all our 
pockets together we were abie to 
extract the price of a pot of beer ; 
and, confident in the possession of 
this talisman, we went boldly in 
and demanded refreshment. We 
were only just in time; almost 
before we were served the rain 
blew in at the door of the cottage, 
so that the goodwife had to shut 
it. The windows were not large, 
and the architect had nedouiteie 
reckoned on the principal quantity 
of daylight being admitted throug 
the doorway. When, therefore, 
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the door was closed, and when the 
clouds grew darker and darker, it 
became very gloomy inside the 
cottage, and the wood-fire which 
burned upon a spacious hearth 
shed a lurid light through the 
apartment, although it wanted 
three or four hours of sunset. 
Presently came in the host, who 
had been driven by the rain from 
some outdoor occupation, accom- 
panied by a queer little old man, 
whom he addressed as “ Tailder.” 
The word meant, as I believe, 
“tailor.” I knew the “ Tailder” by 
sight, and by that name. [I also 
knew the host, who was a burly 
cottager now, but who was said 
to have been huntsman in former 
days to a squire of the neighbour- 
hood. He was such a very coarse 
old rustic, that I doubt his ever 
having been more than some in- 
ferior server about the kennel ; 
that, however, is only my guess. 
When these twoworthies entered, 


they took their places on a settle 


which was near the fire. We boys 
were at some little distance from 
them, seated on stools, without a 
table near, our pot of beer being 
held by one or other of us. There 
was no other guest. Presently the 
host ordered some liquor for the 
Tailder and himself ; the woman 
threw sticks and furze on the fire 
and created a cheerful blaze. The 
rain outside was now pouring in 
torrents and beating wildly on the 
walls. It might have been a winter 
evening. Evidently the guondam 
huntsman regarded it as something 
of that kind, for he stretched out 
his limbs to the fire, and waxed 
friendly and anecdotical after he 
had imbibed once or twice the in- 
spiring malt. 

I used to be familiar enough 
with the country people’s tales and 
with their mode of telling them. 
Many of the tales were, without 
doubt, sufficiently marvellous ; but 


they were generally either m 
opular traditions, or, if they re 
ated to any special prodigy, were — 

sure to be given at second or third 

hand, not on the narrator’s own 
authority. On the occasion of 
which I am speaking, however, our 
host, when he got his tongue fair. 
ly under way, was very bold, and 

did not in the slightest degree en. 

deavour to transfer the responsibil- 

ity for his statements to any Mrs 

Harris or other misty authority, 

but took it upon his own senseg 

and his own veracity. 

He was the chief—indeed almost 
the only—speaker ; for the Tailder 
listened admirably, and only con- 
tributed interjections—while we 
boys spake never a word, but took 
in every sentence of the improvin 
legends which we were permit 
to hear. There were some slight 
preludes to begin with, as if the 
reciter were trying the temper of — 
his instrument before committing 
himself to a sustained effort. But 
the tales became more and more 
extended as he went on; and at 
last he indulged us with two of his 
experiences, of which I can now 
recall nearly every word. 

1 should observe that, in his pref- 
atory sketches, mine host “ did in 
some sort handle ” what he called 
chaney dougs. Now these chaney 
dougs are in the west count 
(where these stories were tol 
believed to be the pack of a wil 
huntsman, who takes his pleasure 
freely in the woods and on the 
plains. The “dougs” are very. 
small and very beautiful hounds. 

After having made some my 
terious allusions, in a voice betoken- 
ing awe, to the infernal pack, the 
narrator suddenly assumed a more 
confident tone, set down the liquor 
(for he had just been wetting his 
throat), and looking at the Tailder, 
said— 

“Now I’ll tell ’ee of something 
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| that-chanced to me once. I don’t 


k of it often, because it isn’t 
hogether pleasant to think. of. 
But we’m friendly this wet after- 
noon, and so, Tailder, you shall 
hev it. "lis many years agone 
now; but I han’t forgot it, nor 
I bean’t like to. I was a kept out 
late one evening about some money 
affairs, and was coming home to 
bed pretty nigh upon midnight, I 
reckon. “I'was rather dark, but 
not arough night ; and I wasn’t 
frighted with nothing unusual, for 
my mind was ockipied with the 
bisness what had kept me out. 
Greatly troubled I was ; for there 
was nigh £20 to be raised in four 
day, and how it was to be done 
I knowed no more than thecky fire- 
pan. Well, my dear life, Td 
nearly reached home,—I was 
getting over a frith' by Nicholls’s 
cow-house up there, to shorten 
thedistance by cutting across the 
heerd the funniest 
little yelp you can think of. It 
was like a hound’s tongue (and I 
ought to know the sound o’ that), 
but so faint-like and so puny as 
if twas the ghost of a doug that 
was making of it. So thin was 
the note, that I couldn’t say which 
side o’ me it come from ; and yet 
it was so clear and plain that. I 
couldn’t be mistook—’twasn’t no 
fancy. As I tould ’ee, I wasn’t 
thinking of nothing onearthly, and 
I fancied it must be some poor 
thing in pain, and so weak that 
it couldn’t hardly whimper. So 
Itries to call to un a little coax- 
ingly. I whistles a soft whistle, 
and chirrups a bit, and says— 
‘Poor dougyie ! what’s the matter ? 
Come, then ; where be you?’ and 
I sarched up and down to both 
sides of the frith, calling and coax- 
ing. The fine yelps was a-going 
on all the time “ looking. At 
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last, petting a little more used to 
’em, I feeled sure they was coming 
from my left; and looking care- 
fully in that direction, I seed some- 
thing—’twasn’t much bigger than 
a mouse or a small want*—moving 
about close to a bunch of weeds. 
It didn’t dart away, as a mouse or 
any cretur o’ that sort would ha’ 
done ; but it come out and frisked 
and played about just as.a dou 
woull, wagging of its little tall 
and giving of the little yelps quite 
frolicsome. ‘Poor puppy!’ I says, 
‘you’ve surely a-losed your dam; 
and what a odd place to leave 
’ee in! But never mind, I’ve got 
a feeling for dougs, I hev, and Pll 
take care of ’ee till the morning— 
see if I don’t.. We'll soon find out 
then who you belongs to.’ 

“And I took un up, my dear 
Tailder, one of the sweetest little 
puppies my eyes ever falled on, 
as well as I could judge in the 
darkness. He licked my hand, 
he did, and kept making his little 
clear yelps. The breed puzzled 
me, I confess; but I feeled sure 
that he belonged to a good soart. 
He wasn’t very heavy, and so I 
brought un home in my hand easy 
enough. Missus was to bed when 
I got in ; but I gets the tinder-box 
and strikes a light, when I seed 
what a real booty he was—marked 
much like a fox-hound, but the 
spots so small and delicate. Dear, 
dear, it was a coorous thing! I 
got un alittle bread and milk in 
a saucer. That was all I could 
do for’n at night ; and then I be- 

inned to think what I should 
, to keep’n safe ; for he was so 
small that he’d have got out 
amangst the wood and losed his- 
self, or a big rat or a fitch roam- 
ing about might ha’ killedun. So 
I gets out the small copper and 
puts over un, and left un over 
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there anigh the wall, and went to 
bed.” 

Now the interest of this tale to 
us boys rose very much at the 
point which I have reached ; be- 
cause we perceived that we were 
in the very apartment where a 
remarkable adventure happened. 
So eager were we to hear more, 
that we even grudged our host the 
sip of beer which he took, because 
by so doing he kept us waiting. 

owever, he soon passed his sleeve 
over his lips, and proceeded. 

“TI ought to have been thankful 
‘to the little pup, because he took 
my mind off from the bisness what 
had been a-fretting me as I come 
home. If I hadn’t a-found he, ’tis 
very like I shouldn’t ha’ sleeped a 
wink ; but he’d a slocked' me 
away from my trouble, and I went 
off sound. 

“How long I sleeped I can’t 
tell; but I woked up again afore 
twas daylight, and, when I could 
get my wits a little steady, 
thought the place must be be- 
witched. There was a tramping 
of hosses as if a reg’ment 0’ drag- 
hoons was outside, and voices 
speaking that might ha’ belonged 
to the whole company of a wrast- 
ling match. My fust thought was 
that some enemy had a fall’d upon 
us by sea, and that the sheriff was 
a-raising the county. Presently I 
heard the tongues of dougs which 
didn’t seem to agree wi’ anything 
warlike, and I was more puzzled 
than ever. At last I jumps out 
o’ bed and goes to the winder. 
If I was astonished before, I was 
most mazed’ now. My dear, the 
moon had a got up since I went to 
bed, and was shining now upon as 
coorous a company of horsemen 
and dougs as you could suppose. 
My soul and bod: , it was crease im 

A sip of beer here,after which the 


raconteur, to make his story mo : 
impressive, held one hand gpreaq _ 
out towards the Tailder, while with 
the finger-points of the other he 
made little taps upon the open palm, _ 

“The hosses was the most 
beautiful beastes I ever seed— 
blood, bone, muscle, all without g 
fault. If I could ha’ seed em 

allop, which I couldn’t not 

should ha’ been able to give ag. 
count of the grandest run that 
ever was. ‘The riders wasn’t ip 
red, and they didn’t wear hunti 
caps, not proper ones. Indeed 
can hardly say what they wasli 
or how they was dressed ; but I do 
know that I didn’t by no means 
like the looks of ’em, and that they 
made my blood run cold. One or 
two had onlighted and was stand. 
ing by their hunters, but most of 
’em was in the saddle; and th 
was a-talking and a-talking; no 
wonder I thought I heerd voices, 
A little way off was the dougs all 
together, and in the shadow, s0 
that I couldn’t obsarve ’em well; | 
but they seemed a small breed, 
and every now and then one of’em 
put up his little nose and givd 
tongue. Well, as I wasa-looking, 
one of the men what was mounted 
puts a horn to his lips, and he blows 
a blast that seemed to make the 
fields and woods ring. It rattled 
through the house as if a hundred 
saws was slicing up oak-logs, mak- 
ing windows and doors trimble, 
and every pot, and pan, and 
sound out as if they’d been rubbed 
or shaked : *twas enough to wake 
the dead. 

“ Before the horn had a done 
ewanghe I heerd the little weak 
voice of the puppy down-staits 
begin to yelp exactly as he'd a © 
done in Nicholls’s field; and I 
thought to niyself ’twas no wonder 
the puppy was frightened with all _ 
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this rantacket. Up to that minute 
I never joined in my mind the 
puppy inside and the doings that 
was a-goin’ on outside. I knowed, 
though, that this great field o’ 
riders and dougs hadn’t come ramp- 
ing and bugling about my place 
for nothing, and they’d want drink 
if they didn’t want nothin’ else. 
So I slips on my trowsders and I 
runs down-stairs, which, with help 
o’ the moonlight, I could do quite 
well. Before I was down the horn 
sounded again and the little —s 
began to cry crueller than ever. 
could hear un, poor little mite, 
flettering about inside the copper 
like a mazed thing. Howsem- 
dever, there wasn’t much time to 
obsarve nothing ; for jest after I 
come upon this here floor there 
was the soundest banging upon the 
door—thecky there door—as if 
twas to be beat from its hinges, 
and callin’ upon me by name—’es 
by name—and telling me ’twould 
be worse for me if 1 didn’t show 
myself to once. 

“To tell ’ee the truth, I didn’t 
quite see what I was to be sum- 
moned for in this way, and I an- 
swers a little tetchy like, ‘ Well, 
you needn’t make such a wild on- 
set, whoever you be. I’m here to 
open if I think fit. Now, be a 
mite civil and say what you want.’ 
‘We wants,’ says the voice, ‘the 
doug that you’ve a made off wi’; 
and you'll be good enough to hand 
un back without a instant’s delay, 
or we shall break in and take un, 
with some ceremonies what, per- 
haps, you won’t relish.’ 

“Well, Tailder, all to once it 
flashed upon me that I'd brought 
home a chaney doug, and that the 
devil and his train was a-com’d 
after’n. I don’t know why I wasn’t 
too frightened to be angry ; but I 
feeled mortal savage, I did, and I 
ups and says, ‘A perty recompense 
this is for taking up your little 
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doug in the field, where he was 
a-crying and a-whimpering hisself 
to death, and where a cat, or a fer- 
ret, or any prowling thing, might 
ha’ eat un up. I’m to hev my doors 
a-beat in, and all sorts of infarnal 
treatment, for bringing of the poor 
thing in and givin’ of un his supper. 
That’s handsome, that is!’ ‘No 
more words,’ says the voice. ‘ Give 
back the doug quietly, and you 
shall be remunerated for any good 
you’ve a-done toun.’ Says I,‘ Now 
that you’m speaking a little civil- 
ler, I tell ’ee that I don’t want your 
doug, nor never would ha’ teched 
un, if I knowed he was yours. 
Stand back from the door, and I'll 
put un out to ’ee.’ ‘ All clear,’ says 
he, ‘I’m a-gone back.’ Then I 
takes my little puppy from under 
the copper, (he was so airnest and 
lively at thought of going home !) 
runs back the boults of the door, 
ups with the latch, and out I puts 
un upon the door-step. There come 
forrard augly-lookin’ cretur, leadin’ 
of a grey hoss, what took un up and 
carr’d un over to where the other 
dougs was—and, my dear life, 
didn’t they cry and yell enough at 
the sight of un! Then they that 
had onlighted mounted again, and 
all began to move away up the 
river-side. I watched ’em as they 
travelled away, growing smaller 
and smaller to my sight, and the 
notes of the horn getting fainter 
and fainter, ’till at last they was 

uite gone, and all was still again. 
grad d ha’ said, though, that just 
afore they set off, one of ’em rode 
up close to the door, and says he, 
‘We don’t want nobody to sarve 
we for nothin’: there’s your re- 
ward ;’ and he dropped something 
into the box by the door, where the 
pipes is kept in summer. But I 
took little notice of this, and was 
busy seeing of ’em move. away, 
which I was very glad to do, I can 
tell ee. When they was quite off, 
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and all was silent once more, I bars 
the door again, and goes back to 
bed. If you'll believe it, the missus 
hadn’t neither woke nor stirred 
with all this noise and clatter. In 
the morning, when I come down 
again, there was the copper just 
where I’d a-drawed un out to for 
the little doug, and there was the 
saucer where I’d a-mixed the bread 
and milk. All that showed the 
things I’d a-seed was real enough ; 
but the thing that proved it beyond 
any mistake was this. When I 
unbarred the fore-door again, and 
went to feed the ducks, I remem- 
bered that one of the pleasant visit- 
ors had a-put something into the 

ipe-box, and I was minded to see 
if anything was there now. I look- 
ed in, and seed a packet done up in 
paper. This I took out and open- 
ed, and what do’ee think was there? 
Why, if there wasn’t twenty one- 
pound notes of the County Bank, 
all so good as gould ! Now, wasn’t 
that coorous—just the money that 
was wanted to settle the business 
of the night before ?” 

“Lor!” exclaimed the Tailder, 
“what a odd thing, to be sure! 
I reckon I should ha’ been most 
afraid to ha’ took that there money, 
thinking it wasn’t quite, you know, 
of a safe soart to deal with.” 

“Many a man would ha’ feeled 
so too,” answered the host; “but 
the money was much wanted, and 
nobody never made the least ob- 
jection to taking of it nor no harm 
ever come, and ’tis a good while 

one now.” 

The telling of this weird story 
seemed to have disposed the ele- 
ments to diabdlerie ; for the wind 
and the rain increased considera- 
bly while it was being recited, and 
daylight had all but disappeared. 
There was, however, an ample fire 
on the hearth, which yielded a dim, 
religious—or rather, let me say, 
ghostly—light. Fishing was, for 


the peg out of the qu 
and I think I may say it was quite 


out of mind, so much were I and | 


my schoolfellows tremblingly at. 
tracted by the mystery of the 
chaney doug. We were subjected 
to a spell similar to that which 
fascinated the wedding-guests once 
upon a time, and were content to 
postpone other amusement that we 
might snatch this fearful joy. I 


don’t think either of us would ~ 


have relished passing a night alone 
in the cottage ; but as the present 
circumstances admitted of a stron 
human alliance in case the devi 
should come that way again, curi- 
osity got the better of terror. 

As we began inwardly to digest 


the interesting little incident of. 


which we had been informed, the 
Tailder broke the silence by re. 
marking— 

“ What a pity it was that you 
couldn’t see them bootiful cattle 
what you’ve described, running of 
something! I reckon ’twould ha’ 
been a sight worth behoulding.” 

*T reckon it would,” replial the 
host, in a half-mocking tone. 

“What do these sperrits take, 
I wonder?” continued the Tailder; 
“not foxes, I should think, nor 
hares, nor rabbits neither.” 

“No, Tailder, I should think 
not,” answered the host, in a tone 
which still seemed to indicate pre- 
occupation of mind. After a little 
time, however, and a copious 
draught, he was “all there” again 
in the actual world, and spoke less 
laconically. 

“It is a strange thing,” said he, 
“but your remarks about what 
game the chaney dougs followed 
seemed exactly to meet the 
thoughts what was in my mind as 
you spoke. "Tis a very solemn 
subject what they runs, and per- 
haps I knows a little about that 
too, though I bean’t fond o’ dis- 
coosing of it.” 
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“You've seed a chase actilly ?” 

“ Well as you ax me, Tailder, in 
that there pointed way, I say 

es, [hev. As to what they was 
a hunting of I couldn’t precisely 
say, though I may hev my suspl- 
cions. But the hunt I seed sure 
enough ; and what the sight was 
a-sent to me for—to me and Jan 
Withiel, that is—I could never un- 
derstand. But we seed it.” 

“Lor!” said the Tailder, “ was 
it very terrible ?” 

" Not terrible at all, till you 
knowed and feeled what it was, 
Now if you attended to what I 
said about the little doug what I 
found, and what was took from 
me, you would ha’ marked how I 
said I couldn’t see the hosses gal- 
lop, not then. The meaning of 
which was, that I could and did 
see a chase, and a pretty smart 
one at another time. Now, as it 
isn’t by no means possible to do 
no work out o’ doors this sad after- 
noon, I don’t mind telling of ’ee 
what happened to me and to Jan 
Withiel ; and I hope you'll be 
careful and not be too ready to 
talk about what I say, because 
such things isn’t to be named too 
freely. 

“Well then, I daresay you 
knowed Tom: Mulliss down to 
Crosslanes — blasphemious Tom 
they called un,—and a rare hand 
he was at the cussing — the 
wust that ever I heerd. If you 
don’t know un, you’ve heard of 
un, Ah, you knowed un? I 
thought so. Well, you may 
remember that many parsons, 
preachers, and others, tooked op- 
portoonities of speaking seriously 
to Tom, and what they called re- 
monsterating ‘long with un about 
the terrible speech what he allowed 
hisself to use. But it wasn’t no 
good. And when they pressed un, 
and said he might be cut off some 
day with a oath ora blasphemious 
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speech upon his tongue, he said 
there’d be time enough to say 
‘ Lord, ha’ massy,’ and that was 
all that was wanted. Most people 
thought that this was only said by 
way of an answer to keep the godly 
— from troubling un, and that 

e wasn’t in reality no better than 
a onbeliever. Whether ’twas said 
in airnest or as a put-off, certain it 
is that Tom comed by his end in 
sich a way that he couldn’t ha’ 
called out even ‘ Lord, ha’ massy,’ 
if he’d had a mind to. He was 
a-killed, as I daresay you know, in 
Kingwick Quarry, by a big block 
of stone falling suddent and crush- 
ing of un. 

“ Jan Withiel was something of 
a blood-relation of Tom Mullis, 
and I had knowed Tom when he 
was doing some work for my ould 
squire ; so we thought, as he had 
died some ways from his own par- 
ish, that we’d go over to the bury- 
ing. And we went. He was 
buried in the evening after work- 
hours, that the quarrymen might 
attend ; and these men, when they 
seed we had come over for ould 
acquaintance’ sake to see the last . 
o’ their mate, was very friendly, 
and free. After the burying, they 
tooked us to the Miner’s Rest; and 
entertained us handsome. Cider 
and porter, and sperrits we had 
there in plenty, and passed a quiet 
orderly evening, without any sing- 
ing or fighting, only good sensible 
drink and sober talk as was be- 
coming on such a occasion. We 
talked, amangst other things, such 
as cock-fighting and wrastling, of 
poor ould Tom, and wondered what 
was become of’n—whether he was 
a-melted away to nothing, as he 
said he should, or whether he’d 
had to give account of his doin 
while he was here. Some of the 
men said they b’lieved there was a” 
account, and they feared it might 
be a warm reckoning for Tom, 

3F 





Under a 
Others thought that rash and 
strong words didn’t always argify 
the worst heart, ’cos they knowed 
a-many mealy-mouthed ones what 
was certainly infarnal rogues. 
Others, again, maintained that Tom 
was a friendly, sociable feller, and 
there was always a allowance made 
for chaps o’ that temper. Perhaps 
*twouldn’t be so bad for Tom as for 
a good many ould sinners what 
didn’t swear, and what called their- 
selves precise and righteous. 

“ When we'd a-drinked ourselfs 
perty cheerful, Jan Withiel and 
me took our leaf. We offered to 
pay our shot for the entertain- 
ment ; but the miners wouldn’t by 
no manner of means hear of it, 
saying we'd made a journey and 
losed half-a-day’s work coming to 
pay respect to.a comrade of theirs, 
and they meaned to stand every- 
thing. So we parted very loving. 
Upon the road Jan Withiel was 
hiccupping a little, but he knowed 
well what he was about, for he said 
he wondered whether Tom was a 
bad one in grain or only a foreright 
talker. I said I was afeared for’n, 
‘cause I’d knowed Tom afore he 
come among they mining chaps, 
and he was a regular miserable 
sinner like, in hactions so well as 
words; and I tould’n a few of 
the things which,to my knowledge, 
Tom hada-done. "Tisn’t necessary 
to mention mun now. "T'wasn’t a 
onpleasant night, and we walked 
along for a couple of miles dis- 
coursing mildly about the bottom- 
less pit and the suitableness of 
repenting before long, when we 
catched the sound upon the wind 
of a pack in full cry. It falled 
as the wind falled, and come back 
with every little breeze. It was 
coming nearer too. 

“<*Darned,’ says I, ‘if there 
isn’t. something afoot in Trevergut 
bottom. They’m a-pushing this 
way. If I knows anything of 
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sich matters, they’ll cross ¢ 
stream by Kinstone and gwen, 
round Deedon Ball towards Lian. _ 
driddon. From where we be we — 
can cut across to t’other side g 
Deedon Ball in less than fifteen 
minutes, and see the whole what's 
a-doing there. And we set off 
never remembering what a onnat. 
tural time it was for a chace to 
be on. Wecleared the copse to 
our left, got across the fields and 
was over the saddle of the Ball 
in less time a’most than I’d a-said, 
Coming there we meets the moosic 
quite full. We was all right, but 
onluckily the hunt keeped a good 
bit lower down the hill than J 
expected, and we didn’t get s0 
close a view as could be wished, 
But we seed the whole field -pass 
to a tearing pace, and the voices 
of the dougs was like one sweet 
bell. Nothing in the world could 
be finer. With such speed they 
were soon past, and I thinks to 
myself, ‘ This here’s a strong fox 
or whatever ’tis ; and he mean’th 
to get round there to Pike wood, 
and see if he can’t tire ‘em out 
between bottom and bottom, I 
knows the tricks of ’em, and why 
they passes so low down Deedon 
Ball. Now in going for Pike 
wood ’twill be all round to ou 
right again; and if we gets back 
to the fields we lately crossed, 
there’ll be a fine bust there across 
the open. in twenty minutes’ time. 
It'll take ’em that to wind round 
the neck of Coulter Bend that 
run’th off from the Ball.’ I ex- 
plained this to Jan, and we went 
back, never quite losing the note 
of the dougs. At last after we'd 
been a little while in the fields 
again, it was a-borne down quite 
full upon the wind, and we knowed 
they was coming. 

“«<« What ever is that?’ saith Jan, 
a-pointing across the fields ; and! 
looked and seed I can’t tell what. 
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Under a Green Bough 


Twas something dark and shape- 
less, but not like a animal of no 
soart, for "twas ee ee ht, 
Tailder. My buttons, I was puzzled; 
but there wasn’t no time to con- 
sider, for at that moment the pack 
broke into the fields, and after a 
few yards they caught sight of 
what was beforemun. The moosic 
was delightful; the riders, mounted 
like piskies,’ follered up close to 
the tail of the dougs, and the lead- 
ing one broked out into a view- 
holla. Such a pace I never wit- 
nessed in no field before. The 


hosses stretched out like grey- 


hounds, the hollerin’ was magni- 
ficent, the horn sounded most 
merrily. The dougs tinkled to- 
gether like a pitch-pipe, and you 
might ha’ covered the whole cry 
of ’°em wi’ a handkercher. Jan 
and me got so keen that we runn’d 
a little ways; but bless ’ee, our 
legs wasn’t of much use where the 
speed was like lightning. We soon 
failed in our wind, and as the sight 
was shooting away from us it come 
across my mind all to once that 
this pace of the tempest, and hunt- 
ing in the night, was a oncommon 
thing. And I calls out, ‘Jan, in 
the name of God, what have we 
been running of?’ As I spoke, 
my dear Tailder, the whole show 
vanished away ; there was neither 
sight nor sound.: Jan and me was 
a-standing solitary in the open field, 
by the copse. 

“<« What do ’ee think o’ that?’ 
says I, when I’d a got my breath. 

“«Poor old Tom! he’th a-met 
with it,’ answered Jan. 

“We said very little after that. 
We felt stunned like. We parted 
half a mile from here, and I come 
home and went to bed, but lied 
awake. Jan Withiel joined the 
Methodys after that. I didn’t. 
Jan’s dead now.” 


I was profoundly impressed by 
these accounts. As r remarked 
before, I was quite unaccustomed 
to hear marvels of this kind de- 
scribed as having come within the 
personal experience of the narrator; 
and here we had not only the testi- 
mony of an eyewitness (as he would 
have had us believe), but we sat in 
the very apartment in which the- 
scene of one story was laid. The 
narratives were circumstantial ; I 
may add that they were recounted 
in a bold ready fashion, not at all as 
if the host wereinventing as he pro- 
ceeded ; the weather was in every 
way calculated to heighten the effect 
of such lore,and the firelight flicker- 
ing on our faces and on the house- 
hold stuff, facilitated the direction 
of our minds to the affairs of Hades. 
After having greedily devoured the 
tales, I wished that I had not heard 
them. They often recurred to me 
at times when I could readily have 
dispensed with them. I was a 
little boy when I heard them, I 
have pondered them as a growing 
lad, as a young man, and as a man 
no longer young, and made various 
speculations as to what could have 
produced them. My last judgment 
on the matter is, that the man who 
told them was not conscious of 
lying in all he said. Of embellish- 
ment, and of the supply of details 
from imagination, I is not doubt 
that he was guilty. But the plots 
of the stories were probably due to 
hard drinking, stupefied by which, 
men of his class often enough saw 
visions which they could not after- 
wards separate from actual experi- 
ence. 

We, his juvenile audience, had 
now to make up our minds to leave 
the fireside, and to turn out and 
walk four or five miles home in the 
storm, for there was no sign of the 
weather clearing up, and we had 
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lingered until there was barely 
‘time to do the journey before dark. 
So we bade good evening to the 
Tailder and his friend, and left the 
weird apartment. The pelting of 
the storm forced our minds to at- 
tend to it, and as there was day- 
light outside, that also helped to 
dispel weird allusion. Neverthe- 
less, as our way lay by Nicholls’s 
fields, I could not help wondering 
whether a chaney doug might be 
sheltering himself from the rain in 
the weeds inside the fence. Great 
part of our path ran over a high 
open down,and gloriously drenched 
did we get as we crossed. It was 
the remembrance of this wetting 
which brought back the stories. 

Now the host and ex-huntsman, 
or ex.kennelman, calls up the re- 
Collection of a person'of some 
celebrity who has only lately joined 
the majority. The stables and 
kennel, where the man had formerly 
officiated, not being at a certain 
time required by the owner, were 
lent for a week or two to the Rever- 
end Jack Russell, who came to take 
his pastime in that difficult country. 
It may have been in the winter of 
the same year in which I had heard 
the romances ; and I know that the 
host, accompanied by his friend the 
Tailder, often appeared on foot at 
some period of the Rev. Jack’s 
sport. 

As a small boy on a pony I have 
once or twice had the honour. of 
seeing Jack Russell in the field ; 
and as asmall boy off a pony I had 
once the opportunity of hearing 
Jack Russell preach, he having 
consented to turn to secondary 
account the day which he could not 
devote to his cardinal mission. 
Woe is me that 1 was too young 
to form any opinion of the rever- 
end gentleman as either sportsman 
or preacher! I can only remember 
concerning the sermon that, accord- 
ing to my standard of merit in 


those days, it was very admii 

—that is to say, it was of very 
moderate length. It was said that 
many goody people absented them. 
selves from church, scandalised at 
the idea of Jack in the pulpit ; 
it was further said that Jack, to 
make these defaulters understand 
by evidence how unjust they were, 
moved the congregation to tears 
by the pathos of his discourse. [ 
can only say that I did not cry nor 
observe any one that did ; yet for 
all that, there may have been 
copious weeping, which was @ 
So for which I was not 

eenly on the look-out. 

Jack must have been a wonder- 
fully patient, good-tempered man, 
It was my lot once to be close by 
his side in a wood. How we came 
to be alone together I can now give 
no account, but so it was. The 
dogs were down below in some 
deep dell where it was impossible 
for a mounted person to follow 
them. He was listening with all 
his ears for sounds below, while 
my pony, understanding this to be 
an interlude, improved it by drag- 
ging half-dead leaves from the trees 
and champing them. “ My little 
fellow,” said Jack Russell, “ I can’t 
distinguish sounds while your pony 
is biting the leaves. Pray, keep 
him quiet.” Of course I turned 
the pony’s head from the leaves. 
But in a minute, with a lad’s 
heedlessness, my mind was else- 
where, and the pony began brows- 
ing. A second time Jack Russell 
besought me to keep the peace, I 
peor | apologised, checked the 
pony, and presently let him begin 
his noise again. I must have been 
cautioned at least six times on this 
same head before I finally attended 
to what was said. Jack did not 
speak a bit more sharply the sixth 
time than he did the first, nor show 
the least sign of irritation. Many 
a man would have laid his whip 
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across me for such arrant inatten- 
tion. 

Though mypersonal acquaintance 
with the Rev. Jack ceased long ago, 
I had often opportunities of hear- 
ing anecdotes about him, which I 
do not repeat here, because I ob- 
serve that biographies of him have 
been published, which no doubt con- 
tain most of his sayings and doings 
that have been noted since he be- 
came celebrated. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the reverend 
sportsman one day, while the ther- 
mometer showed many degrees of 
frost, dismounted in the field, took 
a sitz-bath in a running stream, 
and then jumped again into his 
saddle and finished a very notable 
day. He seems to have been born 
just a little too late. Fifty years 
since there were plenty of west 
country “parsons” who would have 
kept him in countenance, and if 
they could not quite equal his feats 
in the hunting-field, would have 
challenged notoriety in many other 
ways. One burning and shining 
light, whom I just recollect, was the 
squire and chief magistrate as well 
as the rector of his parish, who led 
@ particularly immoral life without 
the world crying shame on him. 
Another exemplary rector, when 
about middle-aged, took to his bed 
one day, without any disease, and 
never, except once, left it again 
until he died avery oldman. The 
one instance of his rising and dress- 
ing was at an election time, when 
he drove four miles to give his 
vote. A third reverend pastor I 
remember to have heard, when 
powerfully refreshed with liquor, 
delivering himself in a public place 
concerning guns and drums and 
wounds. It was said to me at the 
time that he had been a chaplain 
in Nelson’s fieet, so that some of 
his warlike observationswould seem 
to have been suggested by experi- 
ence. The Church has always a 
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ee of black sheep who hold 
their ground against law and 
opinion. In the early part of the 
century the blacks were sportsmen, 
hard drinkers, and immoral livers ; 
now they are defiant of the laws of 
the land, and want to take us back 
to Rome. 

It is quite possible that the 
threatening of evil times which 
regards glebe-lands as well as other 
landed property, may have the 
effect of making the clergy some- 
what less contentious. lready, 
as I believe, a great many livings 
have been reduced in value by the 
cloud which hangs over the land ; 
and incumbents, who may have 
their temporal holdings assailed 
before long, may grow less keen 
about inviting martyrdom on mat- 
ters of form and ritual. We do 
not seem ripe yet for the very 
decided step of seizing all the land 
in the country and making it public 
property ; but no doubt there is 
among us a strong democratic sec- 
tion which meditates a raid of some 
kind on landlords. I was amused 
at the answer made by the Duke 
of Argyll to Mr Henry George two 
or three months ago. His Grace 
said—and proved, too, by a long 
argument—that to forcibly appro- 

riate the land would be immora 

But Mr George seems to have had 
a better comprehension of the pre- 
sent times than the Duke has, 
Mr George, no doubt, perceives 
that reasoning from moral prin- 
ciples is out of date. Parliament 
disposed of all such old- world 
standards when it passed the Irish 
Land Act. We must oppose pop- 
ular movements on poss more 
potent than those of morality, or 


we shall lose our labour. We have 
assed the Rubicon which separates 
Might from Right. 
It is a remarkable thing that 
the desire for change at home has 
made millions of our people in- 
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different to our interests abroad, 
although we are likely to feel the 
bad effects of a mistaken foreign 
policy more speedily than any class 
advantage which new laws may 
bring about. Russia working up 
to the Indus, and the anarchy 
which the Mahdi is likely to pro- 
duce in Egypt, are causes of severe 
trouble to be apprehended in the 
near future. If we by wilful in- 
difference allow these troubles to 
come upon us, they will not be 
cured or compensated for by any 
extension of the franchise. 
Apropos of the Mahdi. I was 
interested to discover in reading 
the other day the case of another 
Egyptian adventurer who made a 
noise in the:world before Mahomet’s 
time. It will beremembered that 
when St Paul was rescued from 
the mob at Jerusalem by Claudius 
Lysias the chief captain, the latter 
said-to him, “Art not thou that 
Egyptian, which before these days 
madest an uproar, and leddest out 
into'the wilderness four thousand 
men that were murderers?” Dr 
Adam Clarke in his note on the 
passage says as follows :— 


** An Egyptian, whose name is not 
known, pretended to be a prophet, 
and told his followers that the walls 
of Jerusalem would fall down before 
them, if they would assist him in 
making an attack on the city. He 
had address enough to raise a rabble 
of 30,000 men, and with these advanc- 
ed as far as the Mount of Olives ; but 
Felix, the Roman governor, came 
suddenly upon him, with a large body 
of Roman troops, both infantry and 
cavalry: the mob was speedily dis- 

rsed, four hundred killed, two hun- 

taken prisoners; and the Egyp- 
tian himself, with some of his most 
faithful friends, escaped, of whom no 
account was ever afterwards heard. 
As Lysias found such an outcry made 
against Paul, he supposed that he 
must be some egregious malefactor, 
and probably that Egyptian who had 
escaped, as related above.” 


A hint might have been with 
vantage taken from Felix in 1 
as one is apt to think. 

From the Mahdi it is a sim 
transition to the veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan and his insurrection, 
I take up ‘Lalla Rookh,’ which 
I have not looked into for many 
days, and am immediately la 
in a delight to which I have lately 
been a stranger. What I am most 
impressed with, at this reading of 
the luxurious lines, is the skill 
which has removed or avoided 
everything that could have proved 
an impediment to the reader’s free 
absorption of the poet’s ideas, 
Every valley is exalted, and eve 
mountain brought low ; the way is 
as smooth as velvet ; progress ig 
on silken wings which wave with. 
out an effort ; there is no tedium 
until the soul is cloyed with sweets; 
the recesses of dreamland are made 
accessible, and the door is shut 
on the workaday world. Not only 
are the versification and sentiment 
entrancing, but the thoughts are 
made to look so simple, and the 
meaning is so evident, that such 
meditation cannot fatigue in the 
dog-days. It is bootless to think 
of a passing sip of it, and then a 
return to more substantial fare, 


Once essay the taste, and there is. . 


Let 


no escape from a full meal. 
one but just run his eye over 


“In that delightful province of the 
Sun,” 


and he is the slave of Thomas 
Moore for at least the next hour 
of his existence. 

I suppose that on a dreamy da 
like this one particularly appreci- 
ates simplicity in writing. But 
the quality which is peculiarly 
welcome and valuable at times 
when thought is a little sluggish, 
must be desirable in all poetic 
composition. For poetry is itself 
a luxury ; it is a delicious medium 











for communicating ideas: and there 
would be a contradiction of design 
_ jn first making the medium agree- 
able and then marring the flavour 
of it. I cannot believe but that, 
in poetry, obscutity is ever a 
blemish. ; 
Fifty years ago. More received, 
probably, as much commendation 
and worship as his heart could 
wish ; but his fame has waned con- 
siderably, and though few would 
be ready to deny his merits, yet 
all seem willing that he should 
stand aside. This, perhaps, is the 
natural fate of a poet who may de- 
pict with great vividness scenes 
which are wholly foreign to the 
experience of the bulk of his read- 
ers. Moore has in ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
made himself so wholly Eastern, 
that there is not a link or a strand 
to connect us of the rugged West 
with his characters and scenes. 
Hence there is a defect of sym- 
pathy. The poems do not impress 
us as realities. They rank, in this 
respect, with the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments’ and the ‘Tales of 
the Genii.’ Byron, though he also 
would sometimes wander in spirit 
into oriental life, always kept his 
reader in mind of things that are 
common to all humanity, whether 
its pilgrimage be passed near the 
rising or the setting sun. By those 
subtile bonds he has caused the 
foreign adventures to seem to us 
more real and more deeply interest- 
ing. Moore’s enchantment is so 
complete, that for the time that we 
are with him we are entirely rapt ; 
but the rapture can only endure 
for a time, and there is little or 
nothing in our workaday life to 
connect us with the dream that we 
have dreamed. Byron’s lines sug- 
gest themselves continually as our 
ordinary life wends on. It may 
be prudent for a poet not to be- 
witch too persistently, but to let 
his willing thrall descend now and 
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then from the empyrean, and touch 
hard, actual ground. Is it not one 
of the causes of Shakespeare’s en- 
during power, that although he 
takes with us the highest and most 
distant flights, yet he is certain to 
descend anon and remind us that 
we are of English flesh and blood ? 
The scenes of Scott’s ‘Talisman’ 
are, if I remember rightly, all laid 
in the East; but although the 
romancer introduces charmingly 
the Saracens and their customs, 
yet he takes care that his readers’ 
relationship to the subject shall be- 
kept in view, by making his chief 
characters the Crusaders and their 
ladies. It may be, I presume to 
think, a question of literary art 
whether an author may not identify 
himself and entrance his readers 
too exclusively with his foreign 
theme. 

Whether I am right about the 
cause of the declension of Moore’s 
popularity or not, I cannot but 
think the neglect of him a thing 
to be regretted. He was, without 
doubt, a true poet. He wanted 
the robust spirit which has always 
found readiest way to the hearts of 
Normans, Danes, and Saxons, but 
he has merits and beauties which 
it is sin and folly to ignore. The 
sweetness of his numbers ; the apt- 
ness of his imagery, which he 
draws from such a multitude of 
sources ; the intimacy with his sub- 
ject, which he was always at pains 
to acquire ; the gorgeous imagina- 
tion from which he compounds his 
views and stories,—are all charac- 
teristics which can rarely be found 
in such degree and such profusion 
as in his verse. I have before 
spoken of the plainness with which 
he expresses his meaning. If he 
has not all a poet’s excellences, he 
has a great number of them. And . 
he has passages which may be said 
to be without equals of their kind.. 
Take, for instance, the description 
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of Nourmahal’s charms in ‘The 
Light of the Harem’ ; where again 
shall we find anything so exquisite ? 
Grant that the impressions are those 
which an Eastern rather than a 
Western mind would receive from 
a lovely girl, yet where is the other 

t who could have so vividly and 
thoroughly set them before us? In 
respect to his own class of subjects 
he had indeed the “vision and the 
faculty divine.” 

If we compare Moore’s Zelica 
with Constance de Beverly in 
‘Marmion,’ we shall perceive in 
some sort how it is that Moore, 
though he could delight the Eng- 
lish mind for a time, could not 
confirm his grasp of it. The two 
heroines have in their stories and 
their destinies enough of resem- 
blance to make a comparison suit- 
able. Zelica is in a prominent 
place throughout the tale. Our in- 
terest centres in her; and without 
doubt the poet has done his utmost 
to make that interest absorbing. 
We have little more than a glimpse 
of Constance—in that fearful scene 

nthe vaults of Holy Island. Yet 

o reader, as I fancy, will say that 
his longer acquaintance with Zelica 
has given her an advantage over 
the Constance who comes and 
passes in one gloomy tableau: he 
will rather maintain that Constance 
in her five minutes’ opportunity, 
took a firmer hold of his affection 
than Zelica after her sad passage 
through the cantos of ‘ The Veiled 
Prophet.’ Constance belongs to the 
stream of tradition with which we 
have been familiar from childhood : 
the poet has given us the points of 
her case, which we are able and 
delighted to amplify out of our 
own stores. Of Zelica we under- 
stand what the poet has told us, 
but beyond that we cannot go: we 
are not sufliciently enlightened as 
to the lives of damsels on the 
banks of the Amoo or in a Persian 
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harem to be able to expand the 
figure. Thus, to our Wester 
apprehension, Zelica is the ie 
ment, and Constance the distingt. 
form. 

I have been considering . these 
poems as productions for which 
the world is indebted to the authors 
of them, and which the world could 
not obtain from any other souree, 
No doubt, as regards the works of 
Moore and Scott, I was justified in 
my view, for those poets flourished 
in days when thought-reading wag 
not invented. But how is it to be 
with authors in the future—rather, 
how are we to know who is pro. 
perly the author of a work or not 
—when a thought-reader may in. 
sinuate himself into the mind of 
an inventor, pirate his thoughts 
while they are yet unuttered, and 
hurry them before the world as 
his (the robber’s) own? - Such a 
remo g, as one perceives, would 

e far more complicated and far 
more difficult to expose than any 
of the clever tricks, whereof we 
have been told, of purloining music 
scores, appropriating cartoons, or 
making off with manuscripts. Mr 
Pecksniff when he stole Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s architectural design 
and paraded it as his own, was at 
last detected and denounced. But 
how bring home his dishonesty to 
the metaphysical thief? If we are 
to do anything at all in that line 
we must-have psychical experts, 
able to trace the thought-thief ; 
and on the evidence of these de- 
tectives, disputes between authors 
would have to be decided. A for- 
midable array of cases we then 
shall certainly have ; because there 
will be the grievances not alone of 
those real authors whose concep- 
tions may have been usurped, but 
the claims of pseudo-originators, 
who will accuse the publishing 
authors of having stolen from 
them ; for it will be easy for 4 
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gue to accuse a Tennyson or a 
Browning of having made a repu- 
tation by robbing his (the rogue’s) 
brains. . 

As I go on trying to forecast 
the future of this thought-reading, 
I perceive that a gifted meta- 
physician, able not only to pene- 
trate another mind, but to exhibit 
the workings of the: said mind for 
the amusement of a company of 
spectators, as a magnified drop 
of water is sometimes exhibited, 
might become a very prominent 
oe popular artist. What thou- 
sands would rush, and pay hand- 
somely, to see the mind-springs of 
a Jay Gould laid bare ; to followa 
natural philosopher in his specula- 
tions, rational and irrational ; or to 
pry into the intricate musings of a 
great inventor, and observe ideas as 
they flit, unite, separate, disagree, 
disappear, and return in the cre- 
ative limbo before they take tan- 
gible form! Suppose yet farther 
that some profane showman should 
undertake to manifest to us the 
workings of that tortuous mind 
which is ever puzzling and mysti- 
fying other minds, and which is 
said to occasionally deceive and 
wheedle itself: how would men 
rush to behold the ever-ferment- 
ing elements out of which are 
evolved massacres, confiscations, 
aud dishonourable deeds, and in 
which resides the faculty of con- 
veying gross falsehood without 
logically lying ! 

8 it not a pity, is it not indeed 
exasperating, that the thought- 
readers should waste their great 
powers in hunting for pins and in 
detecting the numbers of hidden 
bank-notes, when they might be 
rendering so many real benefits to 
society ? If they would only nowre- 
veal to the police, where the dyna- 
mitards are laying their torpedoes, 
or let the British public know (it 
would be useless to inform the 
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Government) what particular Rus- 
ge og are being hatched on the 
N.-W. frontier of India, they would 
be our defenders and best friends. 
Crimes, follies, and misfortunes in- 
numerable might be prevented if 
only thought-readers would be use- 
ful instead of being simply aston- 
ishing and amusing. There is, 
however, one province in which, 
whether for good or ill, thought- 
reading might work an entire rev- 
olution. If they would only let 
lovers into the secret of their mis- 
tresses’ real affections, they would 
reduce what is now the most 
absorbing pursuit in the world 
almost to a matter of cool routine, 
ruin the gay science, impose a check 
on deceitful promises to marry, 
and spoil the business of some of 
the law-courts. On the other hand, 
they might, no doubt, by disclosing 


tender secrets, which but for them. 


would never have been known be- 
yond the bosoms where they were 
cherished, give rise to curious com- 
plications which, in the present 
state of things, never can arise. 
In fact, thought-readers, supposin 

them to be few in comparison 0 

society at large, might order much 
terrestrial business accordingtotheir 
own fancies. The coats of dark- 
ness and the seven-leagued boots 
which delighted the infancies of our 
fotefathers, dwindle to but paltry 
auxiliaries beside the thought - 
ing power. Again, if listeners are 
liable to hear things disagreeable 
to themselves, what harrowing dis- 
coveries are thought-readers like 
to make concerning the sentiments 
of others towards them! With all 
their superhuman powers, there is 
no doubt they are subject to afflic- 
tions, which may make them objects 
of pity to the most short-sighted of 
mortals. And to say nothing of 
positive afflictions, what perplexi- 
ties must they not encounter ? The 
outside of society is so different 
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from the inside, that a person who 
is cognisant of both sides must often 
feel himself awkwardly placed. 

The last observation that I shall at 
present make on this subject is that, 
as against thought-readers, lan- 
guage will no longer be an effectual 
means of veiling our hearts, perhaps 
the necessities of the new condi- 
tions may cause our race to develop 
some new faculty hitherto unsus- 
pected, by which thought-readers 
may be thrown off the scent, and 
perhaps confounded through their 
own devices. 

Lest any one should be busy in 
examining -_ thoughts at this 
moment, I will make the readers 
of ‘Maga’ a present of them. 
They have been suggested by a 
name which met my eye, when, a 
minute since, the wind turned over 
a leaf of the book which is lying 
by me. I am thinking of years 
ago when this same name was 
owned by a fat old farmer, whom 
I used frequently to see on market- 
days. He was remarkable for his 
adherence to the very old-fashioned 
method of having his money al- 
Ways in coin, and in his own 
keeping. Whether or not he had 
a strong-box, which he let all the 
world see, I do not remember ; but 
I think it will be judged from 
what I am about to say of him, 
that he was more likely to have 
kept his means hidden somewhere. 
He had to pay upwards of £4000 
~ once in settlement of some trans- 
action concerning land, and he 
brought the whole of this amount 
in his cart, in specie, to the mar- 
ket-town. The thing was talked 


about : I heard of it, but at first, iid 
did not quite believe it. How. 
ever, after a while I had an oppor. — 


tunity of hearing the fact con- 
firmed by the conveyancer to 
whom the money had been paid, 
My informant added that it had 
been transported, packed in 4 
milk-pail ; and that when the 
farmer was jeered at, by some 
one present at the payment, for 
trusting his cart-men with loose 
coin when he would not trust a 
bank, he said: “Trust ’°em! no, I 
didn’t : I told ’em twas a lot of 
shot I was sending away, now that 
the shooting was over.” He 
was 

Upon my word, though, I must 
give over gossiping, and get back 
with my two or three volumes to 
shelter, for I can no longer doubt 
that those clouds are in earnest, 
Provided that I have not to run 
for it I don’t care ; but who will 
warrant me for even a couple of 
minutes? There! I am on my feet 
once more, at any rate. And now, 
how to convey my books. I will 
just tie them together with that 
cord which has been hanging over 
the hammock to assist me when it 
should be my pleasure to turn out, 
and then if 
here is the boy in buttons, and a nice 
thoughtful boy he is! Between us 
we can carry all, and dispense with 
the tying up. So now | start at 
once with a fair prospect of being 
housed before the storm begins. 
That was a rather vivid flash. 
There is going to be a pitiless 
elting, for the wind is rising. 
But I think I shall do it. 





have luck—— Ah, . 
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On the 5th of January 1827 the 
Duke of York died ; and on the 
17%th of February, in the same year, 
Lord Liverpool was struck down 
by an apoplectic seizure. Some 
hopes being held out that he might 
et rally, it was agreed in Cabinet 
that, except from the King, the 
vity of the case should be 
concealed, and the Government go 
on just as if the Prime Minister 
were kept at home by some passing 
illness. Mr Canning, however, to 
whom, as well as to the King, Lord 
Liverpooi had announced his in- 
tention of soon retiring from office, 
saw his opportunity, and immedi- 
ately seized it, He had already 
secured the interest of the favour- 
ite by the appointment of her hus- 
band to be Chamberlain, and of 
one of her sons to be Under-Secre- 
tary of State at the Foreign Office. 
Sir William Knighton likewise,and 
not less important than he, Madame 
de Lieven, were both his allies. Any 
serious objection therefore, in the 
highest quarter, to the attainment 
of a lifelong ambition, was not, as 
he rightly conjectured, to be anti- 
cipated. But could he hope, as 
Lord Liverpool’s successor, to keep 
the existing Government together ? 
and, in case of failure in that di- 
rection, was he prepared to run all 
risks rather than make way for 
somebody else? These are ques- 
tions—let them be answered as 
they may-—which might at first 
sight appear to have no natural 
connection with Mr Croker’s do- 
ings ; yet the case,is not so. We 
have every right to assume that 


_ Canning made no secret of his in- 


tentions to Croker. It is certain 
that Croker looked upon Canning 
as the fittest, if not the only fit, 
candidate for the place ; and we 
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learn from the Diary before us 
that he so expressed himself both 
to the Duke of Wellington and to 
Mr Peel. Can we suppose that he 
withheld from Mr Canning the 
substance of what had passed be- 
tween these gentlemen and himself? 
We think not ; any more than we 
can mistake the motive which in- 
duced him to urge upon Canning 
the necessity of conciliating the 
great landed aristocrats—by whom, 
in those days, taking Whigs and 
Tories together, not fewer than 
150 members were returned to 
the House of Commons. But 
here again arises a difficulty. 
Croker’s conversations, as reported 
in these volumes, by no means. 
agree with what we know to have 
been the settled convictions of Peel 
and Wellington. Peel never per- 
sonally liked Canning, nor Canning 
Peel. The Duke thoroughly dis- 
trusted Canning. He had no doubt 
been instrumental, at the period of 
Lord Castlereagh’s death, in fore- 
ing Canning upon the King. But 
this was done with the single pur- 
pose of arresting a break-up of the 
Government, which Lord Liver- 
pool’s resignation threatened before, 
and now, in case of Canning’s re- 
jection being determined upon,must 

ave brought about. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. Itis . 

robable enough that both the 

uke and Mr Peel may have mys- 
tified Croker when tackled, as he 
appears to have tackled them. 
Lord Liverpool was struck down, 
be it remembered, on the 17th of 
February ; and on the 18th, Croker 
sounded the Duke as to his views 
in regard to a reformation of the 
Cabinet. It is not at all likely that 
one so cautious as the Duke would 
make a clean breast of it thus early 
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to a gentleman not himself a Cabi- 
net Minister. And Peel’s appar- 
ent acquiescence in the views of 
his interrogator appear to have 
been expressed very hazily. Here is 
the account of the whole affair 
given by Croker himself :— 


** Sunday, Feb. 18th, 1827.—AsI 
came into town from Kensington, I 
called on the Duke of Wellington, 
whom I found at breakfast. Aftera 
few words about some other business, 
we began to talk of the state of affairs. 
He was quite open and confidential, 
and his views were, what they always 
are, clear, moderate, and generous. 
He said that all he wanted was to 
keep the Government together, not 
merely for their own sakes, but for 
that of the country, for that ‘ after 
them comes chaos.’ I said that a few 
weeks ago that would have been com- 
paratively easy, as all pretensions 
might have been persuaded to give 
way to him, and all parties in the 
Cabinet might without dishonour 
have united under him, but that I 
could not but feel that his late ap 
pointment seemed to render any ar- 
rangement of that kind impossible. 

** He said at once, and in his frank- 
est manner, ‘ Yes, yes, I am in my 
po place—in the place to which 

was destined by my trade. I am 
a soldier, and am in my place at the 
head of the army, as the Chancellor, 
who is a lawyer, is in his place on 
the woolsack. We have each of us 
a trade, and are in a proper posi- 
tion when we are exercising it.’ This 
encouraged me to say that I thought 
the way—the best way—I feared the 
only way—of kecping us together 
was to make Canning Minister, and 
to give Robinson the Foreign Office, 
with, if they wanted assistance in the 
Lords, a peerage. This, I said, would 
make the least change, and would, I 
thought, answer all expectations, pro- 
vided Mr Canning should engage to 
take the Government on the same 
terms and in the same spirit in which 
Lord Liverpool had held it. 

“*The Duke seemed to assent to 
what I said about Mr Canning, but 
to doubt about Robinson; and he 
asked, generally and without making 
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any distinction as to the points 
my proposition, whether I thong 
Peel would assent to that ue 
ment? I saidI did not know, a 
that I thought he ought; that I wag 
sure it was the course which would — 
ensure his becoming Minister in dug 
time. The Duke spoke handsomely 
of Canning in all their personal inter. 
course, and seems inclined if possible 
to go on with him ; but I see that he 
doubts Canning’s prudence, and fears 
the restlessness of his disposition. . , 
‘*Some time after this, while mat- 
ters were still in suspense, Peel called 
on me at the Admiralty (as he often 
did) to ask me to take a walk. I had 
told him all along of what I had said 
to the Duke of Wellington on the 
above occasion, and some other acei- 
dental meetings ; and though he never 
made any direct declaration, I had 
no reason to doubt that he would 
acquiesce, if the Duke did, in Can 
ning’s promotion. This was strongly 
confirmed. during this walk. Huskis- 
son, who was Canning’s alter ego, had 
been ill and confined to his house, and 
Peel proposed that we should begin 
by paying him a visit at Somerset 
House, which we did, and nothing 
could be more cordial ; and to those 
who know Peel’s very peculiar man- 
ners, this volunteered visit and cor- 
diality at that moment will be con- 
clusive that he had then no idea of 
separating himself from Canning. 
ter we had paid a long and cheer- 
ful visit to Huskisson, we pursued 
our walk over Waterloo and West- 
minster Bridges, and through the 
parks, talking of various matters, and 
now and then of the crisis in which 
we were. . Just as we got two-thirds 
of the way up Constitution Hill, our 
talk about the latter had grown more 
explicit, and we were discussing in 4 
light problematical way the course 
that different members of the Cabinet 
might take if Canning was placed at 
the head. I mentioned Lord West- 
moreland as likely to resist. Peel 
pooh-poohed that difficulty. We were 
just then opposite Lord Eldon’s, and 
pointing to his house, I said, ‘ Would © 
he stay?’ upon which Peel squeezed 
my arm tightly under his, and said, 
‘ He will, if Ido.’ I had, and could 
have, no longer any doubt that Peel 
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bad no disinclination to such an ar- 
ment—the squeeze of the arm 
seemed to say, ‘I have settled all 


tha’ hy ? 


What are we to make of all this? 
That Croker was intriguing against 
the man of whom he always speaks 
as his earliest friend, and with 
whomto the day of his death he 


lived on terms of intimacy? Far | 


from it. The Duke was at that 
time Commander-in-Chief as well 


. as Master-General of the Ordnance, 


and Croker took it for granted that 
he would never relinquish a post 
so congenial to him in every re- 
spect, in order to become the civil- 
ian head of an Administration. 
He might, therefore, honestly 
enough consider the Duke to be 
quite out of therunning. Neither 
would it be fair to charge kim with 
duplicity in his conversations with 
Peel. Peel’s time was not, in his 
opinion, come ; and Canning, as he 
well knew, would never consent 
were the case otherwise, to serve 
under Peel. How, then, are we 
to estimate the part played by 
Croker in this transaction? Thus 
far as that of a politician, who 
could only see one side of a diffi- 
cult and delicate question—and 
who, in the respect which he enter- 
tained for the personal claims of 
the individual he supported, and 
in admiration of his talents over- 
looked the obstacles that stood in 
the way of the attainment of his 
object,—for Croker’s object un- 
doubtedly was at that time to 
keep the party together. But can 
we let him off thus easily, when 
we go forward a little way in the 
investigation of the affair? We 
fear not. It was after he dis- 
covered that the support of the 
Duke and Peel, on which he had 
counted, was not forthcoming, that 
he pointed out to Canning the 
necessity of making friends of the 
aristocracy. And it was after re- 
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ceiving to this communication such 
a reply as could not fail to con- 
vince him, that what might still 
be his own great object had ceased 
to be that of Canning, that he per- 
sisted in reiterating warnings which 
had certainly not been received in 
too gracious a manner. Witness 
the subjoined correspondence :— 


‘* MR OCROKER TO MR CANNING. 


‘* April 8d, 1827. 
‘* DEAR MR CaNNING,—Some gentle- 
men, and particularly our friend Sir 
George, talk so slightingly of Blue- 
ribbands, that I think it right to send 
you a@ memorandum which will show 
you, in one view, how impossible it is 
to do anything satisfactory towards a 
Government in this country without 
the help of the aristocracy. I know 
that you must be well aware of this; 
yet the following summary may not 
be useless to you, though I know that 
it is imperfect.—Yours, dear Canning, 

most truly, J. W. OC. 


‘*Number of members returned to 
the House of Commons by the influ- 
ence of some of the Peers :— 

‘* Tories—Lord Lonsdale 9, Lord 
Hertford 8, Duke of Rutland 6, Duke 
of Newcastle 5, Lord Yarbro’ (for W. 
Holmes) 5, Lord Powis 4, Lord Fal- 
mouth 4, Lord Anglesey 4, Lord Ayles- 
bury 4, Lord Radnor 3, Duke of North- 
umberland 4, Duke of Buccleuch 4, 
Marquis of Stafford 3, Duke of Eucks 
(2) 8, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 4—70 ; 
besides at least twelve or fourteen 
who have each two seats, say 26— 
96. 

‘* Whigs—Lord Fitzwilliam 8, Lord 
Darlington 7, Duke of Devon 7, Duke 
of Norfolk 6, Lord Grosvenor 6, Duke 
of Bedford 4, Lord Carrington 4—42; 
with about half-a-dozen who have each 
a couple of seats, 12—52.” 


‘¢ Mr CANNING TO MR CROKER. 


“ April 8d, 1827. 


‘“‘Am I to understand, then, that 
you consider the King as completely 
in the hands of the Tory ae 
as his father, or rather as George II. 
was, in the hands of the Whigs? If 
so, George III. reigned, and Mr Pitt 
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(both father and son) administered 
the Government in vain. 

‘*T have a better opinion of the real 
vigour of the Crown when it chooses 
to put forth its own strength, and I 
am not without some reliance on the 
body of the people. 

‘*And whether in or out of office 
ae alternative infinitely more indif- 
erent to me than you perhaps imagine, 
and with the inclination of my choice, 
ifjanything to the latter), I will not 
act (as I never have acted) as the tool 
of any confederacy, however power- 
fal; nor will I submit to insult (with- 
out resenting it according to the best 
of my poor ability) from any member of 
such confederacy, be he who he may. 

‘‘There are my opinions. They are 

urely defensive ones, but there are 
imits beyond which defence cannot 
be purely passive.—Yours, 0.” 


This is not quite satisfactory. 
But something still less to be ac- 
counted for lies behind it. Croker 
does not tell us, either in his Diary 
or his Correspondence, under what 
circumstances the Duke of Clarence 
became Lord High Admiral. We 
have reason to believe that they 
were as follows :— 

Canning, as we all know, carried 
his point. The King gave him a 
commission, soon after Lord Liver- 
wie seizure, “to lay before his 

jesty a plan of arrangements 
for the reconstruction of the Ad- 
ministration.” On the 10th of 
April 1827, he announced this fact 
to those who had been his col- 
leagues, without referring to what 
had passed between the Duke of 
Wellington and himself only eight 
days previously. The Duke, in 
replying to Canning’s announce- 
ment, could not forget that on 
the 2d he had, in conversation with 
himself, stated, that “in case his 
Majesty should commission him to 
consider a scheme for the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, one of his 
designs was to propose that Mr 
Robinson should be removed to the 
House of Lords, and be made First 
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Lord of the Treasury,” and ren 
bering this, he naturally asked 
further information. The informa. 
tion came in a somewhat disconr. — 
teous letter, which Canning took 
care to let the Duke know had 
been submitted to the King ; where. 
upon the Duke at once declined to 
remain in the Cabinet, and imme. 
diately afterward resigned the com. 
mand of the army. 

The Duke’s withdrawal from 
Canning’s Ministry was followed 
as we need scarcely say, by that of 
Peel, and of all who had been the 
main —— of Lord Liverpool 
in the Cabinet. Canning could 
have scarcely been unprepared for 
this result, at all events in 
yet it cut him to the quick. He 
went with the Whigs on the 
Catholic question, and on questions 
of foreign and commercial policy 
he entertained many ideas in com. 
mon with them. But he neither 
was, nor ever could have become, 
a thorough-going Whig himself, 
His continued tenure of that office, 
for the achievement of which he 
had bartered away all that could 
make public life valuable, must 
therefore depend, as he clearly saw, 
on royal favour ; and the state of 
the King’s health was known to be 
precarious. This thought greatly 
troubled him, and Croker became 
once again his guardian angel. The 
Admiralty was then vacant—Lord 
Melville though a pro-Catholic, 
having followed Peel and the 
Duke. The Duke of Clarence had 
often applied for active employ- 
ment and been refused, and now 
Croker suggested that in his person 
the office of Lord High Admiral 
of the Fleet should be revived. 
Canning—so runs our tale—was 
struck by the idea, but expressed 
a doubt whether the Royal Duke 
could accept. “Leave that to me,” 
was Croker’s reply. The case was 
left in bis hands. He waited on 
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the Royal Duke, got a prompt and 
hearty acceptance of the office, 
hurried back to Canning and re- 
ported progress. The closing words 
put into his mouth on that occasion 
were these: “ Be of good cheer ; 
you are Prime Minister now, if 
you play your cards well for two 
reigns.” * 

We should be loath to believe, in 
the face of Croker’s assertion to 
the contrary, that he acted through- 
out the transactions otherwise 
than in a spirit of perfect disinter- 
estedness. He tells us that he 
twice refused Privy Council office, 
when offered to him by Canning ; 
and that “the turn things had 
taken was indeed extraordinary, 
and to him, in respect of Peel and 
the Duke, most afflicting.” Yet 
with the certainty before him, that 
the places vacated by Peel, the 
Duke, and their friends must 
be filled by Whigs he adds, in 
the letter from which we have 
just quoted: “I have consented 
to remain” (at the Admiralty), 
“ not merely out of respect to him” 
(the Duke of Clarence) “and out 
of duty to the office, but I will 
add, out of regard to the new 
Government itself, which I think 
has been a little hardly dealt with 
by having such a burst of resigna- 
tions showered upon it at once.” 
Such a process of reasoning might 


. satisfy himself that he had takena 


straightforward course; it certainly 


did not satisfy others. It brought. 


about a coldness towards him on the 
part both of Peel and the Duke, 
which, so far as Peel wasconcerned, 
appears never to have been entirely 
got over, though with the Duke, 
less sensitive and more forgiving, 
it soon passed away. It is thus 
that Peel writes of their differences, 
and their reconciliation:— 
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‘¢ Mr PEEL TO MR OROKER. 


‘* DRAYTON MANOR, October 8, 1827. 


“My DEAR OROKER,—The suspen- 
sion of my intercourse with you was 
caused by the part which I had reason 
to believe you were taking in those 
arrangements which were connected 
with the dissolution of the late Goy- 
ernment. In consequence of unre- 
served communications with you, you 
were in possession of my opinions and 
fixed intentions in certain contingen- 
cies; and I certainly think that under 
all the circumstances I might have 
expected from you at least a total ab- 
stinence from any interference, direct 
or indirect, in what was passing at the 
time of which I speak. 

‘* Mr. Canning declared to more than 
one person that there was no one to 
whom he was so much indebted for 
suggestions as to the course which he 
should pursue as he was to you. 

‘* Such an avowal by him, or indeed: 
the fact of your being in confidential 
communication with him at the period 
in question, was a sufficient reason for 
my declining to hold any intercourse 
with you on matters of a public 
nature. 

‘‘T am perfectly ready to bury in 
complete oblivion the causes of misun- 
derstanding and alienation ; and it is 
clear that nothing can more contribute 
to this—particularly considering the 
relations in which we respectively 
stand to the present Government— 
than a total oblivion when we meet, 
of politics also.—Believe me, my dear 
Croker, ever very faithfully yours. 

‘* ROBERT PEEL.” 

Canning’s death, followed as it 
was by Lord Goodriche’s abortive 
attempt to carry on the govern- 
ment, greatly affected Croker in 
more ways than one. He was 
warmly attached to Canning ; and 
had Canning’s Administration last- 
ed, he would have doubtless been 
prevailed upon to accept a seat in 
the Cabinet. With Lord Good- 
riche, his relations, though friendly 
enough, were less close; and the 





1 At p. 872. vol. i., there isa letter from Croker to Lord Lowther, the tone 
of which bears strong testimony to the truth of this story. 
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advice he gave to that Minister— 
and sound advice it was—touched 
only the fringe of the situation. 
The Duke of Wellington, no doubt, 
though not invited to join the 
Ministry, was implored to resume 
the command of the army, and he 
did so. But no advantage to the 
Ministry accrued from this. 
Croker’s anticipation that it would 
never meet Parliament proved to 
be correct, and the Duke—as all 
the world knows—became Prime 
Minister. 

The story of the Duke’s Admin- 
istration has been told so often, 
and is in all its details so perfectly 
understood, that to enter upon it 
here at any length would be super- 
fluous. Our proper business is with 
those transactions alone in which 
Croker was more or less mixed 
up, and to these no great import- 
ance ‘attaches. But two points, 
neither of them without significa- 
tion, come prominently into light. 
First, Peel—the Minister restored 
to office—is not, in Croker’s esti- 
mation, what Peel the former 
Minister usedto be. “ It is now,” 
he says, “the turn of his mind to 
get over adversaries by concession. 

e always gives more importance 
and weight even to a public enemy 
than to his own supporters.” Next, 
all that we had previously been 
given to understand respecting 

roker’s perfect content with his 
place at the Admiralty turns out 
to be a mistake. In reference to 
Huskisson’s resignation, and its 
well-known consequences, we find 
the following curious entry in Mr 
Croker’s Diary :— 


“* May 27th.—Wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington. Had a great deal of con- 
yersation with Hardinge. He had 
seen the Duke, and told him that he 
understood from me that I was willing 
to make way for Wilmot-Horton, if 
that would facilitate his arrangements, 
as Wilmot cannot, they say, vacate. 


He added that he had mentioned ¢ 
he (Hardinge) thought that I woul 
accept Ireland, and that he th 

me very fit for it. I said I rati 
both his suggestions. We had a great 
deal of very confidential conversation 
on all men and all places, I think 
less favourably of the Duke’s position 
than he appears to do. I told Har. 
dinge the motives that now would 
induce me to accept the Secretaryshi 
in Ireland, which I would not formerly 
have done. 

‘Lord Hertford advised me to ask 
the Duke for Ireland, but I would 
rather not move. 

** May 28th.—I wrote to Hardinge 
that, as we heard that Dudley, Grant, 
and F. Leveson were gone, I thought 
the political weather looked very bad ; 
but on that very account I was the 
more ready, if the Duke of Welling- 
ton wished it, to go on with his Grace 
for better or worse. The Duke was 
my first, and is my natural, if not 


only, political connection ; and as Lord * 


Hertford will adhere to the Duke, 


this will place all my public and pri- 


vate feelings in unison. But I have 
repeated, what I said before, that I 
would not change my office. I regret 
Huskisson’s resignation, I think he 
was somewhat hardly dealt with ; and 
even if I wished for a change of office 
(which I do not), I should be sorry to 
obtain it in consequence of his re- 
moval.” 


The change of office was soon 


after proposed to him by the Duke, 
and acceded to with much apparent 
satisfaction. He journeyed across 


to Ireland, had a good deal of talk. 


with Lord Anglesey, and returned 


to London—an Irish Secretary ex- 


pectant. This was not however, 
to be :— 


June 7th.—As I was coming out of 
Huskisson’s, I met a messenger from 
the Duke of Wellington desiring to 
see me. I went across, and met Lord 
Beresford in the anteroom, who 8a 
that he thinks Dom Miguel will 
beaten in Portugal. When I went in 
to the Duke he told me that Lord 
Anglesey had written to him to the 
same effect, as his note to me, occa- 
sioned by the rumours which had 
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hed Dublin of my appointment. 
His Grace said civil diises of me, but 
added that he was afraid my appoint- 
ment would not do. He was pro- 
ceeding to give me reasons, but I 
ince! him, saying that his opinion 
was enough, and that I was satisfied 
he was right ;but then I said I must 
ask him as a private friend, if he 
would allow me to call him so, and a 
man of honour, whether he thought I 
could remain at the Admiralty.- He 
looked startled. He said that he 
looked on the Admiralty to be, after 
Ireland, the most important place out 
of the Cabinet—much superior to the 
Privy Councillor’s office, which had 
little or no official duties. He added 
that the income also was so much bet- 
ter. lIagreed also to that and said 
that I was aware of, and concurred 
in, allhe said, but that public opinion 
must be the guide, as it was the best 
reward of public men, and that Privy 
Councillor’s office being considered 
the post of honour, I could not, with a 
due regard to my honour, acquiesce 
in my official inferiors and juniors 
being thus put over my head, without 
‘affording me the option : that I knew 
that by any change I must lose in- 
come and official importance, and 
would certainly have a_ reluctance 
about any change, but that I would 
lose both rather than lose character, 
if I submitted to the slight of not 
having been even thought about. We 
talked it over long without arriving 
at any conclusion, except that he 
begged of me not to resign hastily, 
and to wait at all events a few days.” 


The few days’ delay which the 
Duke recommended, and to which 
Croker agreed, brought about a 
satisfactory solution to a some- 
what delicate problem. Neither 
the Irish Secretariat nor the Vice- 
Presidency of the Privy Council 
was brought within Croker’s reach, 
but the point of etiquette raised by 
him was satisfied by the addition 
of his name to the réle of Privy 
Councillors—an honour never be- 


fore conferred on the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. 
There are two omissions in 
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this interesting and historically 
valuable work which rather sur- 
prise us. Croker says nothing 
about the Duke’s plan of a State 
payment for the Irish priests, and 
of Peel’s unwise insistance that 
the English bishops should be con- 
sulted on the subject. Perhaps it 
was too late in 1829 to look for 
any substantial benefit from such 
an arrangement had it been effect- 
ed. It is certain that the sto 

put to it by Peel and his episcop 

advisers took away the only chance 
of restoring, through emancipation, 
quiet to Ireland. Yet forasmuch 
as Croker had all his life long ad- 
vocated the measure, his silence, 
in regard to it, both at this and in 
a later stage of his career, strikes 
us as remarkable. Another omis- 
sion of his in connection with the 
case is almost more curious, The 
Duke’s surrender was at the time 
and still continues to be, attributed 
to O’Connell’s bold appeal to the 
electors of Clare, and his triumph 
over Fitzgerald. Croker, who 
must have known better, allows 
the payee delusion to pass, in- 
stead of pointing out, as he might 
easily have done, that there could 
be no ground for accepting it. 
O’Connell never was, nor could by 
possibility have been, recognised as 
a member of Parliament prior to 
the passing of the Relief Bill. His 
case was altogether different from 
that of Mr Bradlaugh—his election 
was from the very initial void. 
Had there been no settled purpose 
long before the Clare contest to 
break in upon the settlement of 
1689, it would have been just as 
easy in 1828 to ignore O’Connell’s 
election as it was at a later period 
to set aside that ef a convicted 
criminal, whom another Irish con- 
stituency chose to return to Parlia- 
ment. Against the admission of 
the one within the bar of the 
House of Commons the law was 
3a 
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not one whit more pointedly direct- 
ed than against the admission of 
the other; and the failure to recog- 
nise that fact can be attributed 
only to the determination of the 
Cabinet to get rid, codte yue cotite, 
of a state of things which, to those 
charged with the government of the 
country, had become intolerable. 
If Peel’s extraordinary change 
of views lost him, for a time, the 
confidence of the bulk of his party, 
it seems to have gone a great way 
towards re-establishing the inti- 
macy between him and Croker on 
its ancient footing. Their corre- 
spondence, though less affectionate, 
perhaps, than in earlier days, be- 
came again cordial. Croker took 
much interest in Peel’s establish- 
ment of an effective police for 
London, and did not scruple both 
to advise and to solicit a place in 
the new force fora protégé. The 
place he got ; the advice was not 
acted upon—for excellent reasons, 
which the reader will find stated 
by Peel himself at p. 17 of vol. 
ii. On another subject, about which 
the Government consulted him, he 
wrote in terms so noteworthy, that 
long as the quotation is, we cannot 
refuse to transcribe it. The press 
was generally hostile to the Ad- 
ministration, and the Ministers 
were anxious to set up a news- 
paper which should defend them. 
Croker, in a letter to Mr Planta, 
deals with the subject thus :— 


*¢ Mr OROKER TO Mr J. PLANTA. 
** August 21, 1829. 


“Tt is not everybody that can write 
for the newspapers : the latter is an 
art, perhaps I should better say a 
knack, which one man has in a greater 
degree than another, as one man will 
beat another at piquet, who, en re- 
vanche, will beat him at whist. If, 
as some critics say, it is harder 1o 
write a good epigram than an epic, 
why should there not be different 
powers required for writing a para- 


graph and apamphlet? Believe m 
the fact is so: the talent may be 


small a one as you choose Pa 
but it is one As generis. ca ee 
ley’s ‘ Butterfly’ isa mere trifle, but 
Southey could no more have written 
it than Bayley could have writte 


‘ Thalaba.’ A short, terse, ¢ 
matic style, both of thought ae 
pression, is what produces most effect 
in a newspaper, where people do not 
expect didactic or dialectic essays, and 
where indeed they will not read thal 
The style which I have heard called 
coup de marteau (not the ha 

style) is, I think the best ; but clever 
men in this walk, as in others, fhaye 
their own peculiar gait. When you 
have got a clever man, he will let you 
see his peculiar manner ; but pray do 
not think that every writer can be 4 
paragraph writer. 

‘*T now come to the great diffi 
ofall. I suppose you have a 
paper open to you, and a capital 
to work ; how is he to be supplied 
with materials? He cannot make 
bricks without straw. How is he to 
know the line to be taken? You 
yourself will often not know. For 
instance, if J, an old, and as some of 
the gentlemen of the press used to 
think, a good hand, pretty high in 
office, not inattentive to the state of 
Europe, had been obliged to answer 
the article in the morning journal 
which you sent me, I should not have 
known what to say. Asto England 
and France, I could perhaps have 
spoken pretty safely ; but I have, upon 
my honour, not the most distant gues 
of what turn it might suit the position 
of our affairs to give to the observa- 
tions of Spain, Portugal, Russia, Tur 
key, or Prussia. No one but a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet could do this safely 
and completely—not that if a Cabinet 
Minister were to hold the pen, he 
need tell State secrets, but he alone 
would thoroughly understand the case 
and know what to avoid, what to hint, 
what to deny, when to leave folks in 
their errors, and when to open the 
real views of the Government. I have 
heretofore conveyed to the public 
articles written by Prime and Cabinet 
Ministers, and sometimes have com 
posed such articles under their eye= 
they supplied the fact, and I supplied” 


od 
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the tact, and between us we used to 
produce a considerable effect. In a 
Cabinet like ours, surely there might 
be one person who could find leisure 
for this sort of supervision, if not for 
some more direct co-operation. If 
anything of this kind were practicable, 
it ought to be done in the most pro- 
found secrecy, and every possible pre- 
caution against even a suspicion 
should be taken; and the Minister 
who should undertake it, and you 
his conveyancer, as Junius calls it, 
should throw in, here and there, such 
a slight mixture of error or apparent 
ignorance, as should obviate suspicion 
of its coming from so high a source. 

“ But I fear it is impossible to hope 
that a Cabinet Minister could be per- 
mitted, or found willing, to undertake 
this delicate task, though, soit dit en 
passant, the times are gone by when 
statesmen might safely despise the 
journals, or only treat them as inferior 
engines, which might be left to them- 
selves, or be committed to the guid- 
ance of persons wholly unacquainted 
with the views of the Ministry. There 
is a prodigious change now in progress 
all throughout Europe in this partic- 
ular; the French journals are edited 
by Peers, Privy Councillors, and Dep- 
uties, and see the result—they are un- 
doubtedly at this moment the best 
written and the most effective body 
of political literature that ever existed. 
Our papers are now very poorly done 
by needy adventurers ; yet in what a 
style they are written, and what effect 
do they produce? The example. of 
France will soon be contagious, and 
we shall see men of high hopes and 
attainments conducting journals, and 
obtaining, at last, through their liter- 
ary character, seats in the House of 
Commons. Depend upon it, all this 
is coming ; and the day is not far dis- 
tant when you will (not see, nor hear, 
but) Anow that there is some one in the 
Cabinet intrusted with what will be 
thought one of the most important 
duties of the State, the regulation of 
public opinion. 

‘When I used to write—as I did 
with some effect, for a few seasons— 
I lived altogether with my political 
friends. I knew what was doing and 
what ought to be said ; they helped 
me: and some persons by contagion, 


became writers, ay, and admirable 
ones too, who never expected to see a 


line of their penning in print. I had 
disciples who, like the pupil of Pietro 
Perugino, eclipsed their master. The - 
success of that period, of which I was 
an humble though an active nt, 
was so complete, that it turned the 
press—I mean the preponderating 
force of the press—right round. The 
Government had the voice of the 
journals, and the Opposition (what 
had, I believe, never before happened 
in the history of English parties)—the 
Opposition a loudly of the 
licentiousness of the press ; which only 
meant that they were no longer able 
to wield it exclusively to their own 
purposes. 

‘“You may ask me why J cannot 
take up my old pen again? I answer, 
first, because it 7s an old one, and that 
the hand that used to guide it is grown 
old too; and that the mind that used 
to prompt it is grown not only old, 
but indolent—not to say dispirited. 


*** Solve senescentem mature sanus 


equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia 
ducat ”— 


that is the honest truth.” 


Neither the establishment of 
partisan newspapers, however, nor 
any other device for educating 
‘enayy: opinion, would have long 

ept the Cabinet of 1829 in power. 
No doubt the death of George IV., 
coincident as it was with outbreaks 
at home and abroad, hastened the 
catastrophe. But the strong Pro- 
testant feeling of England, and 
still more of Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, broke out in a 
cry for vengeance on the Ministers 
by whom it had been outraged ; 
and the question of reform in Par- 
liament, which for years had been 
wellnigh forgotten, came again to 
the front, because to the support 
of the borough-mongers was attri- 
buted the success of the Minister 
in his fatal policy. Croker saw , 
the storm rising, and made. an 
unsuccessful effort to stem it by 
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advising Peel, prior to Lord John 
Russell’s motion, to take the wind 
out of his sails by giving members 
to Leeds, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester. This was in February 
1830. But whom the gods mean 
to destroy they render insane, and 
Peel answered Croker’s judicious 
letter by declaring in the Seams of 
Commons that the question really 
at issue was, whether “the popular 
voice was not sufficiently heard, 
and that in his opinion it was.” 

The Duke of Clarence had,as Lord 
High Admiral, given a good deal 
of trouble to his subordinates ard 
to the Government. Whether 
Croker had begun to repent, prior 
to the formation of the Welling- 
ton Cabinet, of the part he played 
in bringing the Royal Duke to the 
Admiralty, does not appear. But 
he entered heartily into their plans 
for getting rid of him, and got rid 
of he was. A kind-hearted and 
not very wise man, his Royal 
Highness seems to have taken his 
dismissal better than could have 
been expected. Mortified of course 
he was, and very angry for a while 
with Sir George Cockburn. But 
even against Cockburn he har- 
boured no malice, and to Croker 
his manner never underwent a 
change. On what a familiar foot- 
ing they stood towards each other, 
and how perfectly at his ease 
Croker was in the highest society, 
the following anecdote, not told 
by Croker himself, but which rests 
upon unquestionable authority, will 
show. 

Dining on one occasion at Carl- 
ton House, Croker sat next to the 
Duke of Clarence—their places at 
table being somewhat out of ear- 
shot of the King. They were con- 
versing freely, when on a lull 
occurring elsewhere,the King called 
suddenly to Croker and said, “What 
are you talking about there?” 
“Well, sir,” replied Croker, very 
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quietly, “his Royal Highnas 3 


telling me what he means to gy _ 


when he becomes King.” 

The King looked grave for g 
moment, and then burst into a loud 
laugh, in which all the company 
joined. 

The general election rendered 
necessary by the demise of the 
Crown, gave the coup de grace to 
the Wellington Administration, 
All the influence of the ultra-Prot. 
estant section of the Tory p 
was used to place them in a minor. 
ity ; and it succeeded, without, as 
it appeared, one serious thought 
having been given to the iney. 
itable consequences which must 
follow. ‘And then began that 
battle of Parliamentary Reform, 
which a very little prudence on 
the part of previous Administra- 
tions might have averted, and to 
which, as much perhaps because 
of the tactics employed to ensure 
success as of success itself, we are 
indebted for the state into which 
the monarchy has fallen. We do 
not know, there is nothing in these 
volumes to show, whether Croker 
joined the Duke in advising that 
permission to introduce the Bill at 
all should be refused. If we may 
judge from what he tells us of the 
condition of the House on the 
first night, and from the part 
which he himself played in all the 
subsequent discussions, we should 
conclude that the case was 80, 
But Peel would listen to no pro- 
posal of the kind, and events took 
their course. A feeble defeat of 
the measure on the second reading 


led to a dissolution, and the Tory © 


majority at once gave way to the 
most helpless minority that ever 
had to fight a losing battle in @ 
British House of Commons, 
Though beaten on every division, 
the champions of things as the 
were held their own in debate, an 
among all their debaters, none took 
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ught him repeatedly into colli- 
8 Sith Macaulay, whose histo- 
rical references he proved to be 
nerally wrong, and his arguments 
ased upon them mere froth, It 


| js usual with high-minded men not 


to allow their differences as poli- 
ticians to degenerate into personal 
hostility. acaulay never recog- 
nised the virtue of this principle. 
He loved or hated individuals ac- 
cording as they shared or contra- 
yened’ his views in politics ; and 
Croker, by putting him to silence 
in the House of Commons, earned 
more than a common share of his 
animosity. “He was a bad man— 
avery bad man; a disgrace both to 
literature and politics.” So wrote 
Macaulay, after the death of one 
whose sole offence against morals 
was an intimacy with Lord Hert- 
ford, which he shared in common 
with the best men of his party 
and who outraged literature by 

ublishing an edition of Boswell’s 
Tiassa, which Macaulay did his 
best to write down, but utterly 
failed in doing so. 

How the second Reform Bill 
was forced through the House of 
Commons—how the Lords threw 
it out, and what consequences fol- 
lowed,—these things are too deeply 
impressed on the minds of all who 
read history to require that we 
should do more than allude to 
them here. Then followed the 
abortive attempt of the waverers 
to obtain a modification of the 
measure. Then that change in 
the King’s views, which might 


. have encouraged the Lords to per- 


severe in their resistance, but did 
not ; and by-and-by the success of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s motion in com- 
mittee, which led to the resigna- 
tion of the Grey Administration. 
The account given by Croker of 
the deliberations of the Tory 
leaders, incident on the conscious- 
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pe a higher place than Croker. This 





ee 


ness of the responsibility they had 
incurred, is very interesting,though 
we are sorry to say too long for 
insertion here. But the following 
statements must, for obvious rea-: 
sons, be given in his own words :— 


‘¢ When we arrived at Apsley House 
we found the Lords dispersing, and 
did not think it right to go in just 
as they were all coming away, so 
we took a turn in the Park, and then 
went to the Duke, just preceded by 
Lord Lyndhurst. When we (four 
were seated, Lord Lyndhurst tol 
me—I re pres (as was the fact) 
that he had already told the others— 
what had passed between him and 
the King, and the extent of his mis- 
sion, and began to discuss what should 
be done. By the. way, he said that 
he was a good deal struck by the 
firmness and discrimination of the 
King, whose style of talking on busi- 
ness he thought very much improved 
since he had been in office. His 
Majesty showed, he said, considerable 
adroitness and practicability. When 
he had done this explanation, which 
had been chiefly addressed towards 
me, I asked him, ‘Whom do you 
mean to put at the head?’ He made 
a significant motion with his hand 
towards Peel and said, ‘ hat Peel 
must answer.’ Peel then said, with 
a tone of concentrated resolution, 
that he could not, and would not, 
have arything to do with the settle- 
ment of the Reform question; and 
that it was evident that it must be 
settled now, and on the basis, as he 
understood, of the present Bill. Lord 
Lyndhurst said (what he had not 
before mentioned in my presence, 
but had, it seems, told them in the 
conversation in the forenoon), that 
the King had not fixed that the new 
Government was to be formed on 
the specific engagements to carry 
Schedule A or B, but that his Majesty 
having thrown out something to that 
effect, Lord Lyndhurst had objected 
that none of the Tories could consent 
to swallow these schedules in the 
lump ; upon which his Majesty varied 
his phrase, and said, ‘ Well, then, an 
extensive reform,’ and that ‘an eaten- 
sive reform’ was therefore the basis 
of his lordship’s mission. 
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** Peel said, ‘It was all the same in 
his view. He was peculiarly circum- 
stanced: he had been obliged to 
arrange the Catholic question by a 
sacrifice of his own judgment, and he 
would not now perform the same 
painful abandonment of opinion on 
the Reform question.’ He talked of 
‘the advantage to the country that 
public men should maintain a char- 
acter for consistency and disinterested- 
ness, which he would for ever forfeit 
if, a second time, he were on any 
opamp to act over again anything 
ike his part in the Catholic question.’ ” 


The refusal of Peel to co-operate 
with the Duke was not perhaps 
unnatural. He had already lost 
caste by yielding on the Catholic 

uestion, and might well plead, as 
he did, the necessity to him of a 
future career consistent in all its 
stages. Had he acted up to these 
protestations when the hour of 
trial came, how much of evil to the 
country might have been averted ! 
But Peel never was as a public 
man what Croker, in the days of 
their early friendship, believed him 
to be. His manners were awk- 
ward, his temperament cold, his 
reserve repellent. It seemed as if 
he shrank from confidential inter- 
course with a “ proud aristocracy” 
into which he had not been admit- 
ted by right of birth; and while ad- 
vocating principles of which they 
approved, he appears to have done 
so rather against the grain than 
with it. All this came into broad 
daylight after the inability of the 
Whigs to carry on the Govern- 
ment threw power into his hands. 
Meanwhile his refusal to sacrifice 
himself for the public good induced 
others to hold back in like manner. 
And the brave old Duke, unable 
to form a Cabinet, surrendered his 
commission to the King, and the 
Whigs returned to office. 

We must hurry over much that 
yet remains to be said about public 
affairs and Croker’s connection with 
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them. Like Peel, he had declin 
to take office during the interre 
num, and he never could bep 
suaded afterwards to change } 


mind. The Admiralty Secretaria 


he of course vacated on the ee 
of Ministers in 1830, but not ¢ 
less he continued to the end of his 
days a keen and indefatigable poli. 
tician. The ‘Quarterly Review? 
became henceforth his champ de 
bataille. Not a number made its 
appearance for many years without 
an article from his pen, as trench. 
ant as it was in strict unison with 
his former parliamentary deliver. 
ances ; for a strong party-man he 
had always been, and a stro 
party-man he continued to be, for 
reasons which cannot be given in 
words more expressive than his 
own :— 


*“*Tam one of those,” he wrote to 
an acquaintance, ‘‘ who have always 
thought that party attachments and 
consistency are in the jirst class ofa 
statesman’s duties, because without 
them he must be incapable of per 
forming any useful service to his 
country. I think, moreover, thatit 
is part of our well-understood, though 
unwritten constitution, that a party 
which aspires to govern this country 
ought to have within itself the means 
of filling all the offices ; and I therefore 
disapprove of making a Subscription 
Ministry, to which every man may 
belong, without reference to his un- 
derstood principles or practices.” 

It is impossible to look back 
without astonishment on the effect 

roduced by the passing of the 
Reform Bill on the mind of some 
of the most prominent combatants 
in the struggle which preceded it. 
Croker, like the Duke of Welling. 
ton, took a very gloomy view of 
the situation. They equally re 

arded the measure as the death- 

nell of the monarchy, differing 
only as to the bakes date of the 
overthrow. eel, on the other 
hand, appears to have anticipated 
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~gnch a reaction as would place 
him ere long at the*head of an 
Administration ; while Sir Francis 
Burdett, erewhile a prisoner in the 
Tower for sedition, enlisted under 
the banner of extreme Toryism. 
And yet there is reall nothing sur- 
rising in all this. The Duke and 
Croker regarded the great landed 
aristocracy as the main bulwark 
of the Constitution. The creation 
of a ten-pound household constit- 
uency had, in their opinion, turned 
the balance of political power 
against that order ; and they anti- 
cipated—as the event has shown, 
not incorrectly —that whenever the 
machine shouid endeavor to right 
itself, fresh changes, more and 
more adverse to the aristocracy, 
would be pressed forward. Peel, 
on the other hand, caring little for 
the aristocracy, and confident in 
his own ability to lead the House 
of Commons, saw, or fancied that 
he saw, the way clear before him, 
by which the Crown and the 
eople might be brought to work 
Eecealously together. As to 
Burdett, he was both by nature 
and conviction an aristocrat to the 
backbone. Circumstances alone 
had connected him with Radicals, 
and he embraced the earliest op- 
portunity that presented itself. to 
sever the connection. 
band of clever men—calling them- 
selves, and by others called, Young 
England — stood somewhat pro- 
nouncedly apart from all recog- 
nised factions. They held that 
the aristocracy were the natural 
leaders of the people; that the 
great object henceforth to be aimed 
at was to strengthen the connec- 
tion between them ; and that the 
course of action shadowed forth 
by Peel in his address to his con- 
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stituents in 1834, could be regard- 
ed as nothing less than an attempt 
to “form a party without princi- 
ples.” But how lightly they were 
thought of at the time, our readers 
will learn with some surprise from 
the following estimate taken of 
their powers for good or evil by 
two tolerably accurate judges of 
men and things :— 


‘Mr LOCKHART TO MR CROKER. 


‘* DEAR CROKER,—P. Borthwick was 
a notorious man in the Scotch news- 
papers of 1822. 

‘**B. Disraeli published his ‘ Vivian 
Grey ’—the only work that has been 
at all successful—eighteen years ago, 
Iam sure. He must be forty, or close 
to that.! 

‘‘You omit G. Smythe, Lord Strang- 
ford’s son—very young—the cleverest 
of the set, I believe. 

‘**Cochrane?* is, I suppose, twenty- 
five or thirty. Son of Sir Thos.— 
grandson of the Honourable Sir Alex- 
ander the Admiral. Mr ©. has a 
good estate in Scotland through his 
mother. : 

‘**T don’t know that Borthwick ever 
published poetry, but he was a tragic 
actor at the minor theatres for some 
years. 

‘* Nor did I know that G. Smythe has 
published verse, though it is likely he 
has in the annuals. 

‘*Milnes, Disraeli, Cochrane, are 
poets. Cochrane not the worst of 
the three. He is a Oochrane... 
but not a bad fellow. A little notice 
would have made him and Smythe 
all right. Disraeli and Borthwick are 
very necessitous, and wanted places of 
course. 

‘*T fancy Young England has in some 
degree at least associated itself with 
Urquhart.—Ever yours, 

“J. G@. L.” 


«‘Sm JamMEs GRAHAM TO MR OROKER. 


‘¢ WHITEHALL, August 22, 1848. 


‘‘With respect to Young England, 
the puppets are moved by D'Israeli. 





Grey’ were published in 1826.” 
* “The present Lord Lamington.” 


” “ Mr Disraeli was at the time thirty-eight. 


The first volumes of ‘ Vivian 
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who is the ablest man among them: 
I consider him unprincipled and dis- 
5 grag ; and in despair he has tried 

effect of bullying. I think with 
you, that they will return to the crib 
after prancing, capering, and snort- 
ing ; but a crack or two of the whip 
well applied may hasten and ensure 
their return. D’Israeli alone is mis- 
chievous; and with him I have no 
desire to keep terms. It would be 
better for the party if he were driven 
into the ranks of our open enemies. 
—Very truly yours, 

‘* JAMES GRAHAM.” 


Peel had not been a year in office 
before his letters to Croker began 
to take a tone which justly alarmed 
his correspondent ; and still more 
perplexing were the proceedings of 
more than one of his subordinates. 
In April 1843, Peel complains that 
“the times are out of joint, and this 
makes party out of joint.” Yet the 
impulse to disruption would appear, 
from the subjoined note, to have 
come not from without the Admin- 
istration, but from within it :-— 


‘* Mr CROKER TO Sik R. PEEL. 
[Marked ‘‘ 1843,” but no proper date. ] 
** West MouLsey (Tuesday Night). 

**My DEAR PEEL,—You must have 
thought me an oaf this morning, when 
I was talking to you about Corn Laws 
and Tariff; bat I had not then seen 
either the ‘Morning Post,’ nor even 
read the article in the ‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,’ attributed to Gladstone. 
To be sure, if I had known either 
I should have mentioned them to you, 
rather than the very unimportant cir- 
cumstances in the same direction which 
had reached me. 

**T trust, I do trust—that is, I at 
once hope and believe — that Glad- 
stone has not written nor encouraged 
anything that can be perverted into 
an intimation of further change. What 
has been done, has been wisely, and, I 
believe, safely done, and the country 
will stand by it—or by anything that 
looks like stability ; but if it sees reason 
to suspect your Government of waver- 
ing, mind, I tell you, we are all lost. 
—Affectionately yours, 

“*J. W. OROKER.” 
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We need scarcely say that al in 
anticipations of evil so strongly 


expressed in the above letter re. " 


ceived in due time their fulfilment, 
The imposition of an income-tay 
might be, and doubtless was, a ne. 
cessity. At all events, it was sub- 
mitted to at the moment becanse 
described as a temporary impost, 
and as the sole means of restoring 
to something like an equilibrium 
the financial condition of the 
country, which ten years of Liberal 
mismanagement had thrown into 
confusion. But when the three 
years fixed for its continuance 
passed away, and it kept its hold 
in a modified shape on the budget, 
while change after change was in ~ 
other directions introduced, the 
most sanguine believers in Peel’s 
political honesty began to take the 
alarm. At last came the surrender 
on the Corn Laws, of which it is 
unnecessary in this place to say 
more than that not the least mis- 
chievous of its effects was the over- 
throw among the gentlemen of 
England of all faith in public men, 
What, under such circumstances, 
could Croker do? He had never 
since the advent of a Conservative 
Administration written a political 
article without consultation with 
Peel. Up to the last moment he 
had defended a policy of which he 
could not altogether approve, in 
the full assurance that for high 
reasons ef State moderate protec- 
tion to native agriculture would 
under all circumstances be main- 
tained. But such a terrible aban- 
donment of formal pledges a 
a complete realisation of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull’s nusguam tua 
fides — was more than he could 
condone. Then came out in the 


‘Quarterly,’ just after Peel had 
ostentatiously greeted Mr Cobden 
as the real author of his conver- 
sion, an article which, while it 
condemned tbe surrender, spoke of 
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Peel’s part in the drama in terms 
less of censure than of affectionate 
regret. The article was, of course, 
Croker’s, and was followed up by a 

rivate letter, of which, as well as 
of Peel’s reply, we subjoin copies :— 


‘Mr CROKER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
EXTRACT. 


‘¢ WesT MOULSEY, 
January 12th, 1847. 
“JT cannot write to you without ex- 
ressing my deep regret at having 

can placed, by my zeal for and con- 
fidence in your former measures, in a 

ition which has forced me into so 
Fecided a difference of political opin- 
ions as must render any personal in- 
tercourse between us awkward and 
painful. Thus closes, with this note, 
a correspondence of seven-and-thirty 
years; but it does not alter my—I 
believe — unalterable affection for 

ourself, and my regard for Lady 

Peel and your family, which are as 
lively and sincere as my wishes for 
the failure, as I understand them, of 
all your political views. 

“If we should happen to meet 
(which is not very likely, as I go very 
little from home), I hope it may 
be with such civil forms and as much 
personal kindness as may very well 
coexist with strong political differ- 
ences.—I am, my dear Peel, very sin- 
cerely and affectionately yours, Up to 
the Altar. J. W. CROKER.” 


‘‘Smr ROBERT PEEL TO MR. CROKER. 


‘* DRAYTON MANOR, 
January 15th, 1847. 

‘“‘Sm,—As I am confirmed by your 
letter in my previous impressions 
that you are the author of certain 
articles which have appeared in re- 
cent numbers of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ I concur entirely in the opinion 
you express, that any personal inter- 
course between us would be awkward 
and painful. 

“There are, no doubt, many cases in 
which personal goodwill may coexist 
with strong political differences, but 
personal goodwill cannot coexist with 
the spirit in which those articles are 
written, or with the feelings they 
must naturally have excited. 

“*T trust there is nothing inconsis- 
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tent with apie civility in the ex- 
pression 0 

same principle which suggests to you 
the propriety of closing a written 
correspondence of seven-and-thirty 
years, may be extended to every other 
species of intercourse.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. ROBERT PEEL.” 


So came to a close a friendshi 
which, subject only to one, an 
that not a very protracted inter- 
ruption, had lasted upwards of 
thirty years. Never again did 
Peel and Croker take counsel to- 
gether, either by letter or in social 
intercourse, though none felt more 
deeply than Croker the ex-Minis- 
ter’s untimely death, or expressed 
himself on the occasion with greater 
tenderness. 

And now it is high time to look 
for a brief space at Croker through 
another salle a than that of poli- 
tics. That he continued to the 
end true to his convictions, and 
gave them expression as often as 
occasion required, every reader of 
these very interesting volumes will 
discover. But Croker was much 
more than a politician; and in what- 
ever light regarded—whether as 
himself a man of letters, or a friend 
to literature and literary men, or 
as a member, and a leading mem- 
ber, in society—we shall find that 


his proper place is very much that 


which his able and judicious a 3 
rapher has assigned to him. He 
contrived, no doubt, to make for 
himself enemies, at once more 
numerous and more vindictive 
than perhaps assailed any other 
ublic man of .his day. is was 
ue, in part, to the line which he 
early took as a writer, and to which 
he adhered throughout his life. 
For he who lashes the follies of 
his age must expect to be lashed 
in his turn, and to be charged, 4s 
Croker was, with many a bitter 
thing which he never said or wrote, 
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But if he had many enemies, he 
had also many friends; and one 
who could number among these 
Southey, Scott, Lockhart, and, 
above all, the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, might well be content to 
know that Macaulay and Miss 
Martineau hated him. The gulf 
that separated Disraeli and him, 
as it was never, unfortunately, 
filled up, so it would appear to 
have had its beginnings in mistakes 
on both sides. Croker was not the 
reviewer of any of Disraeli’s novels; 
indeed he never, according to his 
own showing, read them. Hence 
the attack upon him in ‘ Conings- 
by,’ as it originated in a misun- 
‘derstanding, so it was doubly un- 
generous because unprovoked, and 
ought therefore to have been atoned 
for. These, however, are accidents 
for which all who take part in the 
strife of tongues or of pens must 
be prepared ; and Croker, it is only 
fair to add, recognised the fact, and 
treated it with indifference. 

It is unfortunate for Croker’s 
reputation as an author that he 
never found time to devote his 
great powers to the elucidation of 
any one masterful object. Had 
he gone on with his history of the 
French Revolution, he might have 
taken his place as a historian 
beside Hume and Grote, and even 
beside Gibbon. For he was not 
the man to treat that great con- 
vulsion, as Macaulay has treated 
his romance of William III., from 
@ mere party point of view, much 
less as an isolated fact in time’s 
progress. We should have had, on 
the contrary, or we deceive our- 
selves, effects traced back to their 
causes—far enough to make us 
acquainted with every incident, 
small or great, which conduced to 
bring on the decline and fall of 
the French monarchy. Instead of 
this we have only two or three 
papers in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
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each of them excellent to the a 
tent to which it goes, but ag 
whole unsatisfactory, because with- 


out either system or continuity, 


Again, his edition of Boswell’s 
‘Johnson,’ however creditable to 
him as an investigator into the 
manners and habits of thought 
which characterised a particu 
period in literary history, scarcely 
gives him his proper place in liter. 
ature. We are doubtless indebted 
to him for the skill with which he 
has supplemented what was want. 
ing in Boswell’s story ; yet, after 
all, it is not Croker’s life of John- 
son, but Boswell’s, which we have 
been reading ; and when we lay 
aside the book, it is much more of 
Johnson, and even of Boswell, that 
we think, than of Croker. 

Besides editing Boswell, Croker 
meditated giving to the world a 
new edition of Pope. It was the 
age forsuch undertakings—witness 
Lockhart’s and Allan Cunning. 
ham’s editions of Burns, Scott’s 
edition of Swift, and many more, 
from which the public has learned 
a great deal, without, however, for 
the most part, keeping in mind 
the source whence the information 
came. But though he made con- 
siderable progress in collectin 
materials for his work, and ha 
gone so far as to agree with Mr 

urray concerning the terms on 
which the copyright should be 
parted with, he by-and-by aban- 
doned the project, and made over 
his notes—and very valuable notes 
they were—to the Rev. Mr Elwin. 
It was as well, perhaps, that he did 
so ; for while we cannot doubt that 
he might have ably performed a 
task for which his familiarity with 
the literature of our Augustan age 
peculiarly fitted him, it may be 
questioned whether, in his case, the 
game would have been worth the 
candle. We think of him, there- 
fore, weighed in this scale, as of an 
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author who might have done in- 
finitely better than he did had not 
circumstances induced him to be 
content with the reputation of a 
painstaking English scholar and a 
very able and brilliant essayist. 

Of Croker’s sympathy with lit- 
erary and artistic merit, and his 
readiness to give a helping hand to 
struggling authors and artists, we 
have in the volumes now before 
us, abundant proof. And well it is 
that Mr Jennings should have thus 
done justice to his hero, because 
seldom has it fallen to the lot of 
any man of mark to have been, in 
these respects, more cruelly~ mis- 
represented. As we have else- 
where said, Croker made many 
enemies, not only among politicians 
and writers, to whom he often, it 
must be confessed, gave reasonable 
ground of Ufone, bak among per- 
sons whom he had certainly never 
injured, and to some of whom he 
had gone out of his way to render 
important services. Such a one 
was Dr Maginn, the most reckless 
and wayward man of genius of his 
day,who found in Croker a frequent 
subject of ill-natured banter, and 
whom Croker paid back by getting 
for him, in his hour of greatest need, 
substantial pecuniary assistance 
through Sir Robert Peel. And 
such, too, was Moore, whom he 
saved from ruin through declining 
to be a party with him in a job. 
Very different were the relations 
in which he stood towards other 
and more generous natures whom 
it was his good fortune to befriend. 
Scott was well pleased to owe to 
him the colonial appointment which 
rendered the latter days of his 
brotherTom comfortable. Through 
him the Laureateship which Scott 
declined came to Southey; and 
mainly in consequence of his inter- 
cession with Lord Bathurst, Hook 
regained his liberty by the remis- 
sion of a debt to Government, 
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carelessly rather than criminally 
contracted, yet not on that ac- 
count lightly to be thought of. 
To Peel the credit of granting a 
pension to Mrs Somerville has 
usually been accredited. ~ It now 
appears that Peel only acted on 
Croker’s suggestion. But we need 
not go farther into details of this 
sort. It may suffice to say, that 
against appeals for help, whether 
they came from high or lowly 
stations, Croker, so long as they 
commended themselves in any de- 
gree to his better judgment, never 
closed his ear. He was always 
ready to meet them by the exer- 
cise of influence when influence 
offered the best chance of effectu- . 
ally serving his petitioner. When 
immediate want was to be removed, 
his purse always stood open. 
Besides thus befriending individ- 
uals, Croker did what he could to 
benefit literature and the arts in 
more ways than one. The Athe- 
nszeum—in its original design a club 
in which authors, painters, sculp- 
tors, and the patrons of art and 
literature, might meet and associate 
together—owes its existence entire-. 
ly to his exertions. He was ready at 
all times to give advice to aspiring 
artists and authors ; andif it some- 
times happened that he himself 
acted in controversion of the course 
he had recommended to others, 
what more can be said than that he 
could not, more than other men, 
claim to be consistent in all things ? 
Read, for example, his early cor- 
respondence with Lockhart on the » 
subject of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Lockhart undertook the mana 
ment of that important publication 
in 1824, and Croker inne 
writes to point out how the wo 
of editorship should be carried on. — 
The ‘ Quarterly’ is not, on any ac- 
count, to become a party organ im 
politics. It is to put forth only 
able and interesting criticisms on 
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books connected with literature, 
science, and the arts, not one of 
which ought to extend beyond the 
limits of a single sheet, or, at the 
most, of two sheets. No sooner is he 
ut in a position to give a tone to 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ than it becomes a 
party organ of the purest water, 
and sends forth papers which, 
when his own pen comes into play, 
cover twice, sometimes as much as 
thrice, the number of pages pro- 
ed as a@ maximum. ut Mr 
oker was more than a politician 
and an author. He was one of 
the foremost conversationalists in 
a social circle which comprised 
many of the most distinguished 
and influential men of the age. 
Mr Jennings, without expressly 
stating this fact, leads his readers 
to infer it from the portion he has 
given them of Croker’s diaries and 
some of his correspondence. Nor, 
indeed, as it appears to us, could 
he have done more, because only 
they who met Croker jin his own 
or other men’s houses, could do 
justice to his powers in this re- 
spect; and of these, few, if any, 
‘now survive. Yet we may be per- 
mitted to say that his talk bore a 
strong family likeness to his let- 
ters. Both were lengthy, preg- 
nant with knowledge, generally 
interesting, sometimes overwhelm- 
ing. No presence abashed the man 
—no suspicion seems ever to have 
entered his mind that possibly one 
or other of the persons present 
might know more of the subject 


under discussion than himself. To 
one talker, and only to one, whom 
it is scarcely necessary to particu. 
larise, he was accustomed at times 
to give at: But even Scott, 
whom everybody else was anxiong 
to trot out, found it difficult, when- 
ever Croker happened to be pres. 
ent, to get an occasional opening 
for one of his capital stories. 

How Croker’s last days were 
spent, how patient he was under 
suffering, how vigorous his intel- 
lect continued to be amid the 
body’s decay, Mr Jennings hag 
well told. ell too, and touch- 
ingly, has he described the partin 
interview between Croker, and his 
illustrious friend, not omitting to 
place on record the memorandum 
made by Croker at the time, of all 
that passed in conversation be. 
tween them. But in truth the 
whole story of Croker and his 
times has been admirably put to- 
aa In making his selections 
rom letters and diaries, Mr Jen- 
nings has shown equal judgment 
and delicacy; while his own portion 
of the work, the links in the chain 
which connect various epochs to- 
gether, is not more remarkable for 
good taste than for general ac. 
curacy. We do not, therefore, hes- 
itate to say, that three volumes 
more full of interest than these, 
more rich in amusing anecdote, 
more pregnant with historical in- 
formation, have not for many a 
long year claimed the attention of 
an English reading public. 
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Arter the ever-growing political 
excitement of the recess, culminat- 
ing in the disgraceful outrages at 
Dumfries and Birmingham, the 
opening of the autumn session 
must be regarded as comparatively 
dull and uninteresting ; and this 
even though the Queen’s Speech, 
ex necessitate rei, was not confined 
to the cause of all the autumnal 
turmoil—the Franchise Bill. 

By informing the House of Com- 
mons that a vote for the opera- 
tions in the Soudan would be re- 
quired, the Government might 
reasonably hope that their miser- 
able policy of sending an abnormal 
and costly expedition into the 
Soudan, for the purpose of effec- 
tively abandoning it again to 
anarchy and slave driving, would 
escape eI up EY ; and 
by promising long-delayed papers 
a the subject of their ( ae 
fiasco in South Africa, they ex- 
pected to ward off all notice of it 
on the Address ; but Mr Stafford 
Howard’s manly and outspoken 
references to the results of their 
previous incapacity naturally led 
to the debate inaugurated by Sir 
Henry Holland, which may be 
described as a reconnaissance en 
force previous to the pitched battle 
which it was obvious would have 
to be fought when, the papers 
being presented, an opportunity 
could be secured for it. 

The pressing and serious char- 
acter of these two questions raised 
in the Queen’s Speech would alone 
have largely detracted from the 
importance and interest with which 
Mr Gladstone endeavoured to in- 
vest his factitious quarrel with the 
House of Lords ; but, as might be 
expected, the chariot wheels of the 
Franchise Bill were clogged and 


delayed, not by debate on foreign 
or colonial mismanagement, but 
by the perennial stream of Irish 
discontent. In vain had Mr Tre- 
velyan in his farewell speech as 
Irish Secretary expressed for him- 
self, and presumably for his sue- 
cessor, the most liberal intentions 
as to handing over the whole local 
government of Ireland to the 
populace ; neither those professions 
as to the future, nor his resigna- 
tion, conciliated in the slightest 
degree Mr Parnell and his follow- 
ers ; nor indeed could the substitu- 
tion of one hard-headed and un- 
emotional Scotch member for an- 
other in the office of Chief Secretary 
be reasonably expected to produce 
any such result. So long as Lord 
Spencer remains Viceroy, so long 
must the Government expect to be 
relentlessly opposed by the so-called 
Nationalists in the House of Com- 
mons. The only other subject 
which delayed the debate on the 
second reading of the Franchise 
Bill was the duel between Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr Cham- 
berlain on the Birmingham riots. 
As these deplorable transactions’ — 
are undergoing legal investigation, 
it is only necessary to remark, 
that Lord MRandolph’s amend- 
ment to the Address need not, 
and pronelyy would not, have been 
proposed, had Mr Chamberlain 
adopted Mr Gladstone’s tone in 
speaking of the misconduct of a 
small section of his constituents : 
for whatever delay, therefore, that 
amendment created, Mr Chamber- 
lain is responsible. But in truth 
the complaints of Mr Gladstone 
and his followers against the length 
of the debate on the Address 
strikes us as misplaced. The Gov- 
ment deliberately—for the pur- 








of exciting the populace 
against the House of Lords—pro- 
rogued instead of adjourning Par- 
liament in August, and announced 
their intention of proceeding with 
the Franchise Bill when Parlia- 
ment reassembled, de die in diem. 
For all, therefore, who desired to 
discuss any question however ur- 
a. that of Egypt—the 
ddress offered the only certain 
opportunity ; and we do not see 
that those who availed themselves 
of it, whether English or Irish, 
are justly liable to censure for so 
doing. The main cause of obstruc- 
tion in the House of Commons is 
Mr Gladstone’s inability to put 
himself mentally en rapport with 
other men, and to conceive that 
they can honestly adopt a measure 
different from his own, of the 
value, importance, or urgency of 
particular questions. At the pres- 
ent moment it is notorious that, in 
his eyes the Franchise Bill, even 
to its smallest details, overshadows 
all questions connected with for- 
eign or colonial policy ; and that 
he grudges every moment of time 
devoted to Egypt, South Africa, 
or India. 

With respect to obstruction it- 
self, while we fully admit that 
the House of Commons, as it be- 
comes more democratic, grows and 
will grow in loquacity and in in- 
ability to discern the true pro- 

rtions of matters in discussion, 

r Gladstone and Lord Harting- 
ton labour under a delusion in sup- 
posing that this is the first Gov- 
ernment which has cause to com- 
plain of it. We do not refer to 
the experience of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration; the ob- 
struction it encountered received 
the written approbation of Mr 
Gladstone. But the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Sir Robert 
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Peel to Mr Croker in the year 

1843, testifies to the existence of 
the system and its virulence, when 
its present adepts and supposed 
inventors were either unborn or in 
the nursery: “A minority able 
ard willing to obstruct public busi- 
ness, not by moving adjournments 
and the gross abuse of parliament- 
ary privileges, but by captious ob. 
jections, incessant talking ; twenty- 
two divisions in two nights, and 
trumpery amendments to trumpery 
clauses—each division consumin 

nearly a quarter of an hour. Al 
these things together do certainly 
constitute great difficulty.” The 
late Prince Consort was once la- 
menting, in conversation with the 
then First Commissioner of Works, 
over the unfinished and unsatis- 
factory condition of many of the 
public buildings and monuments 
in the metropolis ; the Minister re- 
plied; “ All that your Royal High- 
ness has said is too true ; but it is 
part of the price we pay for con- 
stitutional government.” Soto Mr 
Gladstone, querulously complaining 
of obstruction, it must be said, “it 
is part of the price” (and a very 
small part) “we have to pay for 
democratising the Constitution.” 
When the county franchise has 
been reduced to household suffrage, 
and the country portioned out into 
electoral parallelograms, it will be 
well indeed for the State if in- 
creased obstruction prove to be the 
worst result of the reformed House 
of Commons. Whatever stringent 
rules, and a determined Speaker 
acting in ‘concert with an earnest 
Minister, may effect in the way of 
diminishing obstruction, the differ- 
ence between the conduct of busi- 
ness in an unreformed House of 
Lords, and in astill further democ- 
ratised House of Commons, is cer- 
tain to be the most marked in 
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avour of the former. Indeed, if 
no other reason existed for the 
maintenance of the Upper Cham- 
ber, its retention as an exemplar 
of good manners, swift despatch of 
business, and sustained eloquence 
in debate, must be desired by all 
who would fain see the Lower House 
not descend still lower in the esti- 
mation of the educated and thought- 
ful part of the population. 

We do not think, therefore, that 
the Government have ground for 
legitimate complaint that valuable 
time was wasted before the Prime 
Minister was allowed to introduce 
the Franchise Bill; and if that 
complaint is preferred, it must be, 
not against the Opposition, but 
against the allies and partners of 
the Government in their crusade 
against the Constitutional party 
and the House of Lords, the Par- 
nellite Irish members, But con- 
sidering the yeoman’s service the 
rendered the Ministry in the divi- 
sion on the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill, we submit it would 
be only politic and graceful on the 
part of Ministerial speakers to for- 
get the slight delay so occasioned, 
in return for the forty votes so 
handsomely conteibiated on that 
important and critical occasion. 

he speech in which Mr Glad- 
stone moved the second reading 


of the Franchise Bill, was in strik-, 


ing contrast, as to tone and man- 
ner, with his reply to Sir Stafford 
Northcote on the Address ; and we 
cannot be wrong in assuming that 
the effervescence produced in his 
mobile mind by the partisan ova- 
tions of his Scotch pilgrimage had, 
in the interval, been moderated, if 
not extinguished, by contact with 
the stern realities of political life 
which encountered him in Downing 
Street, and at St. Stephen’s. The 
absolutely unbroken front present- 
ed by the Constitutional party in 
and out of Parliament, on the vital 
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question which he thought fit to 
relegate to the arbitrament of the 
streets—might we not say even of 
the gutters?—during the recess, 
must have taught him that appeals 
to the fears and apprehensions of 
the leaders, or the rank and file of 
the Opposition would be useless ; 
and yt satisfied himself on this 
point by the reply which was eli- 
cited on the first night of the ses- 
sion to his minacious warnings to 
his opponents and by the disap- 
probation with which they were 
received by the more moderate sec- 
tion of his own followers, he drew 
the velvet glove over the iron hand 
when he next approached the sub- 
ject, and endeavoured to persuade 
where he had failed to intimidate. 
So marked and judicious a change * 
in the language and bearing of the 


Prime Minister deserved and se- - 


cured a corresponding response to 
his overtures on the part of the 
Opposition ; and as Ministerial 
gy ee admitted, the speeches of 

r Stanhope, Sir Richard Cross, . 
and Sir Stafford Northcote left © 
nothing to be desired in point of 
tone and manner. No one how- 
ever, who looked below the surface 
of Ministerial and Opposition ora- 
tory on those two nights, could have 
failed to detect lying unmoved at 
the bottom the original stumbling- 
block and stone of offence, Sub- 
stantially, Mr Gladstone’s demand 
was, “ Pass the Franchise Bill and 
I will produce a Redistribution of 
Seats Bill;” to which Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s answer in effect was, 
“Introduce your Redistribution 
Bill, and when it is approved of, 
the Franchise Bill shall become 
law.” It was significant of the 
inherent difficulty of the situa- 
tion, that the speech of the Minis- 
ter selected to close the debate— 
Lord Hartington—was less concili- 
atory and more bellicose and exact- 


ing than either Mr Gladstone’s or ; | 
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Sir Charles Dilke’s. Possibly a 
recollection of the manner in which 
his halting sentences in favour of 
an arrangement at Rawtenstall 
were received by Lord Randolph 
Churchill on the one hand and Mr 
Chamberlain on the other, biassed 
the tone of his oratory on that occa- 
sion ; and it may be that, as in the 
case of a lady’s letter, its real pur- 
pose is to be found in its postscript, 
so it was not in the exordium and 
body, but in the concluding sen- 
tences of Lord Hartington’s speech, 
that its real meaning and object 
were disclosed. Shortly stated, 
they amounted to a suggestion that 
the Opposition should present the 
Government with a scheme of re- 
distribution which the latter would 
be free to adopt or reject, while 
the former would of course be ir- 
reyocably bound by it. A more 
curious or complete reversal of 
the accepted relations of Govern- 
ment and Opposition it is impossi- 
ble to imagine. The Government 
are responsible for the work of de- 
struction, and are, or ought to be, 
in possession of all the detailed in- 
formation essential to the satis- 
factory accomplishment of the dif- 
ficult work of reconstruction ; but 
while withholding from Parliament 
both that information, and the 
scheme which they have, or ought 


* to have, elaborated by its assist- 


ance, they demurely invite the Op- 
position to give them the benefit 
of their necessarily vninstructed 
ideas on the subject. The reason 
of this courteous anxiety to meet 
the views of the Opposition in 
the matter of redistribution is, we 
aba this : The Government 
plunged, if not with a light heart, 


at least blindfold and ignorantly, 
into the Franchise Bill, and have, 
only now, after both Houses have 
accepted its principle,—that of the 
assimilation of the franchise for 
counties and boroughs throughout 
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the United Kingdom,—realised to 
themselves the awkward fact that 
it logically carries with it the as. 
similation of representation also, 
With the disappearance of a dif. 
ferent franchise for the counties, 
disappear likewise the parliament. 
ary walls of all boroughs undera 
population of 50,000. Hencefor. 
ward, logically, they form part of, 
and are merged in, the surrounding 
counties. In the non-manufac. 
turing districts of the three king. 
doms, the operation of this principle 
will be most extensive. In Ireland, 
not more than four boroughs will 
be able to claim distinct represen- 
tation after identity of county and 
borough franchise has been estab- 
lished ; while double that number 
will exhaust the list for Scotland un- 
der the existing system of grouped 
burghs. In England whole coun. 
ties will similarly absorb eve 
borough within their areas ; and, 
aghast at the prospect of equal 
electoral districts thus opened be- 
fore him, Mr Gladstone has invited 
the Opposition to join with him in 
formulating a theory, which he 
calls a principle, by which he may 
elude the logical consequences of 
his own action. Hence the frantic 
appeals of Ministers and of the 
more moderate Liberals like Mr 
Gray and Mr Goschen, to the Con- 
servative leaders, to announce a 
policy on redistribution which 
shall neutralise by its arrange- 
ments the obvious and logical re- 
sults of the Franchise Bill. 

Can any position be more 
absurd ? Having persistently an- 


nounced to Parliament and the 


country that they recognise no 
necessary connection between the 
extension of the franchise in the 
counties and the redistribution of 
electoral chair ey on that 
greene resisted the legitimate 
emand of the minority in one 
House and the majority in the 
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other for the production of a 
Seats Bill,—Ministers now turn 
round on the Opposition, and, while 
the Franchise Bill is still under 
discussion, urge them to enter 
upon an exposition of their views 
on redistribution, by oe 
which to be altogether separate an 
distinct from it they deafened and 
excited the country during the 
recess. 

The House of Lords require no 
justification for the moderate and 
atriotic course they adopted last 
aly ; but if they did, they would 
have found it ir this new-born and 
rotesque zeal on the part of Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues for 
the immediate production of a 
scheme of redistribution by the 


Opposition. To us the real key 
to the riddle which so perplexed 
Mr Goschen on the 11th of last 


month, as to what had occasioned 
the change of tone perceptible in 
the debates on the second reading 
and in Committee, is to be found 
in the change of mood in which, 
and of the means by which, Mr 
Gladstone hoped to accomplish his 
end on those two occasions. On 
the first he hoped by studied mo- 
deration and courtesy of language 
and manner, to induce the leaders 
of the Opposition to walk into the 
trap laid for them, and by pro- 
ducing the outline of a scheme of 
redistribution, place themselves 
at his mercy, break up their own 
party, and deprive the House of 

rds of the principal motive 
for maintaining their position. 
But finding from Mr Stanhope’s 
and Sir Stafford Northcote’s tem- 
oe but firm speeches that he 
ad failed in that manewuvre, and 
that it was the intention of the 
Opposition to press Colonel Stan- 
ley’s amendment in Committee, the 
Prime Minister then abandoned his 
conciliatory attitude, and replied, 
on the second occasion, to Colonel 
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Stanley, in the*tone which had 
characterised his speech on the first 
night of the session—that of ob- 
stinate adherence to his original 
design. 

Indeed it would seem as if Mr 
Gladstone, in his recent speeches, 
aimed at following the practice of 
Old Bailey juries in bygone days, 
who were accused of giving their 
verdicts on the principle of zigzag, 
condemnation and acquittal alter- 


nately ; but whether the language. 


be conciliatory or hostile, the object 
was really the same—substantial 
surrender on the part of his o 
ponents. Four times has Mr Glad. 
stone spoken on this question since 
Parliament met, with the following 
result :— 

1st Speech, Oct. 23d—War. 

2d Speech, Nov. 6th-——Peace. 

3d Speech, Nov. 10th—War. 

4th Speech, Nov. 11th—Peace. 
And if an amicable and satisfacto 
agreement be at last acoompiiial 
it will, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, be owing to the firm yet tem- 
perate attitude maintained through- 
out these varying moods of the 
Prime Minister by the leaders of 
the Conservative party. It may 
be well to notice here the excuse 
which Mr Gladstone gave on the 
11th for his unconciliatory reply 
to Colonel Stanley on the previous 
day. It was all owing to a few 
sentences interposed by Mr Low- 
ther before the Speaker left the 
chair! The absurdity of this ex- 
cuse will be recognised by all who 
recollect that Mr Gladstone him- 
self dismissed Mr Lowther’s obser- 
vations in a short speech of con- 
temptuous indifference ; and that, 
when he had to reply to Colonel 


Stanley, he made no reference what- 


ever to them, but based his line of 

argument and its tone entirely on 

Colonel Stanley’s speech and amend- 

ment. The fact is, as Mr Glad- 

stone knew very well, and showed 
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that he knew, Mr Lowther, if not 
a chartered libertine, is an acknow- 
ledged free-lance, though a Privy 
Councillor, and speaks from the 
front Opposition bench in that 
double capacity. The attempt, 
therefore, to ascribe his change 
of tone on the 10th to his 
belief that Mr Lowther was the 
authorised spokesman of his party, 
and put up by them to damage 
Colonel Stanley’s amendment, only 
shows the difficulty the Prime 
Minister felt in reconciling his 
tone and language on that night 
with the impression he wished to 
create on the following. So the 
Bill passed to the House of Lords, 
with no overt act of a conciliatory 
character on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to recommend it to their 
lordships’ favorable consideration, 
with no indication even of an 
intention to introduce a Redistri- 
bution Bill before they should be 
called upon to express their judg- 
ment upon it. 

When the course adopted last 
July by the House of Lords was 
ratified not only by the party in 
the House of Commons, but by the 
whole body of the Constitutional- 
ists throughout the country, as it 
was during the recess, the struggle 
ceased to be one between the two 
“Houses of Parliament, on what 
Lord Hartington justly called a 
question of procedure. At first it 
was that, and then Lord Hartington 
and his colleagues elevated it into 
one of principle. Then it became 
one of grave constitutional prin- 
ciple, = the Peers were gravely 
told it was only a question of “ par- 
liamentary punctilio.”* Parlia- 
mentary punctilio ! after the whole 
country had been lashed to fury 
so far as Ministerial orations could 
avail to produce that result ; after 
the Trades-Union Congress had 





decreed the abolition of the hered. 


itary monarchy as well as of the 
House of Lords ; after Mr Chamber- 
lain had vepoured about a march 
of Birmingham upon London ; and 
after the existence of the House of 
Lords had been threatened and de- 
nounced on a hundred platforms, 
No: what is now, or rather has been 
till at the eleventh hour the Govern. 
ment lowered its flag, at stake is the 
practical maintenance of an inde. 
pendent hereditary House of Lords, 
and the solution of the question—Is 
this still monarchical country to 
retain its present free, and free 
because balanced, Constitution ; or 
fail under the domination of a 
single Chamber, and that the off. 
spring and the creature of some 
highly organised political associa- 
tion? Let there be no mistake 
about the issue just now decided. 
Had the House of Lords capitu- 
lated, it would have signed its irre- 
vocable act of abdication and dissol- 
ved in so doing the strongest politi- 
cal party which has rallied round the 
flag of constitutional Conservatism 
since 1846. The heart of the coun- 
try is, we are convinced, sound and 
true to existing institutions, and 
will remain so, if those who repre- 
sent those institutions remain true 
tothemselves. Wesay deliberately, 
having surveyed the whole ground, 
and calculated and balanced all 
the possible contingencies of the 
future, we fear nothing, in a 
crisis like the present, half so 
much as the fears of timid friends ; 
and if we are told there was dan- 
ger to existing institutions in 
maintaining the position so wisely 
taken up and so gallantly defended 
by the whole Conservative part 

ages the recess, we reply that it 
is only courage and consistency 
that can “out of the nettle dan- 
ger, pluck the flower safety.” 





* Times,’ November 138. 
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The very overtures themselves 
made by Mr Gladstone and Lord 
Granville on the 17th are a proof 
of the soundness of this view. 
Contrast the tone and substance 
of those overtures with Mr Glad- 
stone’s language during the autumn 
campaign, or on the first night of 
the session. The difference be- 
tween them is hardly to be ex- 
pressed in words ; and although, if 
they stood alone, we do not think 
theConservative leaders would have 
been justified in accepting them as 
affording the basis of an honourable 
settlement, they unquestionably in- 
dicated a far more open mind on 
the part of Ministers than had 
yet been displayed : and explained 
and amplified as they were the 
following day, we think the Peers 
and the Tory party were right in 
not rejecting them as the starting 
point of negotiations on the Re- 
distribution Bill. They at least 
constitute an admission of the in- 
timate and necessary connection 
between the two halves of the 
‘Reform measure, for which the 
Tory party have ceaselessly con- 
tended : and now, at the eleventh 
hour, that connection is solemnly 
and distinctly recognised by the 
Government. 

So far so well, and we are will- 
ing to hope and to believe that 
equal firmness will ‘carry our 
leaders safely through the pitfalls 
and morasses of the complicated 
negotiations now opening before 
them. More than this, the position 
of the House of Lords in the coun- 
try cannot fail to be enormously 
strengthened by their successful 
resistance to Ministerial insistence 
and mob intimidation. By a rare 
combination of prudence and cour- 
age, the Peers have secured for 
their branch of the Legislature 
a right to be consulted hereafter 
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in every legislative change, and 
have een aut no Goveaieial, 
however" powerful, can successfully 
treat them with contempt or in- 
difference. Sir John Bennet, Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, and Mr. Morley 
may,after this, agitate the country 
as much as they please againsta 
hereditary Second Chamber : but 
its use has been too clearly shown 
and the support it has in the 
national goodwill is too marked 
to encourage serious politicians to 
follow their ragged banner. 

Henceforth Liberal or Radi- 
cal Ministers will have to show 
increased deference to the House 
of Lords : for it must be patent to 
the least reflective of advanced 
politicians, that if so powerful a 
minister as Mr Gladstone, at the 
head of a majority of 140 in the 
House of Commons, at the end of 
a campaign conducted with the 
most lavish use of eloquence and 
intimidation, cajolery and menace, 
is obliged to haul down his flag, 
and enter into honourable terms 
of agreement with his opponents 
in that House, his successors in 
any similar attempt are not likely, 
to say the least of it, to fare any 
better than he has done. 

We have no wish to exagger- 
ate the magnitude of the victory 


gained by the House of Lords, or 


rather by the Opposition, and we 
therefore will describe it in Mer 
weighty language of the princip 
London: organ of Radicalism.’ 
‘‘The Government haye promised 


to bring in the Redistribution Bill at~ - 


once, and to press it on by all means 
in their power. They have further 
agreed, as a preliminary, to give the 
Opposition an opportunity of coming 
to an understanding with them as to 
the principles and the lines of the 
redistribution scheme. The Opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords, for their 
part, agreed to pass the second reading 





* * Daily News ’ November 19. 
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of the Franchise Bill, and promise to 
enter into consultation upon thescheme 
of redistribution with an earnest de- 
sire to bring the whole question to a 
y and satisfactory settlement. 
rthermore, the Government de- 
clare that they will regard a failure 
on their part to pass the redistribu- 
tion measure through the House of 
Commons next year, or’ any alteration 
of the measure which would constitute 
a serious departure from the principles 
agreed upon between them and the 
Opposition, as fatal to their Minis- 
terial existence. The Government 
have receded from the demand that 
the undertaking of the Peers to pass 
the Franchise Bill shall be a condition 
recedent of the submission to the 
mservative leaders of the Redistri- 
bution Bill. The latter must be 
‘seen and approved’ by Lord Salis- 
bury before he will enter into any 
arrangement, so that the freedom of 
action of the Peers is completely re- 
served. These, divested of periphrase 
and technicalities, are the conditions 
which were explained by Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords during yesterday’s short 
sitting.” 


That every desirable guarantee 
against future misunderstanding or 
unforeseen contingency has been 
thus secured, we cannot affirm: 
but that every possible safeguard 
has been obtained, is, we think, not 
to be disputed: and it is satisfac- 
tory to know, that when the ex- 
planatory assurances of Mr Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington were 
communicated by the leaders of the 
Opposition on the morning of the 
18th, there was no difference of 


opinion as to the advice which 


ould be given to the subsequent 
meeting of -the party, by whom it 
was accepted with practical una- 
nimity. 

Irksome and annoying as were 
the demands made on Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
during the recess, those statesmen 
must now feel amply rewarded for 
them by the practical success they 








have achieved in the matter prim. 
arily in issue, and still more by the 
increased hold they have.so gained 
over theconfidence of their fol- 
lowers, and by the manifestation 
of the inherent power and strength 
of the Conservative sentiment in 
the country at large. 

From this last sentence we will 
not admit Scotland to be an excep. 
tion, The Conservative meetings 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries 
and Aberdeen, were in point of 
numbers and enthusiasm, in no 
whit behind any held under cover 
in England: and we confidently 
expect an improvement in the po- 
litical complexion of our Scotch 
representation whenever a general 
election occurs, In all probability 
that election will not take place 
until the new system has been 
established : and no effort should in 
the meantime be spared to bring 
to the notice of the new electorate 
the salient points in the long 
career of alternate delay and rash- 


yness, parsimony and extravagance, 


advance and retreat, by which the 
Government has destroyed our pres- 
tige abroad, kindled the flames of 
war and rapine in South Africa, 
prolonged our military occupation 
of Egypt, added a penny to this 
year’s income-tax, and opened out a 
prospect of still moregrievousfinan- 
cial exactions for the year to come, 

The total absorption of all polit- 
ical interest in the parliamentary 
crisis through which the country 
may be said to be still passing, has 
rendered it almost impossible for 
either House to discuss seriously 
the important -issues at stake in 
Egypt and South Africa; andlthere 
is too much reason to fear that 
the miserable policy of “ rescue 
and retire,” .which is clearly dis- 
cernible through the specious am- 
biguities in which Lord rs 
instructions are involved, will be 
acted upon : and that, after setting 
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up some simulacrum of @ govern- 
ment at Khartoum, if he reaches 
it in time to rescue its heroic 

risoner, the British general will 
quickly perform the feat to which 
our commanders have become ha- 
bituated, and “retire” from the 
position which all who know the 
country declare to be the very key 
of Egypt. For reasons best known 
to themselves, the London papers 
did not report Sir Samuel Baker’s 
striking observations on this sub- 
ject the other day at Ipswich ; but 
they go so directly to the root of 
the matter, that we reproduce them, 


in the hope that even now public 


attention may be directed to the 
folly and danger of the policy they 
expose and condemn. 

‘¢ At this late hour I cannot speak to 
you much about Egypt, but I look with 
painful dismay upon the policy of the 
Government. You must recollect all 
the history of our associations with 
that great country. You must recol- 
lect that though the Delta has been 
known for a long time, the Nile upon 
which it existed was a mystery ; you 
must recollect England first of all won 
the battle of the Nile—it was England 
who discovered the sources of the Nile, 
and it was England who first crushed 
the slave-trade. And now, when we 
regard that Delta, and we see that it 
is comparatively a handful of mud 
brought down by the river from the 
fertile regions of the Soudan, and we 
know that that river upon which 
Egypt’s existence depends flows from 
this point and can be commanded from 
Khartoum, I do not see how any 
Government can be so ignorant as to 
abandon a point that will command 
the destinies of Egypt. I, can assure 
you, gentlemen, that upon examining 
this question, that any hostile power 
in Khartoum can throw a dam through 
the Blue-hill and prevent the water 
from ever reaching Egypt; and the 
very existence of Egypt depends upon 
the holding of Khartoum. These are 
little trifles that our Government do 
not condescend to notice.” 
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The whole of Sir Samuel’s h 
will well repay perusal, and we 
hope he will give it to the public’ 
in a separate form. Four years 
ago General Gordon expressed his 
opinion on the question, by de- 
scribing the Soudan as “the belly 
of Egypt ;” and if Lord Wolseley 
obeys his instructions, and retires 
from that country after nominally 
establishing some makeshift gov- 
ernment, as he did in Zululand, 
the same, or, rather, worse results 
may confidently be expected to 
follow. Against such a dereliction 
of duty, and so glaring an instance 
of obstinate fatuity, we at any rate 
raise a protesting voice. 

By despatching Sir Charles 
Warren, and placing at his dis- 
posal a sufficient and properly 
equipped military force, the Goy- 
ernment have, however tardily, 
resumed the reins of empire in 
South Africa, and may fairly ask 
for at any rate an arrest of judg- 
ment on their past misconduct 
and abandonment of duty in that 
unfortunate country. 

The failure of Lord Northbrook’s 
financial mission to Egypt is now 
tacitly admitted ; and the Govern- 
ment manifest the utmost reluc- 
tance to disclose the nature of his 
report and proposals. It is almost 


certain that the divergent views on 


Egyptian policy entertained by the 
two sections of the Cabinet have 
been brought to the point of rup- 
ture by their recent deliberatio 

and an open schism on the subject 
may before long be the.result, It 
is understood that the question in 
debate is substantially the adoption 
of a closer, weightier, and more 
enduring responsibility in and for 
Egypt or a complete and imme- 
diate abandonment of that country 
after the success or failure of the 
primary object of Lord Wolseley’s 





' Sir Samuel Baker at Ipswich, October 28. 
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expedition has been accomplished. 
Such being, as we believe, the state 
of the case, every effort will be 
made by Mr Gladstone to postpone 
till next spring the promised an- 
nouncement to Parliament of the 
intentions of Government with re- 
spect to Egyptian finance. 
Meanwhile, as we have said, 
public attention is exclusively di- 
rected to the negotiations between 
Mr Gladstone and Lord Granville 
on the one side, and Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
on the other, upon the vital ques- 
tion of the redistribution of polit- 


ical power in the three kingdoms. 


The responsibility which has thus 
been thrust upon, rather than as- 
sumed by, our a he is very great; 
and the courage they have dis- 
played in accepting it, and in 
trusting, after all that has occurred 
during the past two years, to the 

faith and honour of their 
political opponents, merits from 
their supporters the warmest ac- 
knowledyment, and the most un- 
flinching confidence. 

If we venture, in concluding 
these observations on the crisis, 
to suggest one or two points for 
their consideration, it is in the 
belief that in so doing we may 
strengthen, not weaken, their hands 
in the performance of their arduous 
and delicate task. 

Between the extremes of leav- 
ing the present excessive Irish rep- 
resentation intact, and reducing it 
to its exact numerical proportion 
of ninety-five, it seems to us that 
an equitable mean would be found 
by falling back upon the number 
of seats allotted to that kingdom 
by the Act of Union—100; pro- 
curing thus five of the seats re- 

ired, by general consent, for 
Scotland. If from the other over- 
represented “ division of the coun- 
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his — on the second reading of 
the Franchise Bill—Wales, three 
members be subtracted, and two 
members be added to the total 
number of the House, raising it to 
660, Scotland might receive ten 
additional members, and an equit- 
able proportion of representation 
be secured between the four com. 
ponent parts of the United King. 
dom. 

With respect to the disfran- 
chisement and enfranchisement of 
boroughs, and the influence of 
those operations on the largely 


augmented county constituencies, 


we are disposed to think that the 
best means of arriving at a settle. 
ment favourable to the fair repre. 
sentation of all classes and interests 
would be the creation of a new 
class of constituencies, to be called 
districts, returning ohe member 
each, with a population of about 
40,000, and retaining the name of 
the principal borough merged in it, 
or, where it contains some con. 
siderable unrepresented town, then 
being known by its name—as, for 
instance, the Keighley, or Rother- 
ham, or Torquay District. If, 
however, after full consideration, 
our negotiators arrive at the same 
general end by other means, we 
earnestly hope that, whatever 
schemes and systems may have 
found favour with different schools 
of Conservative politicians, our 
party will, as a whole, be as ready 
as we are to sacrifice their prefer- 
ences for this or that method of 
redistribution, and give in their 
adherence to that measure which, 
in a constitutional crisis of no 
common magnitude and acuteness, 
shall have received the approba- 
tion, or at least the sanction, 
of our trusted and triumphant 
leaders. 


[Dec., 1884, 
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